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PBEFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 

T&iB novel ranks the tidrd, in order of sacoesmon, of the 
works of fiction which I have produced. The history of it» 
reception, on its first appearance, is soon told. 

TJnfortunatelj for me, " Hide And Seek " was originalljpnb- 
lished in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-flair, at the out- 
break of the Crimean War. All England felt the absorbing 
interest of watching that serious national event; and new 
books — some of them books of far higher pretensions than 
mine — ^found the minds of readers in general pre-occupied or 
indifferent. My own little venture in fiction necessarily felt 
the adverse influence of the time. The demand among the 
booksellerB was just large enough to exhaust the first edition, 
and there the sale of this novel, in its original form, terminated. 

Since that period, the book has been, in the technical phrase, 
** out of print.** Proposals have reached me, at various times, 
for its republication; but I have resolutely abstained from 
availing myself of them for two reasons. 

In the first place, I was anxious to wait until " Hide And 
Seek " could make its re-appearance on a footing of perfect 
equality with my other works. In the second place, I was 
resolved to keep it back until it might obtain the advantage of 
a careful revisal, guided by the light of the author's later ex- 
perience. The period for the accomplishment of both these 
objects has now presented itself. " Hide And Seek," in this 
edition, forms one among the uniform series of my novels, 
which has begun with " Antonina," " The Dead Secret," and 
** The Woman In White ;" and which will be continued with 
" Basil," and " The Queen Of Hearts." My project of revisal 
has, at the same time, been carefully and rigidly executed* I 
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have abridged, and in man j cases omitted, sereral passages in 
the first edition, which made hirger demands npon the reader's 
patience than I should now think it desirable to venture on if 
I were writing a new book; and I have, in one important 
respect, so altered the termination of the story as to make it, 
I hope, more satisfactory and more complete, than it was in its 
original form. 

With such advantages, therefore, as my diligent revision can 
give it, " Hide And Seek " now appeals, after an interval of seven 
years, for another hearing. I cannot think it becoming— especi- 
ally in this age of universal self-assertion — ^to state the grounds on 
which I believe my book to be worthy of gaining more attention 
than it obtained, through accidental circumstances, when it was 
first published. Neither can I consent to shelter myself 
under the favourable opinions which many of my brother- 
writers — and notably, the great writer to whom " Hide And 
Seek " is dedicated— expressed of these pages when I originally 
wrote them. I leave it to the reader to compare this novel — 
especially in reference to the conception and delineation of 
character — with the two novels ("Ajitonina" and "Basil") 
which preceded it ; and then to decide whether my third at- 
tempt in fiction, with all its faults, was, or was not, an advance 
in Art on my earlier efiTorts. This is all the favour I ask for a 
work which I once wrote with anxious care^which I have 
since corrected with no sparing hand — which I have now finally 
dismissed to take its second journey through the world of let- 
ters as usefully and prosperously as it can. 

Hablbt SiasBT, London, 

SxPXBliBBB, 1861. 
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HIDE AND SEEK. 



OPENING CHAPTER 



▲ child's SUNDAY. 



At a quarter to one o'clock, on a wet Sunday afternoon, in 
Novemoer 1837, Samuel Snoxell, page to Mr. Zachary Thorpe, 
of Baregrove Square, London, left the area gate with three 
umbrellas imder his arm, to meet his master and mistress at 
the church door, on the conclusion of morning service. Snoxell 
had been specially directed by the housemaid to distribute his 
three umbrellas in the following manner : the new silk um- 
brella was to be given to Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe ; the old silk 
umbrella was to be handed to Mr. Goodworth, Mrs. Thorpe's 
father ; ana the heavy gingham was to be kept by Snoxell him- 
self, for the special protection of ** Master Zack," aged sij 
vears, and the only child of Mr. Thorpe. Furnished with these 
instructions, the page set forth on his way to the church. 

The morning had been fine for November ; but before mid- 
day the clouds had gathered, the rain had begun, and the in- 
veterate fog of the season had closed dingily over the wet 
streets, far and near. The garden in the middle of Baregrovo 
Square — with its close- cut turf, its vacant beds, its bran-new 
rustic seats, its withered youug trees that had not yet gro^Ti 
as high as the railings around them — seemed to be absolutely 
rotting away in yellow mist and softly-steady rain, and was 
deserted even by the cats. All blinds were drawn down for 
the most part over all windows ; what light came from the sky 
came like light seen through dusty glass ; the grim brown hue 
of the brick houses looked more dirtily mournful than ever ; 
the smoke from the chimney-pots was lost mysteriously in 
ileepening superincumbent fog; the muddy gutters gurgled 
the heavy rain- drops dripped into empty areas audibly. No 

1^ 
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!•; j 1- 'i'u':- 1* ' '"' ■•■ '\ ' !'»'l w .;'.■ I'lat ic i t.> a \\i<-\\ 
iir'Hi-ii liait i-.'> ('*i .-;:'.it U i\-. :l clif::!!--! "s :ij)j)r 
VLT ii largo book. Jle pajised a navigator, aii ( 
>8termoDger8 wandering wearily backwards anc 
>re a closed pnblic-house door. He heard the 
3f thickly-booted feet advancing behind him, j 
) growling, " Now then ! be oft' with you, or 

up !*' — and, looking round, saw an orange-girl, | 
obstructed an empty pavement by sitting on the 
ron along before a policeman, who was followe 
)y a ragged boy gnawing a piece of orange 
layed a moment to watch this Sund<iy processi 

melancholy curiosity as it moved by him, Sd 
to turn the comer of a slxeet which led direct 
;, when a shrill series of cries in a child's voice si 
and stopped his progress immediately. 
rq stood stock-still in astonishment for an instf 
1 the new silk umbrella from under his arm, 

corner in a violent hurr}'. His suspicions hai 
im. There was Mr. Thorpe himself walking sti 
through the rain, before church was over. H€ 
d " j\laster Zack," who was trotting along u 
th his hat half oft* his head, hanging as far back 
I side as he possibly could, and howling all the 
ost pitch of a very powerful pair of lungs, 
irpe stopped as he passed tlie page, and snatchec 
)ut of Snoxell's hand, with imaccustomed imc 
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tile page approached the church portiooy and waited sulkily 
among his fellow sezvasitB and theur umfareUaB for tiie congre^ 
gatioQ to come out. 

When Mr. GkK>dworth and Mrs. Thorpe left the church, the 
old gentleman, regardless of appearances, seised eagerly on the 
despised gingham umbrella, because it was the largest he could 
get, and took his daughter home under it in triumph. Mrs. 
Thorpe was very silent, and sighed dolefully once or twice, when 
her father's attention wandered from her to the people passing 
along the street. 

" You're fretting about Zack," said the old gentleman, look- 
ing round suddenly at his daughter. " Never mind ! leare it 
to me. I'll undertake to beg him off this time." 

" It's very disheartening and shocking to find him behaving 
so," said Mrs. Thorpe, " after the careful way we've brought 
him up in, too !" 

" Nonsense, my love ! No, I don't mean that — I beg your 
pardon. But who can be surprised that a child of six years 
old should be tired of a sermon forty minutes long by my 
watch ? I was tired of it myself I know, though I wasn't 
candid enough to show it as the boy did. There ! there ! we 
won't begin to argue : I'll beg Zack off this time, and we'll 
say no more about it." 

Mr. Goodworth's announcement of his benevolent intentions 
towards Zack seemed to have very little effect on Mrs. Thorpe ; 
but she said nothing on that subject or any other during the 
rest of the dreary walk home, through ram, fog, and mud, to 
Baregrove Square. 

Booms have their mysterious peculiarities of physiognomy 
as well as men. There are plenty of rooms, all of much the 
same size, all furnished in much the same manner, which, never- 
theless, differ completely in expression (if such a term may be 
allowed) one from the other ; reflecting the various characters 
of their inhabitants by such fine varieties of effect in the fur- 
niture-features generally common to all, as are ofbeii, like the 
infinitesimal varieties ol eyes, noses, and mouths, too intricately 
minute to be traceable. Now, the parlour of Mr. Thorpe's 
house was neat, clean, comfortably and sensibly furnished. It 
was of the average size. It had the usual side-board, dining- 
table, looking-glass, scroll fender, marble chimney-piece with a 
clock on it, carpet with a drugget over it, and wire window- 
blinds to keep people from looking in, characteristic of all re- 
spectable London parlours of the middle class. And yet it 
was an inveterately severe-looking room — a room that seemed 
as if it had never been convivial, never uproarious, never any- 
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tUng hut sternlj comfortable and serenelj dull — a room whieh 
app^red to be as unconacious of acts of mercy, and easy un- 
reasoning oyer-afiectionate for^veness to offenders of any kind 
— juvenile or otherwise— as if it had been a cell in Newgate, or 
a private torturing chamber in the Inquisition. Perhaps Mr. 
Qoodworth felt thus affected by the parlour (especiall?' in No- 
vember weather) as soon as he entered it — for, althougii he had 
promised to beg Zack off, although Mr. Thorpe was sitting alone 
oy the table and accessible to petitions, with a book in his hand, 
the old gentleman hesitated uneasily for a minute or two, and 
suffered bis daughter to speak first. 

" Where is Zack ?" asked Mrs. Thorpe, glancing quickly and 
nervously all round her. 

" He 18 locked up in my dressing-room," answered her hus- 
band without taking his eyes off the book. 

" In your dressing-room !" echoed Mrs. Thorpe, looking as 
startlea and horrified as if she had received a blow instep of 
.an answer ; " in your dressing-room ! Good heavens, Zachary ! 
how do you know the child hasn't got at your razors ?" 

" They are locked up," rejoined Mr. Thorpe, with the mildest 
Teproof in his voice, and the mournfullest self-possession in his, 
manner. " I took care before I left the boy, that he should 
get at nothing which could do him any injury. He is locked 
^up, and will remain locked up, because " — 

" I say, Thorpe ! won't you let him off this time ?" inter- 
erupted Mr. Goodworth, boldly plunging head foremost, with 
bis petition for mercy, into the conversation. * 

" If you had allowed me to proceed, sir," said ^Ir. Thorpe, 
who always called his father-in-law Sir^ " I should have simply 
j^marked that, after having enlarged to my son (in such terms, 
you will observe, as I thought best fitted to his comprehension) 
on the disgrace to his pareMs and himself of his behaviour this 
morning, I set him as a task three verses to learn out of the 
* Select Bible Texts for Children ;' choosing the verses which 
seemed most likely, if I may trust my own judgment on the 
point, to impress on him what his behaviour ought to be for 
the future m church. He flatly refused to learn what I told 
liim. It was, of course, quite impossible to allow my authority 
to be set at defiance by my own child (whose disobedient dis- 
position has always, God knows, been a source of constant 
trouble and anxiety to me) ; so I locked him up, and locked vp 
he will remain imtil he has obeyed me. My dear," (turning 
to his wife and handing her a key), " I have no objection, it 
you wish, to your going and trying what you can do towards 
overcoming the obstinacy of this unhappy child," 
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Mrs. Thorpe took the kej, and went up stairB immediatelj — 
went up to do what all women have done, from the time of the 
first mother ; to do what Eve did when Cain was wayward in 
his infancy, and cried at her hreast — in short, went up to coax 
her child. 

Mr. Thorpe, when his wife closed the door, carefully looked 
down the open page on his knee for the place where he had lefb 
off — found it — referred back a moment to the last lines of the 
preceding leaf — and then went on with his book, not taking 
the smallest notice of Mr. Goodworth. 

" Thorpe !" cried the old gentleman, plun^g head-foremost 
a^in, into his son-in-law*s reading this time instead of his talk, 
"You may say what you please ; but your notion of bringing 
up Zack is a wrong one altogether." 

With the calmest imaginable expression of face, Mr. Thorpe 
looked up from his book ; and, first carefully putting a paper- 
knife between the leaves, placed it on the table. He tnen 
crossed one of his legs over the other, rested an elbow on each 
arm of his chair, and clasped his hands in front of him. On 
the wall opposite hung several lithographed portraits of dis- 
tinguished preachers, in and out of the Establishment — mostly 
representea as very sturdily- constructed men with bristly hair, 
fronting the spectator interrogatively and holding thick booka 
in their hands. Upon one of these portraits — the name of the 
original of which was stated at the foot of the print to be the 
Eeverend Aaron Yollop — Mr. Thorpe now fixed his eyes, with 
a faint approach to a smile on his face (he never was known 
to laugh), and with a look and manner which said as plainly 
as if he had spoken it : " This old man is about to say some* 
thing improper or absurd to me ; but he is my wife's father, it 
is my duty to bear with him, and therefore I am perfectly 
resigned." 

" It's no use looking in that way, Thorpe," growled the old 
gentleman ; " I'm not to be put down by looks at my time of 
me. I may have my own opinions I suppose, like other people ; 
and I don't see why I shouldn't express them, especially wnen 
they relate to my own daughter's boy. It's very unreasonable 
of me, I dare say, but I think I ought to have a voice now and 
then in Zack's bringing up." 

Mr. Thorpe bowed respectfully — partly to Mr. Goodworth, 
partly to the Eeverend Aaron xollop. " I shall always be 
happy, sir, to listen to any expression of your opinion ^" 

"My opinion's this," burst out Mr. Goodworth. " You've no 
business to take Zack to church at all, till he's some yeam 
older than he is now. I don't deny that thsxe IS^^ \^ ^Hsm 
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children, here and there, at six yean old, who are so Tery patient^ 
and BO yery — (what'a the word for a child that knows a deal 
ftiore than he has any buaness to know at his age ? Stop ! 
I've got it l-— precocious — that's the word) — ^so very patient and 
so yery prococious that they will sit- quiet in the same place for 
two hours ; making belieye all the time that they understand 
eyery word of the service, whether they really do or not. I 
dou't deny that there may be such children, though I never 
met with them myself, and should think them all impudent little 
hypocrites if I did ! But Zack isn't one of that sort : Zack's a 
genuine child (Gk)d bless him) ! Zack " 

" Do I understand you, my dear sir," interposed Mr. Thorpe, 
sorrowfully sarcastic, '" to lie praising the condnct of my son 
in disturbing the congregation, and obliging me to take him 
out of church ?" 

" Nothing of the sort," retorted the old gentleman ; " I'm 
not praising Zack's conduct, but I am blaming yours. Here 
it is in plain words i-^-Tou keep on cramming church down his 
throat ; and he keeps on puking at it as if it was physic, because 
he don't know any better, and can't know any better at his age. 
Is that the way to make bim take kindly to religious teaching ? 
I know as well as you do, that he roared like a young Turk at 
the sermon. And pray what was the subject of the sermon ? 
Justification by Faith. Do you mean to teU me that he, or any 
other child at his time of life, could understand anything of 
such a subject as that ; or get an atom of good out of it ? You 
can't — you know you can't ! I say again, it*s no use taking 
him to church yet ; and what's more, it's worse than no use, 
for you only associate his first ideas of religious instruction 
with everything in the way of restraint and discipline and 
punishment that can be most irksome to him. There ! that's 
my opinion, and I should like to hear what you've got to say 
against it?" 

" Latitudinarianism," said Mr. Thorpe, looking and speaking 
straight at the portrait of the Beverend Aaron Yollop. 

"You can't fob nie off with long words, which I don't 
understand, and which I don't believe you can find in Johnson's 
Dictionary," continued Mr. Groodworth doggedly. "You 
would do much better to take my advice, and let Zack go to 
church, for the present, at his mother's knees. Let his Morning 
Service be about ten minutes long ; let your wife tell him, out 
of the New Testament, about Our Saviour's goodness and 
gentleness to little children ; and then let her teach him, from 
uie Sermon on the Mount, to be loving and truthful and for- 
bearing and forgiving, for Our Saviour's sake. If such precepta 
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as those are enforced — as thej may be in one way or another — 
by examples drawn from his own daily life ; from people around 
him ; from what he meets with and notices and asks about, 
out of doors and in — mark my words, he*ll take fiindly to his 
religious instruction. I've seen that m other children : IVe 
seen it in my own children, who were all brought up so. Of 
course, you don't agree with me ! Of course you've got another 
objection all ready to bowl me down with ?'* 

" Eationalism," said Mr. Thorpe, still looking steadily at 
the lithographed portrait of the Eeverend Aaron x ollop. 

" Well, your objection's a short one this time at any rate ; 
and that's a blessing !" said the old gentleman rather irritably. 
" Bationalism — eh ? I understand that ism, I rather suspect, 
better than the other. It means in plain English, that you 
think I'm wrong in only wantius; to give religious instruc- 
tion the same chance with Zack w^ich you let all other kinds 
of instruction have — the chance of "becoming useful by being 
first made attractive. You can't get him to learn to read by 
telling him that it will improve his mind — but you can by 
getting him to look at a picture book. You can't get him 
to dnnk senna and salts by reasoning with him about its 
doing him good — but you can by promising him a lump of 
sugar to take after it. You admit this sort of principle 
so far, because you're obliged ; but the moment anyboay wants 
(in a spirit of perfect reverence and desire to do good) to extend 
it to higher things, you purse up your lips, shake your head, 
and talk about lUtionalism — as il that was an answer ! AVell ! 
well ! it's no use talking — go your own way — I wash my hands 
of the business altogether. But now I am at it I'll just say 
this one thing more before I've done :— your way of punishing 
the boy for ms behaviour in church is, in my opiuion, about as 
bad and dangerous a one as could possibly be devised. Why 
not give him a thrashing, if you must punish the miserable 
little urchin for what's his misfortune as much as his fault ? 
Why not stop his pudding, or something of that sort ? Hero 
you are associating verses in the Bible, in his mind, with 
the idea of punishment and being locked up in the cold! You 
may make him get his text by heart, I dare say, by fairly 
tiring him out ; but I tell you what I'm afraid you'll make 
him learn too, if you don't mind — you'll make him Icam to 
dislike the Bible as much as other boys dislike the birch-rod I" 

" Sir," cried Mr. Thorpe, turning suddenly round, and se- 
yerdy confronting Mr. Goodworth, " once for all, I must most 
respectfully insist on being spared for the future any open pro- 
fitmties in conversation, even from your lips. All my regard 
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and affection for jou, as Mrs. Thorpe's father, shall not pre- 
vent me from solemnly recording mj abhorrence of such awful 
infidelity as I believe to be involved in the words you have just 
spoken ! My relimous convictions recoil — " 

" Stop, sir !" said Mr. Qoodworth, seriously and sternly. 

Mr. Thorpe obeyed at once. The old gentleman's manner 
was generally much more remarkable for heartiness than for 
dignity ; but it altered completely while he now spoke. As 
be struck his hand on the taole, and rose from his chair, there 
was something in his look which it was not wise to disr^ard. 

" Mr. Thorpe," he went on, more calmly, but very decidedly, 
" I refrain from telling you what my opinion is of the * respect' 
and ' affection' which have allowed you to rebuke me in such 
terms as you have chosen. I merely desire to say that I shall 
never need a second reproof of the same kind at your hands ; for 
I shall never again speak to you on the subject of my grandson's 
education. If, in consideration of this assurance, you will now 
permit me, in my turn — not to rebuke — but to offer you one 
word of advice, I would recommend you not to be too ready in 
future, lightly and cruelly to accuse a man of infidelity because 
his religious opinions happen to differ on some subjects from 
yours. To infer a serious motive for your opponent's con- 
victions, however wrong you may think them, can do t/ou no 
harm : to infer a scoffing motive can do him no good. We will 
say nothing more about this, if you please. Let us shake hands, 
and never again revive a subject about which we disagree too 
widely ever to discuss it with advantage." 

At this moment the servant came in with lunch. Mr. Gt)od- 
worth poured himself out a glass of sherry, made a remark on 
the weather, and soon resumed his cheerful, everyday manner. 
But he did not forget the pledge that be had given to Mr. 
Thorpe. From that time forth, ho never by word or deed 
interfered again in his grandson's education. 

4 

While the theory of Mr. Thorpe's system of juvenile in- 
struction was being discussed in the free air of the parlour, the 
Practical working of that theor3% so far as regarded the case of 
faster Zack, was being exemplified in anytning but a satis- 
factory manner, in the prison-region of the dressmg-room. 

While she ascended the first flight of stairs, Mrs. Thorpe's 
ears informed her that her son was firing off one uuinterrupt-ed 
volley of kicks against the door of his place of confinement. 
As this was by no means an unusual circumstance, whene\er 
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tbe boy happened to be locked up for bad . behaviour, she felt 
distressed, but not at all surprised at what she heard ; and 
went into the drawing-room, on her way up stairs, to deposit 
her Bible and Prayerbook (kept in a morocco case, with gold 
clasps) on the little side-table, upon which they were always 
placed during week-days. Possibly, she was so, much agitated 
that her hand trembled ; possibly, she was in too great a hurry ;. 
possibly, the household imp who rules the brittle destinies of 
domestic glass and china, had marked her out as his destroying 
angel for that day ; but however it was, in placing tho morocco 
case on tbe table, she knocked down and broke an ornament 
standing near it — a little ivory model of a church steeple m 
the florid style, enshrined in a glass case. Picking up the 
fragments, and mourning over the catastrophe, occupied 8om& 
little time, more than she was aware of, before she at last left 
the drawing-room, to proceed on her way to the upper regions. 

As she laid her hand on the banisters, it struck her suddenly 
and significantly, that the noises in the dressing-room above 
had entirely ceased. 

The instant she satisfied herself of this, her maternal imagi- 
nation, uninfluenced by what Mr. Thorpe had said below stairs, 
conjured up an appalling vision of Zack before his father's- 
looking-glass, with his chin well lathered, and a bare razor at 
his nalked throat. The child had indeed a singular aptitude 
for amusing himself with purely adult occupations. Having 
once been incautiously taken into church by nis nurse, to see 
a female friend of hers married, Zack had, the very next day, 
insisted on solemnising the nuptial ceremony from recollection, 
before a bride and bridegroom of his own age, selected from 
his playfellows in the &;arden of the square. Another time, 
when tne gardener had mcautiously left his lighted pipe on a 
bench whUe he went to gather a flower for one of tbe local 
nurserymaids, whom he was accustomed to favour horticultu- 
rally in this way, Zack contrived, undetected, to take three 
greedy whiffs of pigtail in close succession ; was discovered 
reeling about the grass like a little drunkard ; and had to 
be smuggled home (deadly pale, and bathed in cold perspira- 
tion) to recover, out of his mother's sight, in the congenial 
gloom of the back kitchen. Although the precise infantine 
achievements here cited were unknown to IMrs. Thorpe, there 
were plenty more, like them, which she had discovered ; and 
the warning remembrance of which now hurried the poor lady 
up the second flight of stairs in a state of breathless agitation 
and alarm. 

Zack, however, had not got at the razors ; for they were all 
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locked up, as Mr. Thoipe had declared. 'Bat lie had, neyerthe- 
less, discovered in the dressngwrooin a means of perpetrating 
domestic mischief^ which his fetber had never thought of 
providing against. Finding that kicking, screaming, stamping, 
sobbing, and knocking down chairs, were quite powerless as 
methods of enforcing his liberation, he suddenly suspended his 
proceedings^; looked all round the room ; obeerved the cock 
which supplied his Other's bath with water; and instantly 
resolved to flood the house. He had set the water goinfi; in 
the bath, had filed it to the brim, and was anxiously waiting, 
perched up on a chair, to see it overflow — when his mother 
unlocked the dressing-room door, and entered the room. 

" Oh, you naughty, wicked, shocking child!" cried Mrs. 
Thorpe, horrified at what she beheld, but instantly stopping 
the threatened deluge from motives of precaution connected 
with the drawing-room ceiling. " Oh, Zack ! Zack ! what toUl 
you do uext ? What would your papa say if he heard of this ? 
You wicked, wicked, wicked child, I*m ashamed to look at 
you!" 

And, in very truth, Zack offered at that moment a suffi- 
ciently disheartening spectacle for a mother's eyes to dwell 
on. There stood the young imp, sturdy and upright in his 
chair, wriggling his shoulders m and out of his frock, and 
holding his hands behind him in unconscious imitation of the 
favourite action of Napoleon the Great. His light hair was 
all rumpled down over his forehead ; his lips were swelled ; 
his nose was red ; and from his bright blue eyes Eebellion 
looked out frankly mischievous, amid a surrounding halo ol 
dirt and tears, rubbed circular by his knuckles. After gazing 
on her son in mute despair for a minute or so, ]Mrs. Thorpe 
took the only course that was immediately open to her — or, ic» 
other words, took the child off" the chair. 

" Have you learnt your lesson, you wicked boy ?" she asked. 

" No, I havn't," answered Zack, resolutely. 

" Then come to the table with me : your papa's waiting to 
hear you. Come here and learn your lesson directly," said 
Mrs. Thorpe, leading the way to the table. 

" I won't !" rejoined Zack, emphasising the refusal by laying 
tight hold of the wet sides of tlie bath Aivdth both bauds. 

It was lucky for this rebel of six years old that he addressed 
those two words to his mother onlv. If his nurse had heard 
them, she would instantly have employed that old-established 
resource in all educational difficulties, famiharly known to 
persons of her condition under the appellation of " a smack on 
the head ;" if Mr. Thorpe had heard them, the boy would have 
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been sternly torn awa^, bound to the back of a chair, and 
placed ignominiouslj with his chin against the table; if Mr. 
Goodworth had heard them, the probability is that he would 
instantly have lost his temper, and soused his grandson head 
ever ears in the bath. Not one of these ideas occurred to 
Mrs. Thorpe, who possessed no ideas. But she had certain 
substitutes which were infinitely more useful in the present 
emergency : she had instincts. 

" Look up at me, Zack,** she said, returning to the bath, and 
BittiDg in the chair by its side ; " I want to say something to 
you." 

The boy obeyed directly. His mother opened her lips, 
stopped suddenly, said a few words, stopped again, hesitated — 
and then ended her first sentence of admonition in the most 
ridiculous manner, by snatching at the nearest towel, and 
beariag Zack off to the wash-hand basin. 

The plain fact was, that Mrs. Thorpe was secretly vain of her 
child. She had long since, poor woman, forced down the strong 
strait-waistcoats of prudeiy and restraint over every other 
moral weakness but this — of all vanities the most beautiful ; of 
all human failings surely the most pure ! Yes, she was proud 
of Zack ! The dear, naughty, handsome, church-disturbing, 
door- kicking, house-flooding Zack ! If he had been a plain- 
featured boy, she could have gone on more sternly with her 
admonition : but to look coolly on his handsome face, made 
ugly by dirt, tears, and rumpled hair ; to speak to him in that 
state, while soap, water, brush and towel, were all within reach, 
was more than the mother (or the woman either, for that 
matter) had the self-denial to do ! So, before it had well be- 
ffon, the maternal lecture ended impotently in the wash-hand 
basin. 

When the boy had been smartened and brushed up, Mrs. 
Thorpe took him on her lap ; and suppressing a strong desire 
to kiss him on both his round, shining cheeks, said these 
words : — 

" I want you to learn your lesson, because you will please 
me by obeying your papa. I have always been kind to you,—^ 
now I want you to be kind to me." 

For the first time, Zack hung down his head, and seemed 
unprepared with an answer. IVlrs. Thorpe knew by experience 
what this symptom meant. " I think you are beginning to be 
sorry for what you have done, and are going to be a good boy," 
she said. " If you are, I know you will give me a kiss." Zack 
hesitated again — then suddenly reached up, and gave his mother 
a hearty and loud- sounding kiss on the tip of her chin. *' As^ 
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now you will learn your lesson ?" continued Mrs. TTiorpe. ** I 
have always tried to make you happy, and I am sure you are 
ready, by this time, to try and maike me happy — are you not, 
Zack ?" 

'' Yes, I am," said Zack manfully. His mother took him at 
once to the table, on which the " Select Bible Texts for Chil- 
dren'* lay open, and tried to lift him into a chair. " No !" said 
the boy, resisting and shaking his head resolutely ; " I want to 
learn my lesson on your lap.*' 

Mrs. Thorpe humoured him' immediately. She was not a 
handsome, not even a pretty woman ; and the cold atmosphere 
of the dressing-room oy no means improved her personal ap- 
pearance. But, notwithstanding this, she lookea absolutely 
attractive and interesting at the present moment, as she sat 
with Zack in her arms, bending over him while he studied his 
three verses in the " Bible Texts." Women who have been ill- 
used by nature have this great advantage over men in the same 
predicament — wherever there is a child present, they have a 
means ready at hand, which they can all employ «dike, for 
hiding tlieir personal deficiencies. Who ever saw an awkward 
woman look awkward with a baby in her arms ? Who ever 
saw an ugly woman look ugly when she was kissing a child ? 

Zack, who was a remarkably quick boy when he chose to 
exert himself, got his lesson by heart in so short a time that 
his mother insisted on hearing him twice over, before she could 
satisfy herself that he was really perfect enough to appear in 
his father's presence. The second trial decided her doubts, 
and she took him in triumph down stairs. 

Mr. Thorpe was reading intently, Mr. Goodworth was think- 
ing profoundly, the rain was falling inveterately, the fog was 
thictening dirtily, and the austerity of the severe- looking 
parlour was hardening apace into its most adamantine Sunday 
^mness, as Zack was brought to say his lesson at his father's 
knees. He got through it perfectly again ; but his childish 
manner, during this third trial, altered from frankness to dis- 
trustfulness ; and he looked much oftener, while he said his task, 
at Mr. Goodworth than at his father. When the texts had been 
repeated, 'Mr. Thorpe just said to his wife, before resuming his 
book — " You may tell the nurse, mv dear, to get Zachary*s 
dinner ready for him — though he doesn't deserve it for be- 
having so badly about learning his lesson.** 

** Please, grandpapa, may I look at the picture-book you 
brought for me last night, after I was in bed ?" said Zack, ad- 
dressing Mr. Goodworth, and evidently feeling that he was 
entitled to his reward now he had suffered his punishment. 
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" Certainly not on a Sunday," interposed Mr. Thorpe ; " your 
grandpapa's book is not a book for Sundays." 

Mr. Goodworth started, and seemed about to speak; but 
recollecting what he had said to Mr. Thorpe, contented himself 
with poking the fire. The book in question was a certain 
romance, entitled " Jack and the Bean Stalk," adorned with 
illustrations in the freest style of water-colour art. 

" K you want to look at picture-books, you know what books 
you may have to-day ; and your mamma will get them for you 
when she comes in again," continued Mr. Thorpe. 

The works now referred to were, an old copy of the " Pil- 
grim's Progress " containing four small prints oi the period of 
the last century ; and a " LSe of Moses, ' illustrated by severe 
German outlines in the manner of the modern school. Zack 
knew well enough what books his father meant, and exhibited 
bis appreciation of them by again beginning to wriggle his 
shoulaers in and out of his frock. He had evidently had more 
than enough already of the " Pilgrim's Progress " and the 
" Life of Moses." 

Mr. Thorpe said nothing more, and returned to his reading. 
Mr. Goodworth put his hands in his pockets, yawned discon- 
solately, and lo6ked, with a languidly satirical expression in 
his eyes, to see what his grandson would do next. If the 
thought passing through the old gentleman's mind at that 
moment nad been put into words, it would have been exactly 
expressed in the following sentence : — " Ton miserable little 
boy ! "When I was your age, how I should have kicked at all 
this !" 

Zack was not long in finding a new resource. He spied Mr. 
Gt>od worth's cane standing in a comer ; and, instantly getting 
astride of it, prepared to amuse himself with a little imaginary 
horse-exercise up and down the room. He had just started at 
a gentle canter, when his father called out, " Zachary !" and 
brought the boy to a stand-still directly. 

"Put back the stick where you took it from," said Mr. 
Thorpe ; " you mustn't do that on Sunday. K you want to 
move about, you can walk up and down the room." 

Zack paused, debating for an instant whether he should 
disobey or burst out crying. 

" Put back the stick," repeated Mr. Thorpe. 

Zack remembered the dressing-room and the " Select Bible 
Texts for Children," and wisely obeyed. He was by this 
time completely crushed down into as rigid a state of Sunday 
discipline as his father could desire. After depositing the stick 
in the comer, he slowly walked up to Mr. Goodworth, with a 
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oomical expreBsion of imasement and dlBgost in Iub chubby 
face, and meekly laid down his head on hia erandfother'a knee. 

*' Never say die, Zack/* said the kind old geailraian, riaing 
and taking the boy in his arms. " While nurse ia-gettinfi; your 
dinner ready, let's look out of window, and see if it's going to 
dear up." 

]^Ir. Thorpe raised his head disapprovingly from hia book, 
but said nothing this time. 

'* Ah, rain ! rain ! rain !" muttered Mr. Goodworth, starine 
desperately out at the miserable prospect, while Zack amused 
himself by rubbing his nose vacantly backwards and forwards 
against a pane of glass. '' Sain ! rain ! Nothing but rain and 
fog in November. Hold up, Zack ! Ding-don^, ding-dong ; 
there go the bells for afternoon church ! I wonder whether it 
will be fine to-morrow? Think of the pudding, my boy!" 
whispered the old gentleman with a benevolent remembrance 
of the consolation which that thought had often afforded to 
him, when he was a child himself. 

" Yes," said Zack, acknowledging the pudding suggestion, 
but declining to profit by it. " And, please, when I've had 
my dinner, will somebody put me to bed r * 

"Put you to bed!" exclaimed Mr. Goodworth. "Why, 
bless the boy ! what's come to him now ? He used always to 
be wanting to stop up." 

" I want to go to bed, and get to to-morrow, and have my 
picture-book," was the weary and whimpering answer. 

" I'll be banged, if I don't want to go to bed too !" soliloquised 
the old gentleman under his breath, " and get to to-morrow, 
and have my * Times ' at break&st. I'm as bad as Zack, every 
bit !" 

" Grandpapa," continued the child, more wearily than before, 
" I want to whisper something in your ear." 

Mr. Goodworth bent down a little. Zack looked round cun- 
ningly towards his father — then putting his mouth close to his 
ffrandfather's ear, communicated the conclusion at which he 
had arrived, after the events of the day, in these words — 

"1 9ay J grandpapa^ I hate Sunday /" 
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CHAPTEE I. 

A K£W NXIGHBOTJBHOOD, AITD A STBAKGE CHABACTEB. 

At the period when the episode just related occurred in the 
life of Mr. Zacharj Thorpe the younger — that is to saj, in the 
year 1837 — IJaregrove Square was the farthest square from the 
city, and the nearest to the country, of any then existing in the 
north-western suburh of London. But, by the time fourteen 
years more had elapsed — that is to say, in the year 1851 — 
JBaregroYe Square had lost its distinctive character altogether ; 
other squares had filched from it those last remnants of healthy 
rustic naTOur from which its good name had been derived; 
other streets, crescents, rows, and villa^residences had forced 
themselves pitilessly between the old suburb and the country, 
and had suspended for ever the once neighbourly relations 
between the pavement of Baregrove Square and the pathways 
of the pleasant fields. 

Alexander's armies were great makers of conquests; and 
Napoleon's armies were great makers of conquests; but the 
modem Querilla regiments of the hod, the trowel, and the 
brick-kiln, are the greatest conquerors of all ; for they hold the 
longest the soil that they have once possessed. How mighty 
the devastation which follows in the wake of these tremendous 
aggressors, as they march through the kingdom of nature, 
triumphantly bricklaying beauty wherever they go! What 
dismantled castle, with the enemy's flag flying over its crum- 
bling walls, ever looked so utterly forlorn as a poor fleld- 
fortress of nature, imprisoned on all sides by the walled camp 
of the enemy, and degraded by a hostile banner of pole and 
board, with the conqueror's deyice iloscribed on it—-*' this 
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41 ROUND TO BE LET OK BUILDIKG LEASES?" What is the 

liistorical spectacle of Marl us sitting among the ruins of 
Carthape, but a trumpery theatrical set-scene, compared with 
the mournful modem sight of the last tree left standing, on the 
last few feet of grass left growing, amid the greenly-festering 
stucco of a finished Paradise £ow, or the naked scaffolding 
poles of a half-completed Prospect Place ? Oh, gritty-natnrea 
Guerilla regiments of the hod, the trowel, and the brick-kiln ! 
the town-pilgrim of nature, w hen he wanders out at fall of day 
into the domains which you have spared for a little while, hears 
strange things said of you in secret, as he duteously interprets 
the Old, primeval language of the leaves ; as he listens to the 
death- doomed trees, still whispering mournfully around him 
the last notes of their ancient even-song ! 

But what avails the voice of lamentation ? What new neigh- 
bourhood ever stopped on its way into the country, to hearken 
to the passive remonstrance of the fields, or to bow to the in- 
dignation of outraged admirers of the picturesque ? Never 
was suburb more impervious to any faint influences of this 
sort, than that especial suburb which grew up between Bare- 
grove Square and the country ; removing a walk among the 
hedge-rows a mile off from the resident families, with a ruthless 
rapidity at which sufferers on all sides stared aghast. First 
stories were built, and mortgaged by the enterprising pro- 
prietors to get money enough to go on with the second ; old 
speculators ifailed and were succeeded by new ; foundations 
sank from bad digging ; walls were blown down in high winds 
from hasty building ; bricks were called for in such quantities, 
and seized on in such haste, half-baked from the kilns, that 
they set the carts on fire, and had to be cooled in pails of 
water before they could be erected into walls — and still the new 
suburb defied all accidents, and grew irrepressibly into a little 
town of houses, ready to be let and lived in, from the one end 
to the other. 

The new neighbourhood offered house-accommodation — ac- 
cepted at the higher prices as yet only to a small extent — to 
three distinct subdivisions of the great middle class of our 
British population. Bents and piemises were adapted, in a 
steeply descending scale, to the means of the middle classes 
with large incomes, of the middle classes with moderate in- 
comes, and of the middle classes with small incomes. The 
abodes for the large incomes were called " mansions," and were 
fortified strongly against the rest of the suburb by being all 
built in one wide row, shut in at either end by ornamental 
gates, and called a "park." The unspeakable desolation of 
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aspect common to the whole suburb, was in a high state of 

Serfection in this part of it. Irreverent street noises &inted 
ead away on the threshold of the ornamental gates, at the 
sight of the hermit lodge-keeper. The cry of the costermonger 
and the screech of the vagaoond London boy were banished 
out of hearing. Even the regular tradesman's time-honoured 
business noises at customers' doors, seemed as if they ought 
to have been relinquished here. The frantic falsetto of the 
mOkman, the crash of the furious butcher's cart over the never- 
to-be pulverised stones of the new road through the " park," 
always sounded profanely to the passing stranger, in the spick- 
and-span stillness of this Paradise of the large incomes. 

Tlie hapless small incomes had the very worst end of the whole 
locality entirely to themselves, and absorbed all the noises and 
nuisances, just as the large incomes absorbed all the tranquilli- 
ties and luxuries of suburban existence. Here were the dreary 
limits at which architectural invention stopped in despair. 
Each house in this poor man's purgatory was, indeed, and in 
awful literalness, a orick box with a slate top to it. Every 
hole drilled in these boxes, whether door-hole or window -hole, 
was always overflowing with children. They ofLen mustered 
by forties and fifties in one street, and were the great pervading 
feature of the quarter. In the world of the large incomes, 
young life sprang up like a garden fountain, artificially playing 
only at stated periods in the sunshine. In the world of the 
small incomes, young life flowed out turbulently into the street, 
like an exhaustless kennel- deltige, in all weathers. Next to the 
children of the inhabitants, in visible numerical importance, 
came the shirts and petticoats, and miscellaneous linen of the 
inhabitants ; fluttering out to dry publicly on certain days of 
the week, and enlivenmg the treeless little gardens where they 
hung, with lightsome avenues of pinafores, and solemn-spread- 
ing foliage of stout Welsh flannel. Here that absorbing passion 
for oranges (especially active when the fruit is half ripe, and 
the weather is bitter cold), which distinguishes the city English 
girl of the lower orders, flourished in its finest development ; 
and here, also, the poisonous fumes of the holyday shop-boy's 
bad cigar told all resident nostrils when it was Sunday, as 
plainly as the church bells could tell it to all resident ears. 
The one permanent rarity in this neighbourhood, on week days, 
was to discover a male inhabitant in any part of it, between the 
hours of nine in the morning and six in the evening ; the one 
sorrowful sight which never varied, was to see that every 
woman, even to the youngest, looked more or less unhappy, 
olten care-stnckeu, while youth was still in the first bMa\ 

o 
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oftener du]d-«tridDai tefiaie matuzitj wm yet ia tiie fiill 



A« for the giett oentnl portioii of the siibiirb — or, inoQwr 
wordMf the loedity of the moderate iniTim — it veflected es- 
mdLj ihe liTes of thow who inhabited it, hj prasfnting no 
dietmctnra character of its ownat alL 

In one part, the better order of houaea imitated aa pomponufy 
aa they could, the architectural grandeur of the manaiona 
owned b j the large inoomea ; in another, the wont order of 
houaes respectably, but narrowly, eacaped a general reeemblanee 
to the brick bozea of the email inoomea. In aome places, the 
^park" influenoea lindicated th^ eziatenoe auperbly in the 
persons of isolated ladies who, not haTing a carnage to go out 
m for an airing, exhibited the next best thin^, a footman to 
walk behind them : and so got a pedestrian airmg genteelly in 
that way. In other pUoes, the obtrusiYe spirit of l^e brick 
boxes rode about, tmnly disguiaed, in chudreu's carriacea, 
drawn by nursery-maids; or fluttered aloft, delicately dia- 
cemible at anglea of yiew, in the shape of a laoe pocket- 
handkerchief, or a fine-worked chemisette, drying modestly at 
home in retired comers of back gardens. Generally, howeyer, 
the hostile influences of the large incomes and the small 
mingled together on the neutral ground of the moderate 
incomes ; turning it into the dullest, the dreariest, the most 
oppressively conventional diyision of the whole suburb. It was 
just that sort of place where the thoughtful man looking about 
nim mournfully at the locality, and physiologically observing 
the inhabitants, would be prone to stop suddenly, and ask him- 
self one plain, but terrible question : *' Do these people ever 
manage to get any real enjoyment out of their lives, trom one 
year's end to anouier P' 

To the looker-on at the system of life prevailing among the 
moderate incomes in England, the sort or existence which that 
system embodies seems in some aspects to be without a 
parallel in any other part of the civilised world. Is it not 
obviously true that, while the upper classes and the lower 
classes of English society have each their own characteristic 
recreations for leisure hours, adapted equally to their means 
and to their tastes, the middle classes, in general, have (to 
expose the sad reality) nothing of the sort ? To take an 
example from those eating and drinking recreations which 
absoro so large a portion of existence :^If the rich proprietors 
of the ''mansions" in the "park" could give their grand 
dinners, and be as prodigal as uiey pleased vrith their first-rate 
champagne, and their rare gastronomic delicacies ; the poor ten- 
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ants of the brick boxes could just as eamlj enjoy tbeir tea-garden 
conTersazione. and be just as ha^piljr and nospitablj prodigal, 
in turn, with their porter-pot, their teapot, their plate of bread- 
and-butter, and their dish of shrimps. On either side, these 
representatiYes of two pecuniarj extremes in society, looked for 
what recreations they wanted with their own eyes, pursued 
those recreations within their own limits, and enjoyed them- 
selves unreservedly in consequence. Not so with the moderate 
incomes: they, in their social moments, shrank absurdly far 
from the poor people's porter and shrimps ; crawled contempt- 
ibly near to the rich people's rare wines and luxurious dishes ; 
exposed theirpoverty in imitation by chemical champagne from 
second-rate wine merchants, by flabby salads and fetid oyster- 
patties from second-rate pastry-cooks ; were, in no one of their 
feetiye arrangements, true to their incomes, to their order, or 
to themselves ; and, in very truth, for all these reasons and 
many more, got no real enjoyment out of their lives, from one 
year's end to another. 

On the outskirts of tiiat part of the new suburb appropriated 
to these unhappy middle classes with moderate incomes, there 
lived a gentleman (by name Mr. Valentine Blyth) whose life 
offered as strong a practical contradiction as it is possible to 
ima(2;ine to the uves of his neighbours. 

He was by profession an artist — an artist in spite of circum- 
stances. Neither his father, nor his mother, nor any relation 
of theirs, on either side, had ever practised the Art of Painting, 
or had ever derived any special pleasure from the contemplation 
of pictures. They were all respectable commercial people of 
the steady fund-holding old school, who lived exclusively within 
their own circle ; and had never so much as spoken to a live 
artist or author in the whole course of their lives. The City- 
world in which Valentine's boyhood was passed, was as desti- 
tute of art influences of any kind as if it had been situated on 
the coast of Greenland ; and yet, to the astonishment of every- 
body, he was always drawing and painting, in his own rude 
way, at every leisure hour. His father was, as might be ex- 
pected, seriously disappointed and amazed at the strange 
flirection taken by the boy's inclinations. No one (including 
Valentine himself) could ever trace them back to any recog- 
nisal)le source; but everyone could observe plainly enough 
that there was no hope of successfully opposing them by fair 
meaus of auy kind. Seeing this, old Mr. Blyth, Uke a wise man, 
at last made a virtue of necessity ; and, giving way to his son, 
entered him, under strong commercial protest, as a student in 
the Schools of the Hoyal Academy. 

c 2 
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Here Yolentine remained, working induBtriousIr, imtD his 
twenty-first birthday. On that occasion, Mr. Bljth had a 
little serious talk with him about his prospects in life. In the 
course of this conversation, the young man was informed that 
a rich merchant-uncle was ready to take him into partnership ; 
and that his father was equally ready to start him in business 
with his whole share, as one of three children, in the com- 
fortable inheritance acquired for the family by the well-known 
City house of Blyth and Company. If Valentine • consented 
to this arrangement, his fortune was secured, and he might 
ride in his carriage before he was thirty. If, on the other 
hand, he really chose to fiing away a fortune, he should not be 
pinched for means to carry on his studies as a painter. The 
interest of his inheritance on his father's death, should be paid 
Quarterly to him during his father's lifetime : the annual in- 
dependence thus secured to the young artist, under any cir- 
cumstances, being calculated as amounting to a little over four 
hundred pounds a year. 

Valentuie was not deficient in gratitude. He took a day 
to consider what he should do, though his mind was quite 
made up about his choice beforehand; and then persisted in 
his first determination ; throwing away the present certainty 
of becoming a wealthy man, for the sake of tne future chance 
of turning out a great painter. 

If he had really possessed genius, there would have been 
nothing very remarkable in this part of his history, so far; 
but having nothing of the kind, holding not the smallest 
spark of the great creative fire in his whole mental compo- 
sition, surely there was something very discouraging to con- 
template, in the spectacle of a man resolutely determining, in 
spite of adverse home circumstances and strong home tempta- 
tion, to abandon all those paths in life, along which he might 
have walked fairly abreast with his fellows, for the one path in 
which he was predestinated by Nature to be always left behind 
by the way. Do the announcing angels, whose mission it is 
to whisper of greatness to great spirits, ever catch the in- 
fection of fallibility from their intercourse with mortals ? Do 
the voices which said truly to Shakspeare, to Eaphael, and to 
Mozart, in their youth-time, — You are chosen to be gods in 
this world — ever speak wrongly to souls which they are not 
ordained to approaca ? It may be so. There are men enough 
in all countnes whose lives would seem to prove it— whose 
deaths have not contradicted it. 

But even to victims such as these, there are pleasant resting- 
places on the thorny way, and flashes of sunlight now and 
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then, to make the cloudy prospect beautifiily though only for 
a little while. It is not all misfortune and disappointment 
to the man who is mentally unworthy of a great intellectual 
Yocation, so long as he is morally worthy of it ; so long as he 
can pursue it honestly, patiently, and affectionately, for its own 
dear sake. Let him work, though ever so obscurely, in this 
spirit towards his labour, and he shall find the labour itself 
its own exceeding great reward. In that reward lives the 
divine consolation, which, though Pame turn her back on him 
contemptuously, and Affluence pass over unpitying to the 
other side of the way, shall still pour oil upon all his wounds, 
and take him quietly and tenderly to the hard journey's end. 
To this one exhaustless solace, which the work, no matter of what 
degree, can yield always to earnest workers, the man who has 
succeeded, and the man who has failed, can turn alike, as to 
a common mother — the one, for refuge from mean envy and 
slanderous hatred, from all the soreist evils which even the 
thriving child of Fame is heir to ; the other, from neglect, from 
ridicule, from defeat, from all the petty tyrannies which the 
pining bondman of Obscurity is fated to undergo. 

Thus it was with Valentine. He had sacrificed a fortune to 
his Art ; and his Art — in the world's eye at least — had given 
to him nothing in return. Friends and relatives who had not 
scrupled, on being made acquainted with his choice of a 
vocation, to call it in question, and thereby to commit that 
worst and most universal of all human impertinences, which 
consists of telling a man to his face, by the plainest possible 
inference, that others are better able than he is himself to 
judge what calling in life is fittest and worthiest for him — 
friends and relatives who thus upbraided Valentine for his 
refusal to accept the partnership in his uncle's house, afiected, 
on discovering that ne made no public progress whatever in 
Art, to believe that he was simply an idle fellow, who knew 
that his father's liberality placed him beyond the necessity 
of working for his breaa, and who had taken up the puiv 
suit of painting as a mere amateur amusement to occupy his 
leisure hours. To a man who laboured like poor Blyth, with 
the steadiest industry and the highest aspirations, such whis- 
pered calumnies as these were of all mortifications the most 
cruel, of all earthly insults the hardest to bear. 

Still he worked on patiently, never losing faith or hope, be- 
<»use he never lost the love of his Art, or the enjoyment of 
pursuing it, irrespective of results, however disheartening. 
Idke most other men of his slight intellectual calibre, the 
works he produced were various, if nothing else. Ha tcv^ 
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Ihe florid style, and tbe Mvere style ; be was by tnnii deviK 
tional, allegorical, historical, sentimciital, humoroiu. At cue 
time, He abandoned figure-painting altogether, and took to 
landscape ; now producing conyentional studies ttam Nature, 
—and now, again, revelling in poetical eompodtioaia, which 
might have hung undetected in many a collection as dcmbtfbl 
specimens of Berghem or Claude. 

But whatever department of painting Valentine tried t^ 
excel in, the same unhappy destiny seemed always in reserve 
for each completed effort. For years and years his pictures 
pleaded hard for admission at the Academy doors, and were 
mvariably (and not unfairly, it must be confessed) refused 
even the worst places on the walls of the Exhibition rooms. 
Season after season he still bravely struggled on, never de* 
pressed, never hopeless while he was beforehis easel, until at 
last the day of reward — how long and painfully wrought for 1 
— actually arrived. A small picture of a very insimificant 
subject — being only a kitchen ** interior," with a sleek cat on 
a dresser, stealing milk from the tea-tray during the servant's 
abHoncc— was benevolently marked " doubtful" by the Hanging 
Committee ; was thereupon kept in reserve, in case it might 
ha]){)en to fit any forpjottcn place near the floor — did fit such 
a place — and was really hung up, as Mr. Blyth's little unit of 
a contribution to the one thousand and odd works exhibited 
to the public, that year, by the Boyal Academy. 

But Valentine's triumph did not end here. His picture of 
the treacherous cat stealing the household milk — entitled, by 
way of apj)ealinpf jocoBcly to the strong Protestant interest, "The 
JoKuit ill the Family," — was really sold to an Art-Union prize- 
holder for ten pounds. Once furnished with a bank note won 
by liis own brush, Valentine indulged in the most extravagant 
anticipations of future celebrity ana future wealth ; and proved, 
recklcHHly enough, that he believed as firmly as an^ other 
visionary in the wildest dreams of his own imagination, by 
marrying, and setting up an entablishment, on the strength of 
the success which had been acliieved by " The Jesuit in the 
Family." 

He had been for some time mst engaged to the lady who 
had now become Mrs. Valentine JBlyth. She was the youngest 
of eight sisters, who formed part of the family of a poor 
engraver, and who, in the absence of any mere money qualifica- 
tions, were all rich alike in the ownership of most magnificent 
Christian names. Mrs. Blyth was called Lavinia-Ada; and 
hers was by far the humblest name to be found among the 
whole sisterhood. Valentine's relations all objected strong 
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to ftiB matdiy no^ anlj on accoont of the bride's poyerty, but 
for another and a very serioiiB reason, which events soon proved 
to be but too well founded. 

Lavinia had suffered long and severely, as a child, from a bad 
spinal maladj. Ckmstant attention, and such medical assistanod 
as her father could afford to employ, had, it was said, successfully 
combated the disorder ; and the girl grew up, prettier thi^ 
any of her sisters, and apparently almost as strong as the 
healthiest of them. Old Mr. Blyth, however, on hearing that 
his son was now just as determined to become a married man 
aa he had formerly been to become a painter, thought it 
advisable to make certain inquiries about the young lady*B 
constitution ; and addressed them, with characteristic caution, 
V> the family doctor, at a private interview. 

The result of this conference was far from bein^ satisflEKstory* 
The doctor was suspiciously careful not to commit himself: he 
said that be hoped the spine was no longer in danger of being 
affected ; but that he could not conscien^ously express himself 
as feeling qmte sure about it. Having reputed these dis- 
couraging words to his son, old Mr. Blyth delicately and con- 
siderately, but very plainly, a^ed YaJentine whether, after 
what he Imd heard, he still honestly thotifi;lit that he would be 
consulting his own happiness, or the lady's happiness either, 
by marrying her at all r or, at least, by marrying her at a time 
when the doctor cocdd not venture to say that the poor girl 
might not be even yet in danger of becoming an, invalid for 
life? 

Valentine, as usual, persisted at first in looking exclusivelj 
at the bright side of the question, and made light of the doo* 
tor*s authority accordingly. 

** Lawie and I kre each other dearly," he said with a little 
trembling m his voice, but with perfect firmness of manner. 
^ I hope in Qod Ihat what you seem to fear will never happen ; 
but even if it should, I shall never repent having married her, 
for I know that I am just as ready to be her nurse aa to be her 
husband. I am wilHng to take her in sickness and in health, 
as the Prayep-Book says. In my home she would have such 
constant attention paid to her wants and comforts as she could 
not have at her father's, with his large family and his poverty, 
poor fellow ! And tlfp is reason enough, I think, for my nuus 
rying her, evetn if the worst should take place. But I always 
Imve hoped for the best, as you know, father : and I mean to 
go on hoping for poor Lawie, just the same as erer !" 

What coiSd old Mr. Blyth, what could any man of heart and 
honour, oppose to such an answer as this? Nothing, Xhft 
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marriage took place ; and Yalentina'a father tried hard, and not 
altogetner vaiulv, to feel as Banguine about future results u 

Valentine himself. 

For several months^how short the time seemed, when thcj 
looked back on it in after-years I — the happiness of the painter 
and his wife more than fulfilled the brightest hopes which thej 
had formed as lovers. As for the doctor's cautious words, 
they were hardly remembered now ; or, if recalled, were recalled 
only to be laughed over. But the time of bitter grief, which 
hacf been appointed, thouG;h they knew it not, came inexorably, 
even while they were still lightly jesting at all medical authority 
round the ])aintcr's fireside. Layinia caught a seyere cola. 
Tlio cold turned to rheumaUsm, to feyer, then to general 
debility, then to nervous atta<!ls— -each one of these disorders, 
being really but so many false appearances, under which the 
horrible spmal malady was treacherously and slowly advancing 
in di^guiso. 

When the first positive symptoms appeared, old Mr. Blyth 
acted with all liis accustomed generosity towards his son. " My 
purse is yours, Valentine," said he ; " open it when you like ; 
and let Laviuia, while there is a chance tor her, have the same 
advice and the same remedies as if she was the greatest duchess 
in the land." The old man's affectionate advice was affection- 
ately followed. The most renowned doctors in England pre- 
scrioed for Lavinia; everything that science and incessant 
attention could do, was done ; but the terrible disease still 
baffled remedy after remedy, advancing surely and irresistibly, 
until at last the doctors themselves lost all hope. So far as 
human science could foretell events, Mrs. Blyth, in the opinion 
of all her medical advisers, was doomed for the rest of her life 
never to rise again from the bed on which she lay ; except, per- 
haps, to be sometimes moved to the sofa, or, in the event of 
some favourable reaction, to be wheeled about occasionally in 
%n invalid chair. 

What the shock of this intelligence was, both to husband 
and wife, no one ever knew ; they nobly kept it a secret even 
from each other. Mrs. Blyth was the first to recover courage 
and calmness. She begged, as an especial favour, that Valen- 
tine would seek consolation, where she knew he must find it 
sooner or later, by going back to his studio, and resuming his 
old familiar labours, which had been suspended from the time 
when her illness had originally declared itself. 

On the first day when, in obedience to her wishes, he sat 
before his picture again — the half-finished picture from which 
he had been separated for so many months— on that first day. 
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when the friendly occupation of his life seemed suddenly to 
have grown strange to nim ; when his brush wandered idly 
among the colours, when his tears dropped fast on the palette 
every time he looked down on it ; when he tried hard to work 
as usual, though only for half an hour, only on simple back- 
ground places in the composition ; and still the brush made 
false touches, and still the tints would not mingle as they 
should, and still the same words, repeated over and over a^aiii, 
would burst from his lips : " Oh, poor Lawie ! oh, poor, dear, 
dear Lawie!" — even then, the spirit of that beloved art, which 
he had always followed so humbly and so faithfully, was true 
to its divine mission, and comforted and upheld him at t};c 
last bitterest moment when he laid down his palette in despair. 

While he was still hiding his face before the very picture 
which he and his wife had once innocently and secretly glorified 
together, in those happy days of its beginning that were never 
to come again, the sudden thought of consolation shone out 
on his heart, and showed him how he might adorn all his after- 
life with the deathless beauty of a pure and noble purpose 
Thenceforth, his vague dreams of fame, and of rich men 
wrangling with each other for the possession of his pictures, 
took the second place in his mind ; and, in their stead, spraug 
up the new resolution that he would win independently, with 
his own brush, no matter at what sacrifice of pride and ambi- 
tion, the means of surrounding his sick wife with all those 
luxuries and refinements which his own little income did not 
enable him to obtain, and which he shrank with instinctive 
delicacy from accepting as presents bestowed by his father's 
generosity. Here was the consoling, purpose which robbed 
affliction of half its bitterness already, and bound him and 
his art together by a bond more sacred than any that had 
united them before. In the very hour when this thought 
came to him, he rose without a pang to turn the great historical 
composition, from which he had once hoped so much, with its 
face to the wall, and set himself to finish an unpretending 
little ** Study " of a cottage courtyard, which he was certain 
of selling to a picture- dealing friend. The first approach to 
happiness which he had known for a long, long time past, was 
on the evening of that day, when he went upstairs to sit with 
Lavinia ; and, keeping secret his purpose of tne morning, made 
the sick woman smile in spite of her sufierings, by asking her 
how she should like to have her room furnished, if she were 
the lady of a great lord, instead of being only the wife of 
Valentine Blyth. 

Then came the happy day when the secret was revealed, and 
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ufterwardB the pleasant jetom when poor Mrs. Blyili*8 moat 
splendid Tisions of luxniy were all gnidnallr realised through 
her husband's exertions in his profession. "Bat for his wife's 
influence, Valentine would haTe been in danger of abandoning 
High Art and Classical Landscape altogether, for cheap por- 
trait-painting, cheap copying, and cheap studies of Still LUe. 
But Mrs. Blyth, bedridden as she was, contrived to presenre 
aH her old influence over the labours of the Studio, and would 
ask for nothing^ new, and receive nothing new, in her room, 
except on condition that her husband was to paint at least one 
picture of High Art every year, for the sake (as she proudly 
said) of " asserting his intellect and his reputation in the eyes of 
the public.** Accordingly, Mr. Blyth's time was pretty equally 
divided between the production of great unsaleable '' compo- 
sitions,'* which were always hung near the ceiline in the Exni- 
bition, and of small marketable commodities, which were as 
invariably hung near the floor. 

Valentine's average earnings from his art, though humble 
enough in amount, amply sufliced to fulfil the aflectionate pur- 
pose for which, to the last farthing, they were rigorously set 
aside. *' Lawie's Drawing-Boom" (this was Mr. Blyth's name 
for his wife's bed-room) really looked as bright and beautiful 
as any royal chamber in the universe. The rarest flowers, the 
prettiest gardens under glass, bowls with gold and silver fish 
in them, a small aviary ot birds, an uEolian harp to put on the 
window-sill in summer time, some of Valentine's best drawings 
from the old masters, prettily-framed proof-impressions of en- 
gravings done by Mrs. Blyth's father, curtains and hangings 
of the tenderest colour and texture, inlaid tables, and delicately- 
carved book-cases, were among the diflerent objects of refine- 
ment and beauty which, in the course of years, Mr. Blyth's 
industry bad enabled him to accumulate for his wife's pleasure. 
No one but himself ever knew what he had sacrificed in la- 
bouring to gain these thin^. The heartless people whose 
portraits he had painted, and whose impertinences he had par 
tiently submitted to ; the mean bargainers who had treated him 
like a tradesman ; the dastardly men of business who had •dis- 
graced their order by taking advantage of his simplicity — how 
hardly and cruelly such insect natures of this world had oflen 
dealt with that noble heart ! how despicably they had planted 
their small gad-fly stings in the high soul whicn it was never 
permitted to them to subdue ! 

No ! not once to subdue, not once to tarnish ! All petty 
humiliations were forgotten in one look at '' Lawie's Drawing- 
Xoom ;*' all stain of insolent words vanished from Valentine's 
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iCfrj m the atmosphero of the Stadio. Nerer was a mow 
Miperficial jadgment pronounced than when his friends said 
ikat he had thrown away his whole life, because he had chosen, 
a Tocation in which he could win no public success. The 
lad's earliest instincts had indeed led him truly, after alL The 
tfrt to which he had deroted himself was the only earthly pur- 
suit that could harmonise as perfectly with all the eccentri- 
cities as with all the graces of his character, that could mingle 
happily with every joy, tenderly with every grief, belonging 
to the quiet, simple, and innocent life, wmch, employ him 
anyhow, it was in nis original nature to lead. But for this 
protecthig art, under what prim disguises, amid what foggy 
social climates of class conventionality, would the worlds cle- 
rical, legal, mercantile, military, naval, or dandy, have oxtin«> 
guished this man, if any one of them had caumt him in its 
snares ! Where would then have been his frolicsome enthu* 
siasm that nothing could dispirit ; his inveterate oddities of 
thought, speech, and action, which made all his friends laugh 
at him ana bless him in the same breath ; his affections, so 
manly in their firmness, so womanly in their tenderness, so 
ehildhkef in their frank, fearless confidence that dreaded neither 
ridicule on the one side, nor deception on the other ? Where, 
and how. would all these characteristics have vanished, but for 
his art — ^but for the abiding spirit, ever present to preserve 
their vital warmth against the outer and earthly cold ? The 
wisest of Valentine's friends, who shook their heads disparag- 
ingly whenever his name was mentioned, were at least wise 
enough in their generation never to ask themselves such em- 
barrassing questions as these. 

Thus much for the history of the painter's past life. We 
mar now make his acquaintance in the appropriate atmosphem 
of hiB own Studio. 
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KB. BLTTH HT HIS STTTDIO. 



It was wintry weather — not such a November winter's day as 
some of us may remember looking at fourteen years ago, in 
Baregrove Square, but a brisk frosty morning in January. 
The country view visible from the back windows of Mr. 
Blyth's house, which stood on the extreme limit of the new 
suburb, was thinly and brightly dressed out for the sun's morn- 
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ing ley^e, in its finest raiment of pure snow. The cold bluA 
sky was cloudless ; every sound out of doors fell on tlie ear 
with a hearty and jocund ring ; all newlj-lit fires burnt up 
brightly ana willingly without coaxing; and the robin-red* 
breasts hopped about expectantly on balconies and window- 
sills, as if tney only waited for an inyitation to walk in and 
warm themselves, along with their larger fellow creatures, round 
the kindly hearth. 

The Studio was a large and lofly room, lighted by a s^- 
light, and running along the side of the house throughout itf 
whole depth. Its walls were covered with plain brown paper, 
and its iloor was only carpeted in the middle. The most 
prominent pieces of furniture were two large easels placed at 
either extremity of the room ; each supporting a picture of 
considerable size, covered over for the present with a pair of 
sheets which looked wofully in want or washing. There was 
a painting-stand with quantities of shallow little drawers, some 
too full to open, others, again, too full to shut ; there was a 
movable platform to put sitters on, covered with red cloth 
much disguised in dust ; there was a small square table of new 
deal, and a large round table of dilapidated rosewood, both 
laden "with sketch-books, portfolios, dog's-eared sheets of draw- 
ing paper, tin pots, scattered brushes, palette-knives, rags 
variously defiled by paint and oil, pencils, chalks, port-crayons 
— the whole smelling powerfully at all points of turpentine. 

Finally, there were chairs in plenty, no one of which, how- 
ever, at all resembled the other. In one comer stood a 
mouldy antique chair with a high back, and a basin of dirty 
water on the seat. By the side of the fire-place a cheap straw 
chair of the beehive pattern was tilted over against a dining- 
room chair, with a liorse-hair cushion. Before the largest of 
the two pictures, and hard by a portable flight of steps, stood 
a rickety office-stool. On tne jnatform for sitters a modem 
easy chair, with the cover in tatters, invited all models to pic- 
turesque repose. Close to the rosewood table was placed a 
rocking-chair, and between the legs of the deal table were 
huddled together a camp-stool and a hassock. In short, every 
remarkable variety of the illustrious family of Seats was re- 
presented in one comer or another of Mr. Blyth's painting- 
room. 

All the surplus small articles which shelves, tables, and 
chairs were unable to accommodate, reposed in comfortable 
contusion on the floor. One half at least of a pack of cards 
seemed to be scattered about in this way. A shirt-collar, three 
gloves, a boot, a shoe, and half a slipper ; a silk stocking, and 
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a pair of worsted muffeteeis ; tliree old play-bills rolled into a 
ball ; a pencil-case, a paper-knife, a tootn-powder-box without 
a lid, and a superannuated black-beetle trap turned bottom 
upwards, assisted in forming part of the heterogeneous collec- 
tion of rubbish strewed about the studio floor. And worse 
than all — as tending to show that the painter absolutely 
enjoyed his own disorderly habits — Mr. myth had jocosely 
desecrated his art, by making it imitate litter where, in all 
conscience, there was real litter enough already. Just in the 
way of anybody entering the room, he had painted, on the 
bare floor, exact representations of a new quill pen and a very 
expensive-looking sable brush, lying all ready to be trodden 
upon by entering feet. Fresh visitors constantly attested the 
skilfulness of these imitations by involuntarily stooping to pick 
up the illusive pen and brush ; Mr. Blyth always enjoy iug 
the discomflture and astonishment of every new victim, as 
thoroughly as if the practical joke had been a perfectly new 
one on each successive occasion. 

Such was the interior condition of the painting-room, after 
the owner had inhabited it for a period of little more than 
two months ! 

The church-clock of the suburb has just struck ten, when 
quick, light steps approach the studio door. A gentleman 
enters — trips gaily over the imitative pen and brush — and, 
walking up to the fire, begins to warm his back at it, looking 
about nim rather absently, and whistling " Drops of Brandy '* 
in the minor key. This gentleman is Mr. Valentine Blyth. 

He looks under forty, but is really a little over fifty. His 
face is round and rosy, and not marked by a single wrinkle in 
any part of it. He has large, sparkling black eyes ; wears 
neither whiskers, beard, nor moustache ; keeps his thick curly 
black hair rather too closely cut ; and has a briskly-comical 
kindness of expression in his face, which it is not easy to con» 
template for the first time without smiling at him. He is tall 
and stout, always wears very tight trousers, and generally keeps 
his wristbands turned up over the cufls of his coat. All his 
movements are quick and fidgetty. He appears to walk 
principally on his toes, and seems always on the point of 
beginning to dance, or jump, or run whenever he moves about, 
either in or out of doors. When he speaks he has an odd 
habit of ducking his head suddenly, and looking at the person 
whom he addresses over his shoulder. These, and other little 
personal peculiarities of the same undignified nature, aU con- 
tribute to make him exactly that sort of person whom ever)*"- 
l^oc'y shakes hands with, and nobody bows to, on a first intro* 
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potion of a fault, or tbe reward of a half-iKrfidajr. Chi tbe 
other kand, he ib deddedlT impopoiar among that large daaa 
of Eoj^hmen, wfaoae onij topics of ooopenatum are pvblie 
muMnoet and political abiuet; for he icaoliit^ looka at 
ereiTthing on the bright side, ind has nerer reaii a l e adin g 
article or a pariiamentanr debate in his life. In brief^ men of 
bosineAH habits think him a fool, and inteUectnal women with 
independent views cite him triumphantly as an exoelleiit 
specimen of the inferior male sex. 

Still whiBtling. )Ir. Blyth walks towards an earthen pipkin 
in one comer of the studio, and takes from it a little coina 
palette which he has neglected to clean since he last used it 
JxKikin^ round the room for some waste paper, on which he 
can dffr>oHit tbe half-dried old paint that has been scraped off 
witii i\\*i palette knife, Mr. Blyth*s ejes happen to b'gnt first 
on the deal table, and on four or five notes which lie scattered 
over it. 

The»e he thinks will suit his purpose as well as anything 
3liie, HO he takes up the notes, but before making use o^ them, 
reads their contents over for the second time — partly by way 
of caution, partly through a dawdling habit, which men of his 
absent disposition are always too ready to contract. Three of 
these letters happen to be in the same scrambling, blotted hand- 
writing. They are none of them very long, and are the pro- 
duction of a former acquaintance of the reader*s, who has 
somewhat altered in height and personal appearance during 
the course of the last fourteen years. Here is the first of the 
notes which Valentine is now r^uling : — 

" Dear Blyth, — My father says Theatres are the Devil's 
Houses, and I must be home by eleven o'clock. I*m sure I 
n(iV(T did anything wrong at a Theatre, which I might not have 
<l()no just the same anywhere else ; unless laughing over a good 
])lay is one of the national sins he's always talking about. I 
caift p^and it much longer, even for my mother's sake ! Tou 
iins my only friend. I shall come and see you to-morrow, so 
miiul and be at home. How I wish I was an artist ! Yours 
ever, Z. Tuobfx, Jun." 

Hlmking his head and smiling at the same time, "Mr. Blyth 
finishi's this letter— drops a perfect puddle of dirty paint and 
turiieutinc in the middle, over the words '* national sins," throws 
the paper into the fire — and goes on to note number two :— 
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*^ Bear Blyth,— I couldn't come jesterds^, because of another 
IjiuuTel at home, and my mother crying abont it, of counie. 
JAy father smelt . tobacco c^oke at morning prayers. It was 
my coat, which I forgot to air at the fire uie night before ; 
and he found it out, and said he wouldn't have me smoke, 
JMcause it led to dissipation — ^but I told him (which is true) 
that lots of parsons smoked. I wish you visited at our house, 
and could come and say a word on my side. Dear Blyth, I 
am perfectly wretched ; for I have had all my cigars taken 
finom me ; and I am, yours truly, Z. Thorpe, Just." 

A third note is required before the palette can be scraped 
dean. Mr. Blyth reads the contents rather gravely on this 
occasion; rapidly plastering his last morsels of waste paint 
upon the paper as he goes on, untU at length it looks as if it 
had been well peppered with all the colours of the rainbow. 

Zack's third letter of complaint certainly promised serious 
domestic tribulation for the ruling power at Baregrove 
Square: — 

" Dear Blyth, — I have given in — at least for the present. I 
told my father about my wanting to be an artist, and about 
your saying that I had a good notion of drawing, and an eye 
for a likeness ; but I might just as well have talked to one ot 
your easels. He means to make a man of business of me. And 
here I have been, for the last three weeks, at a Tea Broker's 
office in the city, in consequence. They all say it's a good 
opening for me, and talk about the respectability of commercial 
pursuits. I don't want to be respectable, and I hate com- 
mercial pursuits. What is the good of forcing me into a mer- 
chant's office, when I can't say my Multiplication table P Ask 
my mother about that : ihe'll tell you ! Only fancy me going 
round tea warehouses in filthy Jewish places like St. Mary- 
Axe, to take samples, with a blue bag to carry them about in ; 
and a dirty junior clerk, who cleans his pen in his hair, to teach 
me how to lold up parcels ! Isn't it enough to make my blood 
boil to think of it r I can't go on, and I won't go on in this 
way ! Mind you're at home to-morrow ; I'm coming to speak 
to you about how I'm to begin learning to be an artist. The 
junior clerk is going to do all my sampling work for me in the 
morning ; and we are to meet in the afternoon, after I have 
come away from you, at a chop-house ; and then go back to the 
office as if we had been together all day, just as usuaL Ever 
yours, Z. Thobpb, Juiir. — P.S. My mind's made up : if the 
worst comes to the worst, I shal^ leave home." 
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^ Oh, dear me ! oh, dear ! dear me !" Bays Valentine, monm^ 
ftillj rubbing his palette clean with a bit of rag. ** What will 
it all end in, I wonder. Old Thorpe's going just the way, 
with Ills obstinate severity, to drive Zack to something despe- 
rate. Coming here to-morrow, he says?" continues Mr. Blyiiiy 
approaching the smallest of the two pictures, placed on easels 
at opposite extremities of the room. ''Commg to-morrow! 
He never dates his notes ; but I suppose, as this one came 
last night, to-morrow means to-day.". 

Saying these words with eyes absently fixed on his picture, 
Valentine withdraws the sheet stretched over the canvas, and 
discloses a Classical Landscape of his own composition. 

If Mr. Bl3rth had done nothing else in producmg the picture 
which now confronted him, he had at least achieved one great 
end of all Classic Art, by reminding nobody of anything 
simple, familiar, or pleasing to them in nature. In the fore- 
ground of his composition, were the three lankv ruined co- 
lumnR, the dancing Bacchantes, the musing philosopher, the 
mahogany-coloured vegetation, and the bosky and branchless 
trees, with which we have all been familiar, from our youth up- 
wards, in " classical compositions." Down the middle of the 
scene ran that wonderful river, which is always rippling with 
the same regular waves ; and always bearing onward the same 
capsizable galleys, "with the same vermilion and bJue revellers 
striking lyres on the deck. On the bank where there was 
most room for it, appeared our old, old friend, the architec- 
tural City, which nobody could possibly live in ; and which is 
composea of nothing but temples, towers, monuments, flights 
of steps, and bewildering rows of pillars. In the distance, our 
favoiu^ite blue mountains were as blue and as peaky as ever, 
on Valentine's canvas ; and our generally-approved pale yellow 
sun was still disfigured by the same attack of ai^riai jaundice, 
from which he has suffered ever since classical compositions 
first forbade him to take refuge from the sight behind a 
friendly cloud. 

Afler standing before his picture in afiectionate contempla- 
tion of its beaifties for a minute or so, Valentine resumes the 
business of preparing his palette. 

As the bee comes and goes irregularly from flower to flower; 
as the butterfly flutters in a zig-zag course from one sunny 
place on the garden wall to another— or, as an old woman 
runs from wrong omnibus to wrong omnibus, at the Elephant 
and Castle, before she can discover the right one ; as a 
tryman blunders up one street, and down another, b< 
can find the way to his place of destination in ~ 
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does Mr. Bljtii now come and go, flutter, ran, and blunder in 
a miehly hurry about bis studio, in search of missing colours 
which ought to be in his paintinfi;-box, but which are not to be 
found there. While he is still hunting through the room, his 
legs come into collision with a large drawing-board on which 
there is a blank sheet of paper stretched. This board seems to 
remind Mr. Blyth of some duty connected with it. He places 
it a^nst two chairs, in a good light ; then approacmng a 
shelf on which some plaster-casts are arranged, takes down 
from it a bust of the V onus de Medici — ^which bust he next 
places on his old office stool, opposite to the two chairs and the 
drawing-board. Just as these preparations are completed, 
the door of the studio opens, and a yery important member of 
the painter's household — ^who has not yet been introduced to 
the reader, and who is in no way related either to Valentine 
or his wife — enters the room. 

This mysterious resident under Mr. Blyth's roof is a Young 
Lady. 

She is dressed in very pretty, simple, Quaker-like attire. 
Her gown is of a light-grey colour, covered by a neat little black 
apron in front, and fastened roimd the throat over a frill collar. 
Tne sleeves of this dress are worn tight to the arm, and are 
terminated at the wrists by quaint-looking cuffs of antique 
lace, the only ornamental morsels of costume which she has on. 
It is impossible to describe how deliciously soft, bright, fr^sh, 
jnre, and delicate this young lady is, merely as an object to 
look at, contrasted witn the dingy disorder of the studio- 
sphere through which she now moves. The keenest observers, 
bieholding her as she at present appears, would detect nothing in 
her face or figure, her manner or her costume, in the slightest 
degree suggestive of impenetrable mystery, or incurable mis- 
fortune. And yet, she happens to be the only person in Mr. 
Blyth's household at whom prying glances are directed, when- 
ever she walks out ; whose very existence is referred to by 
the painter's neighbours with an invariable accompaniment of 
shnigs, sighs, and lamenting looks ; and whose '' case" is 
always compassionately designated as '* a sad one," whenever 
It is brought forward, m the course of conversation, at dinner- 
tables and tea-tables in the new suburb. 

Socially, we may be all easily divided into two classes in this 

world — at least in the civilisecf part of it. If we are not the 

people whom others talk about, then we are sure to be the 

_ pe ople who talk about others. The young lady who had just 

IpP^toed Mr. Blyth's painting room, belonged to the former 

r ^of human beings. 
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She seemed fated to be used as a consUnt salMrt of con- 
venation by ber fellow-creatiires. Byen bar uoe akme— 
simply OM a face— could not escape perpetual discussion ; and 
that, too, among Valentine's fhenos, wbo all knew ber well, 
and loved ber dearlj. It was tbe oddest tbing in tbe world, 
but no one of tbom could ever agree witb anotber (except on 
a certain point, to be presently mentioned) as to wbicb of ber 
personal attractions ougbt to be first selected for approYal, or 
quoted as particularly asserting ber daims to tbe admiration 
of all worsnippers of beauty. 

To take toree or four instances of this. Tbere was Mr. 
GHmble, the civil little picture-dealer, and a very eood fiiend 
in every way to Valentine : tbere was Mr. GKmble, wbo de- 
clared that ber principal charm was in ber complexion — her 
fair, clear, wonderful complexion — which he wornd defy ftnj 
artist alive to paint, let him try ever so hard, or be ever so 
great a man. Then came the Dowager Countess of Bramble- 
down, the frolicsome old aristocrat, who was generally believed 
to be " a little cracked ;*' wbo haunted Mr. Blytb's studio, afber 
having once given him an order to paint her rare China tea- 
service, and her favourite muff, in one group ; and wbo differed 
entirely from the little picture-dealer. " Fiddle-de-dee !" cried 
her ladyship, scornfully, on hearing Mr. Gimble^s opinion 
quoted one day. "The man may know something about 
pictures, but he is an idiot about women. Her complexion, 
mdeed! I could make as good a complexion for myself (we old. 
women are painters too, in our way, Blyth). * Don't tell me 
about her complexion — it's her eyes! her incomparable blue 
eyes, which would have driven the young men of my time mad 
— mad, I give you my word of honour ! Not a gentleman, sir, 
in my youthful days — and they were gentlemen then — ^but 
woula have been too happy to run away with her for her eyea 
alone ; and what's more, to have shot any man who said aa 
much as * Stop him !' Complexion, indeed, Mr. Gimble ? 1*11 
complexion you, next time I find my way into your picture- 
gallery! Take a pinch of snuff, Blyth; and never repeat 
nonsense in my hearing again." 

There was Mr. BulUvant, the enthusiastic young sculptor 
with the mangy flow of flaxen hair, and the plump, waxy 
fiice ; wbo wrote poetry, and showed, by various sonnets, that 
be again differed completely about the young lady from tbe 
Dowager Countess of Brambledown and Mr. Gimole. Ttdm 
gentleman sang fluently, on paper — using, by the way, a piu- 
Feasional epithet — about her " chiselled mouth,'* 

** Which breathed of rapture and the balmy Sooth.'' 
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He eipaAiated on 

** Her sweet lips smiling at her dimpled dun. 
Whose wealth of kisses gods might long to win—*' 

and mnch more to the same maudlin effect. In plain piOM, 
the ardent BuUivant was all for the lower part or the yonng 
lady's face, and actually worried her, and Mr. Blyth, and every. 
bodfy in the house, until he got leave to take a cast of it. 

Lastly, there was Mrs. Bnrfch's father ; a meek old gentle- 
man, with a continual cold in the head ; who lived on mar- 
vellously to tlie utmost verge of human existence — as very 
poor men, with very large families, who would be much bettor 
out of this world than in it, very often do. There was this low- 
apeaking, mildly-infirm, and perpetually-snuffling engraver, 
who, on being asked to mention wnat he most admired iu her, 
answered that he thought it was her hair, " which was of such 
a nice light brown colour ; or, perhaps, it might be the pleasant 
way in which she carried her head, or, perhaps, her shoulders — 
or, perhaps, her head and shoulders, both together. Not that 
his opinion was good for much in tasty matters of this kind, for 
which reason he begged to apologise for expressing it at alL" 
In speaking thus of his opimon, the worthy engraver surely 
depreciated himself most unjustly : for, if the father of eight 
daughters cannot succeed in learning (philoprogenitively speak- 
ing) to be a good judge of women, what man can ? 

However, there was one point on which Mr. Gimble, Lady 
Brambledown, Mr. BuUivant, Mrs. Bljrth's father, and hosts of 
friends besides, were all agreed, without one discordant ex- 
cejj^on. 

They unanimously asserted that the young lady's face was the 
nearest living approach they had ever seen to that immortal 
"Madonna" face, which has for ever associated the idea of 
beauty with the name of Baphael. The resemblance struck 
everybody alike, even those who were but slightly conversant 
with pictures, the moment they saw her. Taken in detail, her 
features might be easily found fault with. Her eyes might be 
pronounced too large, her mouth too small, her nose not Grecian 
enough for some people's tastes. But the general effect of these 
featiires, the shape of her head and face, and especially her 
habitual expression, reminded all beholders at once, and irresist- 
ibly, of that image of softness, purity, and feminine G^entleneM, 
which has been engraven on all civilised memories by the 
** Madonnas" of Baphael. 

It was in consequence of this extraordinary resemblance 

^1 
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that her own English name of Marr had been, from the lint, 
altered and Italianiaed by Mr. ana Mrs. Bl/th, and bj all 
intimate frienda, into ''Madonna." One or two extremely 
strict and ertremel j foolish people objected to any such familiar 
application of this name, as being open, in certain direc- 
tions, to an imputation of irreverence. Mr. Bljth was not 
generally very quick at an answer ; but, on this occasion, he had 
three answers ready before the objections were quite out of hia 
friends* mouths. 

In the first place, he said that he and his friends used the 
name only in an artist-sense, and only with reference to 
Haphaers pictures. In the next place, he produced an Italian 
dictionary, and showed that *' Madonna" had a second meaning 
in the language, signifying simply and literally, " My lady. 
And, in conclusion, he proved historicaUy, that '* Madonna" had 
been used in the old times as a prefix to the names of Italian 
women ; quoting, for example, '' Madonna Fia," whom he hap- 
])ened to remember just at that moment, firom having once 
painted a picture from one of the scenes of her terrible stoir. 
These statements silenced all objections ; and the young lady 
was accordingly much better kno^n in the painter*8 house as 
" Madonna" than as " Mary." 

On now entering the studio, she walked up to Valentine, laid 
a hand lightly on each of his shoulders, and so lifted herself to 
be kissed on the forehead. Then she looked down on his 
pallette, and obser^'ing that some colours were still missing 
from it, began to search for them directly in the painting-box. 
She found them in a moment, and appealed to Mr. Blyth with 
an arch look of enquiry and triumph. He nodded, smiled, 
and held out his palette for her to put the colours on it herself. 
Having done this very neatly and delicately, she next looked 
round the room, and at once observed the bust of Venus placed 
on the office stooL 

At the same time, Mr. Blyth, who saw the direction taken 
by her eyes, handed to her a port-crayon with some black chalk, 
wnich he had been carefully cutting to a point for the last 
minute or two. She took it with a little mock curtsey, pouting 
her lip slightly, as if drawing the Venus was work not much to 
her taste — smOed when she saw Valentine shaking his head, 
and frowning comically at her — then went away at once to the 
drawing-board, and sat down opposite Venus, in which position 
she offered as decided a living contradiction as ever was seen to 
the assertion of the classical idea of beauty, as expressed in the 
cast that she was about to copy. 

Mr. Blyth, on his side, set to work at last on the Landscape ; 
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painting upon the dancing Bacchantes in the foreground of hia 
picture, whose scanty dresses stood sadly in need of a little 
Drightening up. While the painter and the youns^ lady are 
thus industriously occupied with the business of the studio, 
there is leisure to remark on one rather perplexing characteristic 
of their intercourse, so far as it has yet proceeded on this 
particular winter's morning. 

Ever since Madonna has been in the room^ nor one word has 
she spoken to Valentine ; and not one word has Valentine (who 
can talk glibly enough to himself) spoken to her. He never 
said *' Gk)od morning," when he kissed her — or, " Thank you 
for finding my lost colours," — or, " I have set the Venus, my 
dear, for your drawing lesson to-day." And she, woman as she 
is, has actually not asked him a single question, since she 
entered the studio ! What can this absolute and remarkable 
silence mean between two people who look as affectionately on 
each other as these two look, every time their eyes meet ! 

Is this one of the Mysteries of the painter's fireside ? 

Who is Madonna ? 

What is her real name besides Mary ? 

Is it Mary Blyth ? 



Some years ago, an extraordinary adventure happened to 
Valentine in the circus of an itinerant Equestrian Company. 
In that adventure, and in the strange results attending it, the 
clue lies hidden, which leads to the Mystery of the painter's 
fireside, and reveals the story of this book. 



OHAPTEE ni. 



UADOVyA.'S CHILDHOOD. 



Ik the autumn of 1838, Mrs. Blyth's malady had for some time 
past assumed the permanent form from wmch it seldom after- 
wards varied. She now suffered little actual pain, except when 
she quitted a recumbent posture. But the general disorgan- 
isation produced by almost exclusive confinement to one po- 
sition, had, even at this early period, begun to work sad changes 
in her personal appearance. She suffered that mortifying mis- 
fortune just as bravely and resignedly as she had suffered the 
first great calamity of her incurable disorder. Nsi^XL\>Sxi^ \\&^^9t 
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■howed that he thought her altered ; Yalentine's kmdneM 
juit as affectionate imd as conatant aa it had erer been in the 
happier days of their marriage. So encouraged, Lavina had the 
heart to bear all burdena patiently ; and could find Bourcea of 
happiness for herself, where others could discover nothing but 
eauaes for grief. 

The room she inhabited was already, through Valentine's 
self-denying industry, better furnished than any other room in 
the house ; but was far from presenting the same appearance 
of luxury and completeness to which it attained in the course 
of after-years. 

The charming maple-wood and ivory bookcase, with the 
prettily-bound volumes ranged in such bri&rht regularity along 
its shelves, was there certainly, as early as toe autumn of 1888. 
It would not, however, at that time have formed part of the 
furniture of Mrs. Blyth*B room, if her husband had not provided 
himself with the means of paying for it, by accepting a certain 
professional invitation to tlie country, which he knew before, 
and would enable him to face the terrors of the upholsterer's bill. 

The invitation in question had been sent to him by a clerical 
friend, the Eeverond Doctor Joyce, Hector of St. Judy's, in 
the large agricultural town of Rubbleford. Valentine had 
produced a water-colour drawing of one of the Doctor's babies, 
when the family at the Rectory were in London for a season, 
and this drawing had been shown to all the neighbours by the 
worthy clergyman on his return. Now, although Mr. Blyth 
was not over-successful in the adult department of portrait- 
art, he was invariably victorious in the infant department. He 
painted all babies on one iogcnious plan ; giving them the round* 
est eyes, the chubbiest red cheeks, the most serenely good-hu- 
moured smiles, and the neatest and whitest caps ever seen on 
paper. If fathers and their male friends rarely appreciated 
the fidelity of his likenesses, mothers and nurses invariably 
made amends for their want of taste. It followed, therefore, 
almost as a matter of course, that the local exhibition of the 
Doctor's drawing must bring offers of long-clothes-portrait 
employment to Valentine. Three resident families decided 
immediately to have portraits of their babies, if the painter 
would only travel to tneir houses to take the likenesses. A 
bachelor sporting squire in the neighbourhood also volunteered 
a commission of another sort. This gentleman arrived (by a 
logical process which it is hopeless to think of tracing) at the 
conclusion, that a man who was great at babies, must neeee* 
aarily be marvellous at horses ; and determined, in consequence^ 
tiuit Valentine should paint his celebrated cover-haoL. In 
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writing to inform his friend of these offers, Doctor Joyce added 
another professioniQ order on his own account, bj way of ap- 
propriate conclusion to his letter. Here, then, were fite 
commissions, which would produce enough — cheaply as Valen- 
tine worked — to pay, not only for the new bookcase, but for 
the books to put in it when it came home. 

Having left his wife in charge of two of her sisters, who 
were forbidden to leaye the house till his return, Mr. Blyth 
started for the rectory ; and once there, set to work on the 
babies with a zeal and good-humour which straightway won 
the hearts of mothers and nurses, and made him a great Eub- 
Ueford reputation in the course of a few days. Having done 
the babies to admiration, he next undertook the bachelor 
squire's hack. Here he had some trouble. The sporting gen- 
tleman would look over him while he painted; would bewuder 
him with the pedigree of the horse ; would have the animal 
done in the most unpicturesaue view ; and sternly forbade all 
introduction of " tone," " lignt and shade," or purely artistic 
embellishment of any kind, in any part of the canvas. In 
short, the squire wanted a sign-board mstead of a picture, and 
he at last got what he wanted to his heart's content. 

One evening, while Valentine — still deeply immersed in the 
di£G[culties of depicting the cover-hack — ^was returning to the 
Bectory, after a day's work at the Squire's house, his attention 
was suddenly attracted in the high street of Bubbleford, by a 
flaming placard pasted up on a dead wall opposite the market- 
house. 

He immediately ioined the crowd of rustics congregated 
around the many-coloured and magnificent sheet of paper, and 
read at the top of it, in huge blue letters : — " Jubbbb'b Cib- 
CUB. The Eighth "WoimBB or thb Wobld." After this 
came some small print, which nobody lost any time in noticing. 
But below the small print appearecf a perfect galaxy of fan- 
cifully shaped scariet letters, which fascinated all eyes, and 
informed the public that the equestrian company mcluded 
" Miss Flobhtda Beveblet, known," (here the letters turned 
suddenly green) ^ wherever the English language was known, 
as The Amazonian Empress of Equitation." This announce- 
ment was followed by the names of inferior members of the 
company ; by a programme of the evening's entertainments ; 
by testimonials extracted from the provincial press ; by illus- 
trations of gentlemen with lusty calves and spangled c&awers, 
and of ladies with smiling faces, shameless petticoats, and 
pirouetting legs. These illustrations, and the pfuidculars which 
preceded them were carefully digeisted by all Mr. Blyth'a 
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Deighlxmrs ; but Mr. Bljth himself passed them oyer imiio* 
ticecL Hia eye had been caught by something at the bottom 
of the placard, which inatantlj absorbed his whole attention. 

In this place the red letters appeared again, and formed t]i6 
following words and marks of aomiration : — 

The Mtstebious FouKnuHel 

AoED Ten Yeabs ! ! 
Totally Deaf and Dumb ! 1 1 



Underneath came an explanation of what the red letten 
ferred to, occupying no less than three paragraphs of stumpj 
small print, every word of which Yalentme eagerly devoarea. 
This is what he read : — 

" Mr. Jubber, as proprietor of the renowned Circus, has the 
honour of iuforming the nobility, gentry, and public, that the 
above wonderful Deaf and Dumb Female Child will appear 
between the first and second parts of the evening's penorm- 
ances. Mr. J. has taken the liberty of entitling this Marrel 
of Nature, The Mysterious Foundlmg ; no one knowing who 
her father is, and her mother having died soon after her 
birtb, leaving her in charge of the Equestrian Company, who 
have been fond parents and careful guardians to her ever 
since. 

** She was originally celebrated in the annals of Jubber*B 
Circus, or Eighth Wonder of the World, as The Hurricane 
Child of the Desert; having appeared in that character, 
whirled aloft at the age of seven years in the hand of Mulej 
Ben Hassan, the renowned Scourer of Sahara, in his daring 
act of Equitation, as exhibited to the terror of all England 
in Jubber^s Circus. At that time she had her hearing and 
speech quite perfect. But Mr. J. deeply regrets to state that 
a terrific acciueut happened to her soon afterwards. Through 
no fault on the part of The Scourer (who, overcome by ma 
feelings at the result of the above-mentioned frightful accident^ 
has gone back to his native wilds a moody and oroken-hearted 
man), she slipped from his hand while the three horses bestrode 
by the fiery but humane Arab were going at a gidlop, and fell, 
shocking to relate, outside the Ring, on the boarded floor of 
the Circus. She was supposed to be dead. Mr. Jubber in« 
stantly secured the inestimable assistance of the Faculty, who 
found that she was still alive, and set her arm, which had been 
broken. It was only afterwards discovered that she had ut- 
terly lost her sense of hearing. To use the emphatic language 
of the medical gentlemen (who all spoke with tears in then? 
eyes), she had been struck stone deaf by the shock. Under 
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diese melanclioly circumBtazices, it was found that the faculty 
of speech Boon failed her altogether ; and she is now therefore 
Totally Deaf abd Dumb— but Mr. J. rejoices to saj, quite 
cheerml and in. good health notwithstanding. 

'* Mr. Jubber being himself the father of a family, ventures 
to think that these little particulars may prove of some in- 
terest to an Intelligent, a Sympathetic, and a Benevolent 
Public. He will simply allude, in conclusion, to the perform- 
ances of the Mysterious Foundling, as exhibiting perfection 
hitherto unparalleled in the Art of Legerdemain, with wonders 
of untraceable intricacy on the cards, originally the result of ab- 
struse calculations made by that renowned Algebraist, Moham- 
med Engedi, extending over a period of ten years, dating from 
the year 1215 of the Arab Chronology. More than this Mr. 
Jubber will not venture to mention, for * Seeing is Believing,' 
and the Mysterious Foundling must be seen to be believed. 
For prices of admission consiQt bottom of bill." 

Mr. Blyth read this grotesquely shocking narrative with 
sentimentiB which were anything rather than complimentary to 
the taste, the delicacy, and the humanity of the fluent Mr. 
Jubber. He consulted the bottoui of the oill, however, as re- 
quested ; and ascertained what were the prices of admission — 
then glanced at the top, and observed that the first performance 
was fixed for that very evening — looked about him absently for 
a minute or two — and resolved to be present at it. 

Most assuredly, Valentine's resolution did not proceed from 
that dastard insensibility to all decent respect for human 
sufiering which could feast itself on the spectacle of calamity 
paraded for hire, in the person of a deaf and dumb child of ten 
years old. His motives for going to the circus were stained by 
no trace of such degradation as this. But what were they then ? 
That question he himself could not have answered : it was a 
common predicament with him not to know his own motives, 
generally from not inquiring into them. There are men who 
run breathlessly — men who walk cautiously — and men who 
saunter easily through the journey of lite. Valentine belonged 
to the latter class ; and, like the rest of his order, often strayed 
down a new turning, without being able to realize at the time 
what purpose it was which first took him that way. Our des- 
tinies shape the future for us out of strange materials : a travel- 
ling circus sufficed them, in the first instance, to shape a new 
future for Mr. Blyth. 

He first went on to the Eectory to tell them where he was 
going, and to get a cup of tea, and then hurried off to the 
circus, in a field outside the town. 
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Hie performanoe had begun aoiiie time vlioi be got in. Iho 
AnuuEonian Em pr e w (known otherwiae aaMkaflorindaBefef^ 
Itj) waa dancing Tolnptnofoal j on the back of a eanftarinc 
piebald horae with a Boman noae. Bound and romid cai e ei ea 
the Empreat, beating time on the nddle with her imperial leoi 
to the tune of "" Let the Toaat be Dear Woman,'* pfi^ed witti 
intenfic feeling bj the band. Suddenly the mdodj changed tc 
^ See the Conquering Hero comes ;** the piebald hone incnsaaed 
hie speed ; the Empress raised a flag in one hand, and a javelin 
in the other, and began tlajine inrisible enemies in the emptj 
air, at full (circus) gallop. Toe result on the audience waa 
mrodi^ous ; Mr. Bljth alone sat unmoTed. Miss Florinda 
beverler was not even a good model to draw legs from, in the 
estimation of this anti- Amazonian painter! 

When the Empress was succeeded bj a Spanish Ghierilla^ 
who robbed, murdered, danced, caroused, and made lore on the 
bar'k of a cream -coloured horae — ^and when the Ghierilla waa 
followed by a clown who performed superhuman eontortiona, 
and made jokes by the yard, without the slightest appearance 
of intellectual effort — still Mr. Blyth exhibited no dEemonstra- 
tion of aHtoiiitthmeDt or pleasure. It was only when a bell 
rang bfHwecii the first and second parts of the performance^ 
and the band Mtruck up " Gentle Zitella,'* that he showed anj 
Hyniptoms of animation. Then he suddenly rose ; and, moving 
clown to a bench close against the low partition which separated 
the rinf? from the audience, fixed his eyes intently on a doorway 
opposite to liim, overhung by a frowsy red curtain with a tinsel 
border. 

From this doorway there now appeared Mr. Jubber himself^ 
clothed in white trowsers with a gold stripe, and a green jacket 
with military epaulettes. He had big, bold eyes, a dyed moua- 
taclic;, trruat fat, flabby cheeks, long hair parted in the middles 
a turn -down collar with a rose-coloured handkerchief; and 
was, in every respect, the most atrocious looking stage vagabond 
that ever painted a blackguard face. He led with him, holding 
her hand, the little deaf and dumb girl, whose misfortune he 
had advcrtitted to the whole population of Eubbleford. 

I'he face and manner of the child, as she walked into the 
centre of the circus, and made her innocent curtsey and kissed 
her hand, went to the hearts of the whole audience in an in- 
stant. They greeted her with such a burst of applause aa 
might liave frightened a grown actress. But not a note from 
those cheering voices, not a breath of sound from those loudly 
dapping hanos could reach her ; she could see that they were 
wclcommg her kindly, and that was all I 
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When the apphinBe had subBided, Mr. Jubber aaled for the 
loan of a handkerchief from one of the ladies present, and 
oatentatioualj bandaged the child's eyes. He then lifted her 
upon the broad low wall which encircled the ring, and walked 
her round a little way (beginning from the door through which 
he had entered), inviting the spectators to test her total deaf- 
ness by clapping their hands, shouting, or making any loud 
noise they pleased close at her ear. " You might fire off a 
cannon, ladies and gentlemen," said Mr. Jubber, ''and it 
wouldn't make her start till after she'd smelt the smoke !" 

To the credit of the Eubbleford audience, the majority of 
them declined making any practical experiments to test the 
poor child's utter de^ess. The women set the example of 
lorbearance, by entreating that the handkerchief might be taken 
off, so that they might see her pretty eyes again. This was 
done at once, and she began to perform ber conjuring tricks 
with Mr. Jubber and one of the ring-keepers on either side of 
her, officiating as assistants. These tricks, in themselyes, were 
of the simplest and commonest kind; and derived all their 
attraction from the child's innocently earnest maimer of ex- 
hibiting them, and from the novelty to the audience of com- 
municating with her only by writing on a slate. They never 
tired of scrawling questions, of saying " poor little thing !" 
and of kissing her wnenever they could get the opportunity, 
while she slowly went round the circus. " Deaf and dumb I 
ah, dear, dear, deaf and dumb !" was the general murmur of 
sympathy which greeted her from each new group, as she ad- 
vanced ; Mr. Jubber invariably adding with a smile : " And as 
you see, ladies and gentlemen, in excellent health and spirits, 
notwithstanding : as hearty and happy, I pledge you my sacred 
word of honour, as the very best ot us!" 

While she was thus delighting the spectators on one side of 
the circus, how were the spectators on the other side, whose 
places she had not yet reached, contriving to amuse themselves ? 

Prom t*he moment of the little girl's first appearance, ample 
recreation had been unconsciously provided for them by a tall, 
stout, and florid stranger, who appeared suddenly to lose his 
senses the moment he set eyes on the deaf and dumb child. 
This gentleman jumped up and sat down again excitably a 
dozen times in a mmute ; constantly apologizing on being 
called to order, and constantly repeating the ofience the moment 
afterwards. Mad and mysterious words, never heard before in * 
Hubbleford, poured from his lips. " Devotional beauty," " Fra 
Angelico's angels," " Qiotto and the cherubs," " Enough to 
bring the divine Baphael down from heaven to paint ner/* 
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Such were a few fragments of the mad gentleman's inooherenl 
mutterings, as they reached his neighbours* ears. The amuse- 
ment they yielded was soon wrought to its climax by a joke 
from an attorney's clerk, who suggested that this queer man, 
with the rosy face, must certainl3rbe the long-lost father of the 
** Mysterious Foundling !** Great gratification was consequentlT 
anticipated from what might take place when the child arriyed 
opposite the bench occupied by the excitable stranger. 

Slowly, slowly, the little light figure went round upon the 
broad partition wall of the ring, until it came near, yery near^ 
to the place where Valentine was sitting. 

Ah, woful sight ! so loyely, yet so piteous to look on ! Shal^ 
she never hear kindly human yoices, the song of birds, the 
pleasant murmur of the trees aeain ? Are all the sweet sounds 
that sing of happiness to childhood, silent for ever to her T 
From those fresh, rosy lips shall no glad words jpour forth, 
when she runs and plays in the siinshine ? Shall the clear, 
laughing tones be hushed always ? the young, tender life be 
for ever a speechless thing, shut up in dumbness from the free 
world of voices ? Oh ! Angel of judgment ! hast thou snatched 
her hearing and her speech from this little child, to abandon 
her in helpless affliction to such profanation as she now under- 
goes ? Oh, Spirit of mercy ! how long thy white-winged feet 
have tarried on their way to this innocent sufierer, to this lost 
lamb that cannot cry to the fold for help ! Lead, ah, lead her 
tenderly to such shelter as she has never yet foimd for herself! 
Guide her, pure as she is now, from this tainted place to plea- 
sant pastures, where the sunshine of human kindness shall be 
clouded no more, and Love and Pity shall temper every wind 
that blows over her with the gentleness of perpetual spring ! 

Slowly, slowly, the light figure went round the great circle 
of gazers, ministering obediently to their pleasure, waiting 
patiently till their curiosity was satisfied. And now, her 
weary pilgrimage was well nigh over for the night. She had 
arrived at the last group of spectators who had yet to see what 
she looked like close, and what tricks she could exhibit with 
her cards. 

She stopped exactly opposite to Valentine ; and when she 
looked up, she looked on nim alone. 

"Was there something in the eager sympathy of his eyes as 
they met hers, which spoke to the little lonely heart in the 
sole language that could ever reach it ? Did the child, with 
the quick instinct of the deaf and dumb, read his compassionate 
disposition, his pity and longing to help her, in his expression 
at that moment ? It might have been so. Hei pretty lips 
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npfled on him as tbej had smiled on no one else that night ; 
and when she held out some cards to be chosen from, she lefb 
unnoticed the eager hands extended on either side of her, and 
presented them to Valentine only. 

He saw the small fingers trembling as they held the cards ; 
he saw the delicate little shoulders and tbe poor frail neck and 
chest bedizened with tawdry mock jewelry and spangles ; he 
saw the innocent young face, whose pure beauty no soil of 
stage paint could disfigure, with the smile still on the parted 
lips, but with a patient lorlomness in the sad blue eyes, as if the 
Beeingsense that was left, mourned always for the hearing and 
speaking senses that were gone — he marked all these things in 
an instant, and felt that his heart was sinking as he looked. 
A dimness stole over his sight ; a sufibcating sensation oppressed 
his breathing ; tbe lights in the circus danced and mingled 
together ; he bent down over the child^s hand, and took it in 
his own ; twice kissed it fervently ; then, to the utter amaze- 
ment of the laughing crowd about him, rose up suddenly, and 
forced his way out as if he had been flying for nis life. 

There was a momentary confusion among the audience. But 
Mr. Jubber was too old an adept in stage-business of all kinds 
not to know how to stop the growing tumult directly, and turn 
it into universal applause. 

''Ladies and gentlemen," he cried, with a deep theatrical 
quiver in his voice — " I implore you to be seated, and to excuse 
the conduct of the party who has just absented himself. The 
talent of the Mysterious Foimdling has overcome people in 
that way in every town of England. Do I err in believing 
that a Kubbleford audience can make kind allowances for their 
weaker fellow-creatures ? Thanks, a thousand thanks in the 
name of this darling and talented child, for your cordial, your 
generous, your afi*ectionate, your inestimable reception of her 
exertions to-night !" With this peroration Mr. Jub oer took his 
pupil out of the ring, amid the most vehement cheering and 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs. He was too much excited 
by his triumph to notice that the child, as she walked after him, 
looked wistfully to the last in the direction by which Valentine 
had gone out. 

" The public like excitement," soliloquised Mr. Jubber, as 
he disappeared behind the red curtain. '^ I must have all this 
in the bills to-morrow. It's safe to draw at least thirty shil- 
lings extra into the house at night." 

In the meantime, Valentine, after some blundering at wrong 
doors, at last found his way out of tlie circus, and stood alone 
on the, cool grass, in the cloudless autumn moonLght. He 
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tfcrack his stick vlolentlj on the mmnd, which at that moment 
represented to him the head of Mr. Jobber ; and was about to 
return straight to the rectory, when he heard a breathless Toioe 
behind him, calling : — *' Stop, sir ! oh, do please stop for ona 
minute !" 

He turned round. A buxom woman in a tawdry and tat- 
tered gown was running towards him as fast as her natuxal 
impediments to quick progression would permit. 

" Please, sir," she cried — " Please, sir, wasn't you the gentle- 
man that was taken oueer at seeing our little Foundling P I 
was peeping through tne red curtain, sir, just at the time." 

Instead of answering the ouestion, Valentine instantly began 
to rhapsodise about the chila's face. 

" Oh, sir ! if you know anything about her," interposed the 
woman, " for God*s sake don't scruple to tell it to me ! I'm 
only Mrs. Peckover, sir, the wife of Jemmy Peckover, the 
clown, that you saw in the circus to-night. But I took and 
nursed the little thing by her poor mother's own wish ; and 
ever since that time — " 

" ]My dear, good soul," said Mr. Blyth, " I know nothing of 
the poor little creature. I only wish firom the bottom of my 
heart that I could do something to help her and make her 
happy. If Lavvio and I had bad such an angel of a child aa 
that," continued Valentine, clasping his hands together fer- 
vently, '* deaf and dumb as she is, we should have thanked 
God for her every day of our lives !" 

IMrs. Peckover was apparently not much used to hear sack 
sentiments as these from strangers. She stared up at Mr. 
Blyth with two big tears rolling over her plump cheeks. 

" Mrs. Peckover ! Hullo there. Peck ! where are you ?'• 
roared a stem voice from the stable department of the circus, 
just as the clown's wife seemed about to speak again. 

Mrs. Peckover started, curtsied, and, without uttering another 
word, went back even faster than she had come out. Valentine 
looked after her intently, but made no attempt to follow : he 
was thinking too much of the child to think of that. When 
he moved again, it was to return to the rectory. 

He penetrated at once into the library, where Doctor Joyce 
was spelling over the "Kubbleford Mercury," while Mrs. 
Joyce sat opposite to him, knitting a fancy jacket for her 
jTOungest but one. He was hardly inside the door before he 
Jbegan to expatiate in the wildest manner on the subject of the 
beautiful deaf and dumb girl. If ever man was in love with a 
child at first sight, he was that man. As an artist, as a gentle- 
man of refined tastes, and as the softest-hearted of male human 
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benigs, in all three cspacitiefl, he was enslayed by that; little 
mnooent, sad &ce. He made the Doctor's head Whirl again ; 
he fairly stooped Mrs. Joyce's progress with the fancy jacket^ 
as he sang tne child's praises, and compared her face to every 
angel's face that had ever been painted, urom the days of Qiotto 
to the present time. At last, when he had faMy exhausted his 
hearers and himself, he dashed abruptly out of the room, to 
eool down his excitement by a moonlight walk in the rectory 
garden. 

" What a very odd man he is !" said Mrs. Joyce, taking up 
a dropped stitch in the fancy jacket. 

" Valentine, my love, is the bout creature in the world," 
rejoinsd the doctor, folding up the Eubbleford Mercury, and 
directing it for the post ; " but, as I often used to tell his poor 
father (who never would believe me), a little cracked. I've 
known him go on in this way about children before — though I 
must own, not quite so wildly, perhaps, as he talked just now." 

" Do you think he'll do anything imprudent about the child ? 
Poor thing ! I'm sure I pity her as heartily as anybody can." 

" I don't presume to think," answered the doctor, calmly 
pressing the blotting-paper over the address he had just written. 
" Valentine is one of those people who defy all conjecture. 
No one can say what he will do, or what he won't. A man 
who cannot resist an application for shelter and supper from 
any stray cur who wa^ his tail at him in the street ; a man 
who blindly believes in the troubles of begging-letter im- 
postors ; a man whom I myself caught, last time he was down 
nere, playing at marbles with three of my charity-boys in the 
street, and promising to treat them to hardbake and ginger- 
beer afterwards, is — in short, is not a man whose actions it is 
possible to speculate on." 

Here the door opened, and Mr. Blyth's head was popped 
in, surmounted by a ragged straw hat with a sky-blue riobon 
round it. " Doctor," said Valentine, ** may I ask an excellent 
woman, with whom I have made acquaintance, to bring the 
child here to-morrow morning for you and Mrs. Jof ce to see ?" 

" Certainly," said the good-humoured rector, laughing. " The 
child by all means, and the excellent woman too." 

" Not if it's Miss Florinda Beverley !" interposed Mrs. Joyce 
(who had read the Circus placard). " Florinda, indeed I 
Jezebel would be a better name for her !" 

" My dear Madam, it isn't Plorinda," cried Valentine, eagerly. 
** I quite agree with you ; her name ought to be Jezebel. And, 
what's worse, her legs are out of drawing." 

'* Mr. Blyth ! ! !" exclaimed Mrs. Joyce, indignant at this pro^ 
fessional cnticism on Jezebel's legs. 
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" Why don*t you tell ua at once who tiie ezoelleii» woman 
is ?*' cried the doctor, secretly tickled by the allusion whidi 
had shocked his wife. 

'' Her name's Feckover," said Valentine ; '' she*s a respectable 
married woman ; she doesn't ride in the circus at all ; and she 
nursed the poor child by her mother's own wish." 

''We shall be delighted to see her to-morrow/' said tbe 
warm-hearted rector — "or, no — stop! Not to-morrow ; I shall 
be out. The day after. Cake and cowslip wine for the deni 
and dumb child at twelve o'clock — eh, my aear P" 

" That's right ! GK>d bless you ! you're always kindnesa 
itself," cried Valentine ; " I'll find out Mrs. Peckover, and let 
her know. Not a wink of sleep for me to-night — never mind !" 
Here Valentine suddenly shut tne door, then as suddenly opened 
it again, and added, '' 1 mean to finish that infernal horse- 
picture to-morrow, and ^o to the circus again in the evening.** 
With these words he vanished ; and they heard him soon after- 
wards whistling his favourite " Drops of brandy," in the rectory 
garden. 

" Cracked! cracked!" cried the doctor. " Dear old Valentine !** 

" I'm afraid his principles are very loose," said Mrs. Joyce, 
whose thoughts still ran on the unlucky professional allusion 
to Jezebel*8 legs. 

The next morning, when Mr. Blyth presented himself at the 
stables, and went on with the portrait of the cover-hack, the 
squire had no longer the slightest reason to complain of the 
painter's desire to combine in his work picturesqueness of effect 
with accuracy of resemblance. Valentine argued no longer 
about introducing "light and shade," or "keeping the back- 
ground subdued in toue." His thoughts were all with the deaf 
and dumb child and Mrs. Peckover; and he smudged away 
recklessly, just as he was told, without once uttering so much 
as a word of protest. Bv the evening he had concluded his 
labour. The squire said it was one of the best portraits of a 
horse that had ever been taken : to which piece of criticism 
the writer of the present narrative is bound in common candour 
to add, that it was also the very worst picture that Mr. Bly th 
had ever painted. 

On returning to Kubbleford, Valentine proceeded at once to 
the circus ; placing himself, as nearly as he could, in the same 
position which he had occupied the night before. 

The child was again applauded by the whole audience, and 
again went through her performance intelligently and gracefully, 
until she approached toe place where Valentine was standing. 
She started as she recognised his face, and made a step forward 
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to get nearer to him ; bat was stopped bv Mr. Jubber, wlio saw 
that the people immediately in front of her were holding out 
their hanos to write on her slate, and have her cards dealt round 
to them in their turn. The child's attention appeared to be 
distracted by seeing the stranger again who had kissed her hand 
so fervently — she began to look confused — and ended by com- 
mitting an open and most palpable blunder in the very first trick 
thai she performed. 

The spectators good-naturedly laughed, and some of them 
wroto on her slate, " Try again, little girl." Mr. Jubber made 
an apology, saying that the extreme enthusiasm of the recep« 
tiou accorded to his pupil had shaken her nerves ; and then 
signed to her, with a benevolent smile, but with a very sinister 
expression in his eyes, to try another trick. She succeeded in 
this ; but still showed so much hesitation, that Mr. Jubber, 
fearing another failure, took her away with him while there was 
a chance of making a creditable exit. 

As she was led across the ring, the child looked intently at 
Valentine. 

There was terror in her eyes — terror palpable enough to be 
remarked by some of the careless people near Mr. Blyth. " Poor 
little thing ! she seems frightened at the man in the fine green 
jacket," said one. "And not without cause, I dare say,*' added 
another. '* You don't mean that he could ever be brute enough 
to ill use a child like that ? — it's impossible !" cried a third. 

At this moment the clown entered the ring. The instant 
before he shouted the well-known " Here we are !" Valentine 
thought he heard a strange cry behind the red curtain. He 
was not certain about it, but the mere doubt made his blood 
run chilL He listened for a minute anxiously. There was no 
chance now, however, for testing the correctness of his sus- 
picion. The band had struck up a noisy jig tune, and the clown 
was capering and tumbling wonderfully, amid roars of laughter. 

" This may be my fault," thought Valentine. " This I 
What ?" Ho was amid to pursue that inquiry. His ruddy 
face suddenly turned pale ; and he left the circus, determined 
to find out what was really going on behind the red curtain. 

He walked round the outside of the building, wasting some 
time before he found a door to apply at for admission. At last 
he came to a sort of a passage, with some tattered horse-cloths 
hanging over its outer entrance. 

*' xou can't come in here," said a shabby lad, suddenly 
appearing from the inside in his shirt sleeves. 

Mr. Blyth took out half-a-crown. " I want to see the deaf 
ana dumb chQd directly 1" 
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"< Oh, an riglil! go in,* mottmd Urn hi, jodUOng Ot 
moner greedflj. 

Yalentine hMtflf entered die pMi^ Am soon as he wm 
inaide, a aoond readied bia ears at wlndi hk kewtaidDeoedmd 
tamed fiunt. No words ean deaciibe it in all tlie horror of ita 
helpleaaneas — ^it waa the moan of pain from a domb liwmMi 
creature. 

He throat aside a curtain, and stood in a fiUhj plaee^ pa^ 
titioned off from the atablea on one aide, and the cireas on the 
other, with canvas and old boards. There, on a wooden atool, 
sat the woman who had accosted him the night before, aying^ 
and soothing the child, who lay shuddering on her bosom. Hie 
sobs of the clown*s wife mingled with the inarticulate wailina^ 
so low, yet so awful to hear; and both sounds were andibm 
with a fearful, unnatural distinctness, through the menymelodj 
of the jig, and the peals of hearty laughter mm the audience in 
the circus. 

" Ob, my God !*' cried Yalentine, horror-struck at what ha 
heard, " stop her ! don't let her moan in that war !" 

The woman ptarted from her seat, and put the child down, 
then recognised ^Ir. Blyth and rushed up to him. 

" Hush !" she whispered eagerly , ** don't call out like that • 
The villain, the brutal, heartless villain is somewhere about the 
stables. If he hears vou, he'll come in and beat her again. — 
Oh, bush ! hush, for 6od*8 sake ! It's true he beat her — ^the 
cowardly, hellish brute ! — only for making that one little mistake 
with the cards. No ! no ! no ! don't speak out so loud, Oi- 
you'll ruin us. How did you ever get in here ? — Oh ! yon 
siM^ be q liet ! There, sit down. — Hark! I'm sure he's coming! 
Oh ! go away — go away !" 

She tried to pull Valentine out of the chair into which abe 
had thrust him but the instant before. He seized tight hold oi 
her hand and refused to move. K Mr. Jubber had come in 
at that moment, he would have been thrashed within an mch ot 
his life. 

The child had ceased moaning when she saw Valentine. Sue 
anxiously looked at him through her tears — then turned away 
quickly — took out her little handkerchief — and began to dry 
her eyes. 

" I can't go yet — I'll promise only to whisper — you must listen 
to me," said Mr. Blyth, pale and panting for b?eath ; ** 1 mean 
to prevent this from happening again — don't speak ! — I'll take 
that injured, beautiful, patient little angel away from thie 
Tillainous place : I will, ii I go before a magistrate!" 

The woman stopped him by pointing suddenly to the child. 
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She liad put back the handkerchief, and was approaching 
him. She came close and laid one hand on his knee, and timidlv 
raised the other as high as she could towards his neck. Standf- 
ing so, she looked up quietly into his face. The pretty lips 
tried hard to smile once more ; but they only tremoled for an 
instant, and then dosed again. The clear, sorb eyes, still dim 
with tears, sought his with an innocent gaze of inquiry and 
wonder. At that moment, the expression of the sad and lovely 
little face seemed to say — ^** You look as if you wanted to be 
kind to me ; I wish you could find out some way of telling me 
ofit.'- 

Valentine's heart told him what was the only way. He 
caught her up in his arms, and half smothered her with kisses 
The frail, childish hands rose trembling, and clasped themselyes 
gently round his neck ; and the fair head drooped lower and 
lower, wearily, until it lay on his shoulder. 

The clown's wife turned away her face, desperately stifling 
with both hands the sobs that were beginning to burst from 
her afresh. She whispered, " Oh, go, sir, — pray go ! Some 
of the riders will be in here directly ; you'll get us into dreadful 
trouble !" 

Yalentine rose, still holding the child in his arms. " I'll go 
if you promise me " 

" ril promise you anything, sir !" 

" You know the rectory ! Doctor Joyce's — the clergyman — 
my kind friend — " 

" Yes, sir ; I know it. Do please, for little Mary's sake be 
as quick as you can !'* 

** Mary ! Her name's Mary !" Valentine drew back into 
a comer, and began kissing the child again. 

" You must be out of your senses to keep on in that way 
after what I'ye told you !*' cried the clown's wife, wringing her 
hands in despair, and trying to drag him out of the comer. 
** Jubber will be in here in another minute. She'll be beaten 
again, if you're caught with her ; oh Lord ! oh Lord ! will 
nothing make you understand that ?" 

He understood it only too well, and put the child down 
instantly, his face turning pale again ; his agitation becoming 
so yiolent that he never noticed the hand which she held out 
towards him, or the appealing look that said so plainly and 
pathetically : " I want to bid you good-bye ; but I can't say it 
as other children can." He never observed this ; for he had 
taken Mrs. Feckover by the arm, and had drawn her away 
hurriedly after him into the passage. 

The child made no attempt to follow them : she turned aside 
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and, sitting down in the darikeit comer of the miienUo'nlaeib 
reetod her nead against the rough partition whidi was all tluifc 
dirided her from the laughing andience. Her Upa b^gaa to 
tremble again : she took out the handkerdrief once mon^ and 
hid her face in it. 

** Now, recollect your promiae," whiapoed Valentine to Urn 
down's wife, who waa dowlj pnahine hun oot all the time lie 
was speaking to her. ** You must bring little Marj to tlia 
Bectory to-morrow morning at twdve o'clock exactly— joa 
must ! or 1*11 come and fetch her mysdf— " 

" 1*11 bring her, sir, if you'll only go now. Fll 
will, as true as I stand here 1** 

" If you don't !" cried Valentine, still distrustful, and 
blinff ail over with agitation — " If you don't 1" — 

He stopped; for he suddenly fdt the open air blowing OA 
his face. The clown's wife was gone, and nothing remiunad 
for him to threaten, but the tattexed horse-dotiia that hung 
^ver the empty doorway. 



CUAPTEE IV. • 

UAJ>OWA.*B KOTHXB. 

It is a Quarter to twelve by the hall clock at the Bectory, and 
one of tne finest autumn mornings of the whole season. Yance, 
Doctor Joyce's middle-aged man servant, or ** Bishop" Vanoe, 
as the small wits of Bubbleford call him, in allusion to his sleek 
and solemn appearance, his respectable manner, his derical 
cravat, and his speckless black garments, is placing the cake 
and cowslip wine on the dining-table, with as much formali^ 
and precision as if his master expected an archbishop to luncn, 
instead of a clown's wife and a little child of ten years old. It 
is quite a sight to see Vance retiring and looking at the 
general effect of each knife and fork as he lays it down ; or 
solemnly strutting about the room, with a spotiess napkin 
waving gently in his hand; or patronisingly confronting the 
pretty housemaid at the door, and taking plates and dishes from 
her with the air of a kitchen Sultan who can never afford to lose 
his dignity for a moment in the presence of the female slaves. 

The dining-room window opens into the Bectory garden. 
The morning shadows cast by the noble old elm-trees that grow 
all round| are feding from the bright lawn. Ihe rich flower- 
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beds gleam like beds of jewels in the radiant sunshine. The 
rookery is almost deserted, a solitary s^cjepj eaw hems onlj 
heard now and then at long intervals. Tne singing of birds, 
and the buzzing of busj insects sound faint, distant, and musical. 
On a shady seat, among the trees, Mrs. Joyce is just visible, 
working in the open air. One of her daughters sits reading on 
the turf at her feet. The other is giving the younger children 
a ride by turns on the back of a large Newfoundland dog, who 
walks along slowly with his tongue lianging out, and his great 
bushy tail wagging gently. A prettier scene of e;arden beauty 
and family repose could not be found in all England, than the 
scene which the view through the Eectory window now presents 

The household tranquillity, however, is not entirely uninter- 
rupted. Across the picture, of which Vance and the luncheon* 
table form the foreground, and the garden with Mrs. Joyce and 
the young ladies tne middle-distance and background, there 
flits from time to time an unquiet figure. This personage is 
always greeted by Leo, the Newfoundland dog, with an extra 
wag of the tail ; and is apostrophised laughingly by the young 
ladies, under the appellation of " funny Mr. Blyth." 

Valentine has in truth let nobody have any rest, either in the 
house or the garden, since the first thing in the morning. The 
rector having some letters to write, has bolted himself mto his 
study in despair, and defies his excitable friend &om that strong- 
hold, until the arrival of Mrs. Peckover with the deaf and dumb 
child has quieted the painter's fidgety impatience for the 
striking of twelve o'clock, and the presence of the visitors from 
the circus. As for the miserable Vance, Mr. Blyth has dis- 
composed, worried, and put him out, till he looks sufibcated with 
suppressed indignation. Mr. Blyth has invaded his sanctuary 
to ask whether the hall clock is right, and has caught him 
" cleaning himself in his shirt sleeves. Mr. Blyth has broken 
one of his tumblers, and has mutinously insisted on showing 
him how io draj^ the cork of the cowslip wine bottle. Mr. 
Blyth has knocked down a fork and two spoons, just as they 
were laid straight, by whisking past the table like a madman 
on his way into the garden. Mr. Blyth has bumped up against 
the housemaid in returning to the dining-room, and has apolo- 
gised to Susan by a joke which makes her giggle ecstatically in 
Vance's own face. If this sort of thing is to go on for a day or 
two longer, though he has been twenty years at the Eectory, 
Vance will be goaded into giving the doctor warning. 

It is five minutes to twelve. Valentine has skipped into the 
garden for the thirtieth time at least, to beg that Mrs. Joyce 
and the young ladies will repair to the dming-room, and be 
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ready to set Mrs. Peckover and her little diaige qiiite aft 
ease the moment tbey come in. Mrs. Joyce ooosents to this 
proposal at last, and takes his offered arm ; tooching it, how- 
ever, very gingerly, and looking straight bcibre her, while he 
talks, with an air of matronly dignity and yirtuooa resenre. 
She is still convinced that Mr. Blyth's principles are ex- 
tremely loose, and treats him as she might nave treated Bon 
Juan himself under similar circumstances. 

They all go into the dining-room. Mrs. Joyce and her 
daughters take their places, looking deliciously cool and neat 
in uieir bright morning dresses. Leo drops down lazily on 
the ru£^ inside the window, with a thump oi his great heavy 
body that makes the glasses ring. The doctor comes in with 
his letters for the post, and apostrophises Valentine with a 
harmless clerical joke. Vance solemnly touches up the already 
perfect arrangement of the luncheon table. The clock strikes 
twelve. A faint meek ring is heard at the Bectory b^lL 

Vance struts slowly to the door, when — Heaven and earth ! 
are no conventions held sacred by these painters of pictures ? 
— Mr. Blyth dashes past him with a shout of " Here they 
are !" and flies into the hall to answer the gate himself. 
Vance turns solemnly round towards bis master, trembling and 
purple in the face, with an appealing expression, which says 
plainly enough : — " If you mean to stand this sort of outrage, 
sir, I beg most respectfully to inform you that J don't." The 
rector bursts out laughing ; the young ladies follow his exam- 
ple ; the Newfoundland do^ jumps up, and joins in with his 
mighty bark. Mrs. Joyce sits silent, and looks at Vance, and 
sympathises with him. 

Itur. Bl3rth is soon heard again in the hall, talking at a pro- 
digious rate, without one audible word of answer proceeoing 
from any other voice. The door of the dining-room, which 
has swung to, is suddenly pushed open, jostling the outraged 
Yance, who stands near it, into such a miserably undignified 
position flat against the wall, that the young ladies begin to 
titter behind their handkerchiefs as they look at him. valen- 
tine enters, leading in Mrs. Peckover and the deaf and dumb 
child, with such an air of supreme happiness, that he looks 
absolutely handsome for the moment. The rector, who is, in 
the best and noblest sense of the word, a gentleman, receives 
Mrs. Peckover as politely and cordially as he would have re- 
ceived the best lady in Bubbleford. Mrs. Joyce comes for- 
ward with him. very kind too, but a little reserved in her 
manner, nevertheless ; being possibly apprehensive that any 
woman connected with the circus must oe tainted with some 
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Blight flaTour of Miss Morinda Beverley. The young ladies 
drop down into the most charming positions on either side of 
the child, and fall straightway into fits of ecstacy over her 
beauty. The dog walks up, and pokes his fi;reat honest muzzle 
among them companionably. Vance stands rigid against the 
waU, and disapproves strongly of the whole proceeding. 

Poor Mrs. Peckover ! She had never been in such a house 
as the Bectory, she had never spoken to a doctor of divinity 
before in her life. She was very hot and red and trembling, 
and made fearful nodstakes in grammar, and clung as shyly to 
Mr. Blyth as if she had been a little girl. The rector soon 
contrived, however, to settle her comfortably in a seat by the 
table. She curtseyed reverentially to Vance, as she passed by 
him ; doubtless under the impression that be was a second 
doctor of divinity, even greater and more learned than the first. 
He stared in return straight over her head, with small un- 
winking eyes, his cheeks turning slowly from deep red to dense 
purple. Mrs. Peckover shuddered inwardly, under the convic- 
tion that she had insulted a dignitary, who was hoisted up on 
some clerical elevation, too tremendous to be curtseyed to by 
such a social atom as a clown's wife. 

Mrs. Joyce had to call three times to her daughters before 
she could get them to the luncheon-table. If she had pos- 
sessed Valentine's eye for the picturesque and beautiful, she 
would certainly have been incapable of disturbing the group 
which her third summons broke up. 

In the centre stood the deaf and dumb child, dressed in a 
white frock, with a little silk mantilla over it, made from a 
cast-off garment belonging to one of the ladies of the circus. 
She wore a plain straw hat, ornamented with a morsel of nar- 
row white ribbon, and tied under the chin with the same mate- 
rial. Her clear, delicate complexion was overspread by a 
slight rosy tinge — the tender colouring of nature, instead of 
the coarsely-glaring rouge with which they disfigured her when 
she appeared before the public. Her wondering blue eyes, 
that looked so sad in the piercing gas>b*ght, appeared to have 
lost that sadness in the mellow atmosphere of the Eectory 
dining-room. The tender and touching stillness which her 
affliction had cast over her face, seemed a little at variance 
with its childish immaturity of feature and roundness of form, 
but harmonised exquisitely with the quiet smile which seemed 
habitual to her when she was happy — gratefully and unre- 
strainedly happy, as she now felt among the new friends who 
were receiving her, not like a stranger and an inferior, bnt 
like a youngsr sister who had been long absent from. them. 
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She stood near the window, the centre fie:ure of the grooff 
ofiering a little slate that hung bj her siife, with a pencil at- 
tached to it, to the rector's eldest daughter, who was sitting at 
her right hand on a stool. The second of the youog ladies 
knelt on the other side, with both her arms round the dog*B 
neck ; holding him back as he stood in front of the child, so as 
to prevent him from licking her face, which he had mai^csereral 
resolute attempts to do, from the moment when she first en- 
tered the room. Both the Doctor*s daughters were healthy, 
rosy English beauties in the first bloom of girlhood ; and both 
were attired in the simplest and prettiest muslin dresses, very 
delicate in colour aud pattern. Pity and admiration, mixed 
with some little perplexity and confusion, gave an unusual 
animation to their expressions ; for they could hardly accustom 
themselves as yet to the idea of the poor child's calamity. Thej 
talked to her eagerly, as if she could hear and answer them — 
while she, on her part, stood looking alternately from one to 
the other, watching their lips and eyes intently, and still hold- 
ing out the slate, with her innocent gesture of invitation and 
gentle look of apoloj.^% for the eldest girl to write on. The va- 
rying expressions of the three ; the difference in their positions ; 
the charming contrast between their light, graceful figures and 
the bulky strength and grand solidity of form in the noble Ne"A'- 
foundland dog who stood among them ; the lustrous background 
of lawn and flowers and trees, seen through the open window; the 
sparkling purity of the sunshine which fell brightly over one 
part of the group ; the transparency of the warm shadows that 
lay so caressingly, sometimes on a round smooth cheek, some- 
times over ringlVta of glistening hair, sometimes on the crisp 
folds of a muslin dress — all these accidental combinations of 
the moment, these natural and elegant positions of nature's 
setting, these accessories of light and shade and background 
garden objects beautifully and tenderly filling up the scene, 
presented together a picture which it was a luxury to be able 
to look on, which it seemed little short of absolute profanation 
to disturb. 

Mrs. Joyce, nevertheless, pitilessly disarranged it. In a 
moment the living picture was destroyed ; the young ladies 
were called to their mother's side ; the child was placed be- 
tween Valentine and Mrs. Peckover, and the important busi- 
ness of luncheon began in earnest. 

It was wonderful to hear how Mr. Blyth talked ; how he 
alternately glorified the clown's wife for the punctual per- 
formance of her promise, and appealed triumphantly to the 
rector to say, whether he had not underrated rather than exag- 
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aerated little Mary's beauty. It was also woxiderful to see 
Jin. Peckover's blank look of astonishmenfc when she found 
the rigid doctor of divmitj, who would not so much as notice 
her curtsey, suddenly relax into blandly supplying her with 
CTerything she wanted to eat or drink. But a very much more 
remarkabk study of human nature than either of these, was 
afforded by the grimly patronising and profoundly puzzled 
aspect of Vance, as he waited, under protest, upon a woman 
firom a travelling circus. It is something to see the Pope 
serving the Pilgrims their, dinner, during the Holy Week at 
Rome. Even that astounding sight, however, fades into no> 
thin^, as com'pared with the subluner spectacle of Mr. Vance 
waiting upon Mrs. Peckover. 

The rector, who was a sharp observer in his own quiet, unob- 
trusive way, was struck by two peculiarities in little Mary's 
behaviour during lunch. In the first place, he remarked with 
some interest and astonishment, that while the clown's wife 
was, not unnaturally, very shy and embarrassed in her present 
position, among strangers who were greatly her social superiors, 
little Mary had maintained her self-possession, and had uncon- 
sciously adapted herself to her new sphere from the moment 
when she first entered the dining-room. In the second place, 
he observed that she constantly nestled close to Valentine ; 
looked at him oftener than she looked at any one else ; and 
seemed to be always trying, sometimes not unsuccessfully, to 
^ess what he was saying to others by watching his expression, 
DiH manner, and the action of his lips. '^ That child's character 
is no common one,'* thought Doctor Joyce ; " she is older at 
heart than she looks ; and is almost as fond of Blyth already as 
he is of her." 

When lunch was over, the eldest Miss Joyce whispered a 
petition in her mother's ear, " May Carry and I take the dear 
little girl out with us to see our gardens, mamma ?" 

" Certainly, my love, if she likes to go. Tou had better ask 
her — Ah, dear! dear! I forgot — I mean, WTite on her slate. 
It's so hard to remember she's deaf and dumb, when one sees 
her sitting there looking so pretty and happy. She seems to 
like the ^ike. Bemind me, Emmy, to tie some up for her in 
paper before she goes away." 

Miss Emily and Miss Caroline went round to the child di- 
rectly, and made signs for the slate. They alternately wrote 
on it with immense enthusiasm, until they had filled one side ; 
signing their initials in the most business-like manner at the 
end of each line, thus : — 

" Oh, do come and see my gardens. E. J." — " We will gather 
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you such a nice nomaj. O. J." — ^^I hsra got mom lot^f 
little guinea-pigs. "K J.*'— -''And Mark, our ganfangr, baa 
made me a Bummer-houie, with such fbnnr chain in it. 0. J.* 
— " You shall have my ]>ara8ol to keep toe tun offl K J.**-^ 
'' And we will send Leo into tiie water as often as j€fa like hjaa 
to go. C. J." — ^Thus they went on till they got to the hottoHi 
of toe slate. 

The child, after nodding her head snd smiling as she 
each fresh invitation, turned the slate* over, and, wiHi i 
little triumph at showing that she could write too, henn sIowIt 
to trace some lar^ text letters in extremely crooked Imes. tt 
took her a long time — especially as Mr. Blyth was hrrstMnaJy 
looking over her shoulder all the while — ^to get through tiwse 
words : '' Thank you for heing so kind to me. I will go wiHi 
you anywhere you like." 

In a few minutes more the two youn^ ladies and little MaiT 
were walking over the bright lawn, with Leo in dose attend 
ance, carrying a stick in his mouth. 

Valentine started up to follow them ; then appeared suddenljf 
to remember something, and sat down again wiui a very anxioiui 
expression on his face. He and Doctor Jovce looked at one 
another significantly. Before breakfast, that morning, thej 
had been closeted at a private interview. Throughout the con- 
versation which then took place, Mr. Blyth had been unusoallj 
quiet, and verv much in earnest. The doctor had begun bj 
being incredulous and sarcastic in a good-humoured way ; but 
had ended by speaking seriously, and making a promise undet 
certain conditions. Tne time for the performance of that pro- 
mise had now arrived. 

" You needn't wait, Yance," said the rector. " Never mind 
about taking the things away. 1*11 ring when you're wanted.*' 
Vance gloomily departed. 

" Now the young people have left us, Mrs. Peckover," said 
Doctor Joyce, turning to the clown's wife, '' there is a good 
opportunity for my making a proposition to you, on behalf of 
my old and dear friend here, Mr. Blyth, who, aa you must have 
noticed, feels great sympathy and fondness for your little Mary. 
But, before I mention tnis proposal (which I am sure you will 
receive in the best spirit, however it may surprise you), I 
should wish — we should all wish, if you have no objection — ^to 
hear anyparticulars you can give us on the subject of this poor 
child. Do you feel any reluctance to tell us in confidence 
whatever you know about her ?" 

"Oh dear no, sir!" exclaimed Mrs. Peckover, very moA 
amazed. "I should be ashamed of myself if I went "^^Tig 
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any objections to anytHing jou wanted to know about little 
MarjT. But if s strange to me to be in a beautiful place like 
this, drinking wine with gentlefolks— and I'm almost afraid — " 

" Not aj&aid, I hope, that jou can*t tell us what we are 
so anxious to know, quite at your ease, and in your own way ?*' 
said the rector, pleasantly. " Pray, Mrs. Peckover, believe I 
am sincere in saying that we meet on equal terms here. I 
have heard from Mr. Blyth of your motherly kindness to that 
poor helpless child ; and I am indeed proud to take your hand, 
and happy to see you here, as one who should always be an 
honoured guest in a clergyman's house — the doer of a good and 
charitable deed. I have always, I hope, valued the station to 
which it has pleased God to call me, because it especially offers 
me the privilege of being the friend of all my fellow-christians, 
whether richer or poorer, higher or lower in worldly rank, than 
I am myself.'* 

Mrs. Peckover's eyes began to fill. She could have wor- 
shipped Doctor Joyce at that moment. 

" Mr. Blyth !" exclaimed Mrs. Joyce, sharply, before another 
word could be spoken — " excuse me, Mr. Blyth ; but reaUy — " 

Valentine was trying to pour out a glass of sherry for Mrs. 
Peckover. His admiration of the doctor's last speech, and his 
extreme anxiety to reassure the clown's wife, must have inter- 
fered with his precision of eye and hand; for one- half of the 
wine, as he held the decanter, was dropping into the glass, and 
the other half was dribbling into a little river on the cloth. 
Mrs. Joyce thought of the walnut- wood table underneath, and 
felt half distracted as she spoke. Mrs. Peckover, delighted to 
be of some use, forgot her company manners in an instant, 
pulled out her red cotton pocket-handkerchief, and darted at 
the spilt sherry. But the rector was even quicker with his 
napkin. Mrs. Peckover's cheeks turned the colour of her 
handkerchief^ as she put it back in her pocket, and sat down 
again. 

" Much obliged — ^no harm done — much obliged, ma'am," said 
Doctor Joyce. " Now, Valentine, if you don't leave off apo\)- 
gising, and sit down directly in that arm-chair against the wall, 
I shidl take Mrs. Peckover into my study, and hear everything 
she has to say, at a private interview. There ! we are aH com- 
fortable and composed again at last, and ready to be told how 
little Mary and the good friend who has been like a mother to 
her first met." 

Thus appealed to, Mrs. Peckover began her narrative ; some- 
times addressing it to the Doctor, sometimes to Mrs. Joyce, 
and sometimes to Valentine. Erom beginning to end, she was 
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only interrupted at rare intervali by a word otem 
or sympathy, or surpriae, from her andience. Even Mr. Bl^Hi 
aat 'most imcharacteriatically still and silent; hia eye aaio a 
alone showing the varying iimuences of the story on lum, fiom 
its strange commencement to its melancholy doaa. 

'' It's better than ten years ago, air,** begni the downV 
wife, speaking first to Doctor Joyce, ** ainoe my Kttle Tommj 
was bom ; he being now, if you please, at adiool and ooatow 
nothing, through a presentation, as they call it I think, wUm 
was given us by a Kind patron to my husband. Some time 
after I had got well over my confinement, I was oat qob 
afternoon taking a walk with baby and Jemmy ; which laat is 
my husband, ma*am. We were at Bang^bury, then, niat put- 
ting up the circus : it was a fine large neighbourhooo^ and we 
hoped to do good business there. Jemmy and me and Urn 
baby went out into the fields, and enjoyed ourselvea very 
much ; it being such nice warm spring ifeather, though it mm 
March at the time. We came back to Bangbury by the road; 
and just as we got near the town, we see a young woman sit- 
ting on the bank, and holding her baby in her arms, just aa I 
had got my baby in mine. 

'* ' How dreadful ill and weak she do look, don't she ?' aaya 
Jemmy. Before I could say as much as ' Yes,' she starea up 
at us, and asks in a wild voice, though it wasn't very loua 
either, if we can tell her the way to Bangbury workhouse. 
Having pretty sharp eyes of our own, we both of us knew that a 
workhouse was no nt place for her. Her gown was very dustr, 
and one of her boots was burst, and her hair was draggled all 
over her face, and her eyes was sunk in her head, like ; but we 
saw somehow that she was a lady— or, if she wasn't exactly m 
lady, that no workhouse was proper for her, at any n^. I 
stooped down to speak to her ; but her baby was crjrin^ ao 
dreadful she could hardly hear me. ' Is the poor thing illP* 
says I. ' Starving,' says she, in such a desperate, fierce wa^ , 
that it gave me a turn. ' Is that your child P' says I, a bife 
frightened about how she'd answer me. *Yes,' she saya in 
ouite a new voice, very soft and sorrowful, and bending her 
lace away from me over the child. 'Then why don't you 
suckle it ?' saya I. She looks up at me, and then at Jemmy, 
and shakes her head, and says nothing. I give my baby to 
Jemmy to hold, and went and sat down by her. He walked 
away a little ; and I whispered to her acain, ' Why don't you 
suckle it ?' and she whispered to me, ' My milk's aU dried up.' 
I couldn't wait to hear no more till I'd got her baby at mj 
o^n breast. 
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^ That was the first time I suckled little Mary, loa'ara. She 
wasn't a month old then, and oh, so weak and small ! such a 
mite of a babj compared to mine ! 

" You maj be sure, sir, that I asked the young woman lots 
of questions, while I was sitting side by side with her. She 
stared at me with a dazed look in her face, seemingly quite 
stupefied bj weariness or grief, or both together. Sometimes 
she give me an answer and sometimes she wouldn't. She was 
very secret. She wouldn't say where she come from, or who 
her friends were, or what her name was. She said she should 
never have name or home or friends again. I just quietly stole 
a look down at her left hand, and saw that there was no wed- 
ding-ring on her finger, and guessed what she meant. ' Does 
the father know you are wandering about in this way P says I. 
She flushes up directly ; ' No ;' says she, ' he doesn't know 
where I am. He never had any love for me, and he has no 
pity for me now. God's curse on him wherever he goes !' — 
' Oh, hush ! hush !' says I, * don't talk like that !' * Why do 
you ask me questions?' says she more fiercely than ever. 
* What business have you to ask me questions that mrke me 
mad ?' • I've only got one more to bother you with,' says I, 
quite cool ; ' and that is, haven't you got any money at all with 
you ?' You see, ma'am, now I'd got her child at my own 
bosom, I didn't care for what she said, or fear for what she 
might do to me. The poor mite of a baby was sure to be a 
peacemaker between us, sooner or later. 

'< It tnmed out she'd got sixpence and a few half- pence — not 
a farthing more, and too proud to ask help from any one of her 
friends. I managed to worm out of her tnat she had run away 
from home before her confinement, and had gone to some 
strange place to be confined, where they'd ill-treated and rob- 
bed her. She hadn't long got away from the wretches who'd 
done it. By the time I'a found out all this, her baby was 
quite quiet, and ready to go to sleep. I gave it her back. She 
said nothing, but took and kissed my hand, her lips feeling like 
burning coals on my flesh. * You're kindly welcome,' says 1, 
a little flustered at such a queer way of thanking me. ' Just 
wait a bit while I speak to my husband.' Though she'd been 
and done wrong, I couldn't for the life of me help pitying her, 
for all her fierce ways. She was so young, and so forlorn and ill, 
and had such a beautiful face (little Mary*s is the image of it, 
'specially about the eyes), and seemed so like a lady, that it 
was almost a sin, as I thought, to send her to such a place as a 
workhouse. 

'' Well : I went and told Jemmy all I had got out of her — 
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my own baby kicldiig and crowing in mj anni «giiii» ■• tu^VJ 
as a king, all the time I was speaking. ' It ■ e e ms shoekuig^* 
says I, ' to let such as her go into a workhouse. What had we 
better do ?' — Safs Jemmj, * Let's take her with ns to the eir* 
cos and ask Peggy Burke.' 

" Peggy Burke, if you please, sir, was the finest rider that 
erer stepped on a horse's back. We're had nothing in awt 
circus to come* near her, since she went to Aatley's. She waa 
the wildest devil of an Irish girl — oh ! I humbly beg yonrjpai^ 
don, sir. for saying such a word ; but she really wtu so wild, I 
hope you'll excuse it. She'd go through fire and water, aa 
they say, to serve people she liked ; but as for them she didn*t^ 
she'd omn use herridinc;-whip among 'em as freeas hertongoe. 
That cowardly brute Jubber would never have beaten my httie 
Mary, if Peggy had been with us still ! He was so fingntened 
of her that she could twist him round her finger ; and she did, 
for he dursn*t quarrel with the best rider in England, and let 
other circusses get hold of her. Peggy was a wonderful sharp 
girl besides, and was always fond of me, and took my part ; ao 
when Jemmy said he thought it best to ask her what we had 
better do, you may be sure that I thought it best too. We 
took the young woman and the baby with us to the circus at 
once. She never asked any questions ; she didn't seem to care 
where she went, or what she did ; she was dazed and desperate 
— a sight, Ma*am, to make your heart ache. 

'' They were just getting tea in the circus, which was nearlj 
finished. We uiout.ly have tea and dinner there, sir ; finding it 
come cheaper in the end to mess together when we can. Peggj 
Burke, I remember, was walking about on the grass outside, 
whistling (that was one of her queer ways) ' The girl I left 
behind me.' * Ah ! Peck,' says she, * what have you been after 
now ? Who's the company lady ye've brought to tea with us P* 
I told her, sir, all I have told you ; while Jemmy set the young 
woman down on one of our trunks, and got her a cup of tea. 
' It seems dreadful,' says I when I'd done, ' to send sucn as her 
to the workhouse, don't it ?' * Workhouse !' says Peggy> firing 
up directly ; * I only wish we could catch the man who's got 
her in that scrape, and put him in there on water-gruel for the 
rest of his life. I'd give a shillin' a wheal out of my own pocket 
for the blessed privilege of scoring the thief s fiwje with my whip, 
till his own mother wouldn't know him !' And then she went 
on, sir, abusing all the men in her Irish way, which I can't 
repeat. At last she stops, and claps me on the back. ' You're 
a darlin' old girl, Peck !' says she, * and your friends are roj 
friends. Stop where you are, and let me speak a word to the 
young woman on the trunk.' 
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^ After a little while sHe comes back, and sajs, ' IVe done it. 
Peck ! 8he*fl mighty close, and as proud as Lucifer ; but she's 
only a dressmaker, for all that.' ' A dressmaker !' says I ; ' how 
did you find out she was a dressmaker T * Why, I looked at her 
forefinger, in course,' says Peggy, * and saw the pricks of the 
Deedle on it, and soon made her talk a bit after that. She 
knows fancy-work and cuttin' out — would ye ever have 
thought it ? And I'll show her how to give the workhouse the 
go-by to-morrow, if she only holds out, and keeps in her senses 
Stop where you are, Peck ! I'm going to make Jubber put his 
dirty hand into his pocket and pull out some money ; and that's 
a sight worth stoppin' to see any day in the week.* 

" I waited as she told me ; and she called for Jubber, just as 
if he'd been her servant ; and he come out of the circus. * I 
want ten shilb'ngs advance of wages for that lady on the trunk,' 
says Peggy. He laughed at her. * Show your ugly teeth at 
me again,' says she, ' and I'll box your ears. I've my light 
hand for a horse's mouth, and my heavy hand for a man's 
cheek ; you otight to know that by this time ! Pull out the 
ten shiUings.' * What for ?' said he, frowning at her. * Just 
this,' says she. ' I mean to leave your circus, unless I get those 
six character dresses you promised me ; and the lady there can 
do them up beautiful. Pull out the ten shillings ! for I've 
made up my mind to appear before the Bangbury public on 
Garryowen's back, as six women at once.' 

" What she meant by this, sir, was, that she was to have six 
different dresses on, one over another ; and was to go gallopmg 
round the. ring on Garry owen (which was a horse), beginning, 
I think it was, as Empress of Boossia ; and then throwing off 
the top dress without the horse stopping, and showing next as 
some lamous Frenchwoman, in the dress underneath ; and keep- 
ing on so with different nations, till she got down to the last 
dress, which was to be Britannia and the Union-Jack. We'd 
got bits of remnants, and old dresses and things to make and 
alter, but hadn't anybody clever enough at cutting out, and 
what they call * Costoom,' to do what Peggy wanted — Jubber 
being too stingy to pay the regular people who understand such 
things. The young woman, knowing as she did about fancy 
work, was just what was wanted, if she could only get well 
enough to use her needle. * I'll see she works the money out,' 
says Peggy ; * but she's dead beat to-night, and must have her 
Test and bit o' supper, before she begins to-morrow.' Jubber 
wanted to give less than ten shillings ; but between threatening, 
and saying it should buy twenty shillings' worth of tailor's 
work, she got the better of him. And he gave the money,^ sulk^ 
enough. 
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<< < Now,' says Peggy, ' you take her away, and get her a 
lodging in the place where you're staying ; and I'll come to- 
morrow with some of the things to make up.' But, ah dear 
me ! sir, she was never to work as much as sixpence of that ten. 
shillings out. She was took bad in the night, and got so much 
worse in the morning that we had to send for the doctor. 

*^ As Boou as he'd seen her, he takes me into the passage, and 
says he to me, * Do you know who her friends are ? * No, air/ 
says I ; ' I can't get her to tell me. I only met her by acd- 
deut yesterday.' ' Try and find out again,' says he ; *iOT I'm 
afraid she won't live over the night. I'll come back in the 
evening and see if there is any change.' 

" Pe«i:gy and me went into her room togetlier ; but we 
couldn't even get her to speak to us for ever so long a time. 
All at once she cries out, 'I can't see things as I ought. 
Where's the woman who suckled my baby when I was alone by 
the roadside P' * Here,' says I — * here ; I've got hold of yonr 
hand. Do tell us where we can write to about you.' * Will 
you promise to take care of my baby, and not let it go into the 
workhouse ?' says she. * Yes, I promise,' says I ; * I do indeed 
promise with my whole heart.' * We'll all take care of the 
baby,' says Peggy ; * only you try and cheer up, and you'll get 
wcli enough to see me on Garry o wen's back, oefore we leave 
Bangbury— you will for certain, if you cheer up a bit.' 'I give 
ni V baby,' she says, clutching tight at my hand, * to the woman 
who suckled it by the roadside ; and I pray Gk)d to bless her 
and forgive tne, for Jesus Christ's sake.' After that, she lay 
quiet for a minute or two. Then she says faintly, ' Its name's 
to be Mary. Put it into bed to me again ; I should like to 
touch its cheek, and feel how soft and warm it is once more.* 
Ajid I took the baby out of its crib, and lifted it, asleep as it 
was, into the bed by her side, and guided her hand up to its 
cheek. I saw her lips move a little, and bent down over her. 

• Give me one kiss,' she whispered, * before I die.' And I kissed 
her, and tried to stop crying as I did it. Then I says to Peggy, 

* You wait here wliile I run and fetch the doctor back ; for I'm 
afraid she's going fast.' He wasn't at home when I got to his 
house. I didn't know what to do next, when I see a gentleman 
in the street who looked like a clergyman, and I asked him if 
he was one ; and he said * Yes ;' and he went back with me. I 
heard a low wailing and crying in the room, and saw Peggy 
sitting on the bundle of dresses she'd brought in the morning, 
rocking herself backwards and forwards as Irish people always 
do when they're crying. I went to the bed, and looked through 
the curtains. The baby was still sleeping as pretty as eyer, 
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and its mother's hand was touching one of its arms. I was 
just going to speak to her again, when the clergyman said 
' Hush/ and took a bit of looking-glass that was set up on 
the chimney-piece, and held it over her lips. She was gone. 
Her poor white wasted hand lay dead on the living baby's 
arm. 

" I answered all the clergyman's questions quite straightfor- 
ward, telling him everything I knew from beginning to end. 
When I'd done, Peggy starts up from the bundle and says, 
' Mind, sir, whatever you do, tlie child's not to be took away 
from this person here, and sent to the workhouse. The mother 

f've it to her on that very bed, and I'm a witness of it.' * And 
promised to be a mother to the baby, sir,' says I. He turns 
round to me, and praises me for what I done, and says nobody 
shall take it away from me, unless them as can show their ris;ht 
comes forward to claim it. ' But now,' says he, ' we must thmk 
of other things. We must try and find out something about 
this poor woman who has died in such a melancholy way.' 

*' It was easier to say that than to do it. The poor thing 
had nothins with her but a change of linen for herself and the 
child, and that gave us no clue. Then we searched her pocket. 
There was a cambric handkerchief in it, marked ' M. G-. ;' and 
some bits of rusks to sop for the child ; and the sixpence and 
halfpence which she had when I met her ; and beneath all, in 
a comer, as if it had been forgotten there, a small hair bracelet. 
It was made of two kinds of hair — very little of one kind, and 
a good deal of the other. And on the flat clasp of the bracelet 
there was cut in tiny letters, * In memory of S, G.* 1 remember 
all this, sir, for I've often and often looked at the bracelet since 
that time. 

" We found nothing more — no letters, or cards, or anything. 
The clergyman said that the ' M. G-.' on the handkerchief must 
be the initials of her name ; and the ' S. G.' on the bracelet 
must mean, he thought, some relation whose hair she wore as a 
sort of keepsake. I remember Peggy and me wondering which 
was S. G.'s hair ; and who the other person might be, whose 
hair was wove into the bracelet. But the clergyman he soon 
cut us short by asking for pen, ink, and paper directly. * I'm 
going to write out an advertisement,' says he, * saying how you 
met with the young woman, and what she was like, and now 
she was dressed.' * Do you mean to say anything about the 
baby, sir ?' says I. * Certainly,' says he ; * it's only right, if we 
get at her friends by advertising, to give them the chance of 
doing something for the child. And if they live anywhere in 
this coimty, I believe we shall find them out ; for the Jiangbury 
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Chronicle, into which I mean to put the advertueiiient, goes 

everywhere in our part of England.' 

" So ho sits down, and writes what he aaid he would, and 
takes it away to he printed in the next day's number of the 
newspaper. ' If nothing comes of this,' says he, ' I think I can 
manage about the burial with a charitable society here. I'll 
take care and inform you the moment the adyertisemient'B an- 
swered.' I hardly know how it was, sir ; but I almost ^hoped 
they wouldn't answer it. Hayine suckled the baby myself^ 
and kissed its mother before she cued, I couldn't make up my 
mind to the chance of its being took away from me just then. 
I ought to have thought how noor we were, and how hard it 
would be for us to bring the child up. But, somehow, I never 
did think of that — no more did Peggy — no more did Jemmy ; 
not even when we put the baby to bed that night along with 
our own. 

'* Well, sir, sure enough, two days after the advertiaement 
come out, it was answered in the cruellest letter I ever set eyes 
on. The clerp:\Tnan he come to me with it. * It was lefb this 
evening;/ says he, * by a strange messenj^er, who went away 
directly. 1 told my servant to follow hini; but it was too 
late— he was out of sight.' The letter was very short, and we 
thought it was in a woman's handA\Titing — a feigned hand- 
writing, the clergyman said. There was no name signed, and 
no date at top or bottom. Inside it there was a ten-pound 
bank-note ; and the person as sent it wrote that it was enclosed 
to bury the young woman decently. * She was better dead than 
alive' — the letter went on — * after having disgraced her father 
and her relations. Ah for the child, it was the child of sin, and 
had no claim on people who desired to preserve all that was 
left of their good name, and to set a mond example to others. 
The parish must support it if nobody else would. It would be 
useless to attempt to trace them, or to advertise again. The 
baby's father had disappeared, they didn't know where ; and 
they could hold no communication now with such a monster of 
wickedness, even if he was found. She was dead in her shame 
and her sin ; and her name should never be mentioned among 
them she belong^ed to henceforth for ever.' 

**This was what I remember in the letter, sir. A shocking 
and unchristian letter I said ; and the clergyman he said so too. 

" She was buried in the poor comer of the churchyard. They 
marked out the place, in case anybody should ever want to see 
it, by cutting the two letters M. G-., and the date of when sbe 
died, upon a board of wood at the head of the grave. Tbe 
clergyman then give me the hair bracelet and the handkerchief 
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snd said, ' You keep these as carefal as you keep the child ; 
for they may be of great ixnportaiioe one of these days. I shall 
seal up tiie letter (which is addressed to me) and put it in my 
strong box.' He*d asked me, before this, if I*d thou£;fat at 
what a responsibilitT it was for such as me to provide for the 
baby. And I told him I'd promised, and would keep my pro- 
mise, and trust to Gk)d's proyidence for the rest. The cler^- 
man was a very kind gentleman, and got up a subscription for 
the poor babe ; and Peggy Burke, when she had her benefit 
before the circus left Bangbury, ^ve half of what she sot as 
her subscription. I never heard nothing about the cnild's 
friends from that time to this ; and I know no more who its 
fiftther is now than I did then. And glad I am that he's never 
come forward — though, perhaps, I oughtn't to say so. I keep 
the hair bracelet and the handkerchief as careful as the cle^y- 
man told me, for the mother's sake as well as the child's. Tve 
known some sorrow with her since I took her as my own ; but 
I love her only the dearer for it, and still think the oay a happy 
day for both of us, when I first stopped and suckled her by 
the road-side. 

** This is all I have to say, if you please, sir, about how I 
first met with little Mary ; and I wish I could have told it in a 
way that was more fit for such as you to hear." 
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madoitka's miseobtvite. 

As the clown's wife ended her narrative, but little was said 
in the way of comment on it by those who had listened to her. 
They were too much affected by what they had heard to speak, * 
as yet, except briefly and in low voices. Mrs. Joyce more than 
once raised ner handkerchief to her eyes. Her husband mur- 
mured some cordial words of sympathy and thanks — in an 
unusually subdued manner, however. Valentine said nothing ; 
but he drew his chair close to Mrs. Feckover, and turning his 
&ce away as if he did not wish it to be seen, took her hand in 
one of his and patted it gently with the other. There was now 
perfect silence in the room for a few minutes. Then they all 
looked out with one accord, and as it seemed vnth one feeling, 
towards the garden. 

In a shady place, just visible among the trees, tibe rector's 
daughters, and little Mary, and the great Newfoundland dog 

^1 
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were all sittiiig tpgetiher on the gnw. The two jrcmng ladies 
appeared to be faateniTig a nrland dt fiowen loimd the ehild*e 
neck, whQe she was playfimj offerinff a noaegaj for Leo to 
amell at. The sight waa homelj and simple enough ; but it 
waa full of the tendeieat interest — after the nazratiTe wh^ had 
just engaged them — ^to those who now witnessed it lliej 
looked out on the garden scene silentlj for some litUe tamak 
Mrs. Joyce was the first to speak aeain. 

'* Would it be asking too much of you, Mrs. F^ckover,** snd 
she, '' to inquire how the poor little thing really met with the 
accident that caused her misfortune P 1 know there is an a0> 
count of it in the bills of the circus, but " 

''It's the most infSunous thing I ever read!" intemiptad 
Mr. Blyth indi^antly. "The man who wrote it ousht to 
be put in the pillory. I never remember wanting to throw a 
rotten eag at any of my fellow-creatures before ; but I fed 
certain that I should enjoy having a shy at Mr. Jnbber !** 

"Gently, Valentine — ^tly," interposed the rector. "I . 
think, my love," he continued, turning to Mrs. Joyce, " that 
it is hardly considerate to Mrs. Feckover to exnoct her to 
comply with your request. She baa already sacrificed herself 
once to our curiosity ; and, really, to ask her now to recur 
a second time to recollections wnich I am sure must d istie i a 
her " 

''It*s worse than distressing, indeed, sir, even to think <tf 
that dreadful accident," said Mrs. Feckover, " and speciallj as 
I can't help taking some blame to myself for it. But if the 
lady wishes to know how it happened, I'm sure I'm agreeable 
to tell her. Feople in our way of life, ma'am — as I've ofben 
heard Feggy Burke say — are oblifi;ed to dry the tear at their 
eyes long before it's gone from their hearts. But pray don't - 
think, sir, I mean that now about myself and in your company, 
If I do feel low at talking of little Mary's misfortune, I can 
take a look out into the garden there, and see how hi^py ahe 
is — and that's safe to set me right again." 

" I ought to tell you first, sir," proceeded the clown's wift^ 
after waiting thoughtfully for a moment or two before aha 
spoke a^ain, " that I got on much better with little Mary thiui 
ever I thought I shomd for the first six years of her life. She 
grew up so pretty that gentlefolks was always noticing heoe^ 
and asKins; about her ; and nearly in every place the cirena 
went to they made her presents, which helped nicely in her 
keep and clothing. And ovr own people, too, petted her and 
were fond of her. All those six years we got on as pleasantly 
as eould be. It was not till she was near her seventh buetk« 
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day that I was wicked and foolish enough to consent to her 
bern^ shown in the peribrmances. 

** I was sorelj tried and tempted before I did consent. Jab- 
ber first said he wanted her to perform with the riders ; and I 
said ' No* at once, though I was awful frightened of him in 
those days. But soon after, Jemmj (who wasn't the clown 
then that he is now, sir ; there was others to be got for his 
money, to do what he did at that time) — Jemmy comes to me, 
saying he's afraid he shall lose his place, if I don't give in 
about Mary. This staggered me a good deal ; for I don't know 
what we should have done then, if my husband had lost his 
engagement. And, besides, there was the poor dear child her- 
self, who was mad to be carried up in the air on horseback, 
always begging and praying to be made a little rider of. And 
all tne rest of 'em in the circus worried and laughed at me ; 
and, in short, I giye in at last against my conscience, but I 
couldn't help it. 

'* I made a bargain, though, that she should only be trusted 
to the steadiest, soberest man, and the best rider of the whole 
lot. They called him ' Muley' in the bills, and stained his face 
to make him look like a Turk, or something of that sort ; but 
his real name was Francis Yapp, and a yery good fatherly sort 
of man he was in his way, having a family of his own to look 
after. He used to ride splendid, at full straddle, with three 
horses under him — one foot, you know, sir, being on the outer 
horse's back, and one foot on the inner. Him and Jubber 
made it out together that he was to act a wild man, fl3ring for 
his life across some desert, with his only child, and poor little 
Mary was to be the child. They darkened her face to look 
like his; and put an outlandish kind of white dress on her; 
and buckled a red belt round her waist, with a sort of handle 
in it for Tapp to hold her by. After first making believe in 
all sorts of ways, that him and the child was in danger of being 
taken and shot, he had to make believe afterwards that they 
had escaped ; and to hold her up, in a sort of triumph, at the 
full stretch of his arm — galloping round and round the ring all 
the while. He was a tremendous strong man, and could do it 
as easy as I could hold up a bit of that plum cake. 

" Poor little love ! she soon got over the first fright of the 
thing, and had a sort of mad fondness for it that I never liked 
to see, for it wasn't natural to her. Yapp, he said, she'd got 
the heart of a lion, and would grow up the finest woman-rider 
in the world. I was very unhappy about it, and lived a miser- 
able life, always fearing some accident. But for some time 
nothing near an accident happened ; and lots of moue^ eutsi^ 
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into the eirciui to me Tapp and Htile Mhx— Imfc tlMit 
Jubber*8 luck and not oun. One nig^i— >wlien die was a litlia 
better than aeren year old — 

** Oh, ma'am, how I ever lived ofer tiiat dzeadflil ni^ I 
don't know ! I was a linfal, muefaUe wvetcsh not to hmrn 
atarred aooner than let the child go into danger; but I was m 
aorely tempted and driven to it, God knowa! — ^No, air! ncH 
ma'am ; and many thanka for your kindneaa, I'll go on now 
I've begun. Don't mind me crying; I'll manage to tell it 
somehow. The atzap — no, I mean the handle ; the haoodla in 
the strap gave way all of a sudden— juat at the lart too! jai 
at the worst time, when he couldn't catch her! 

*' Never — oh, never, never, to my dying day ahall I fivrget 
the horrible screech tiiat went up from the whole andienee; 
and the sight of the white thing Iving huddled dead-atOl oa 
the boards ! We hadnt such anumber in as usual that ni^it ; 
and she fell on an empty place between the bendiea. I got 
knocked down by the horsea in running to her — ^I waa dean 
out of my senses, and didn't know where I waa going; — ^*PP 
had fidlen among them, and hurt himself badly, trying to catim 
her — they were running wild in the ring — the horaea waa*> 
frantic-like vrith the noise all roirnd them. I got up somehow, 
and a crowd of people jostled me, and I aaw my innocent 
darling carried among them. I felt banda on me, trying to 
pull me back ; but I broke away, and got into the waiting- 
room along with the rest. 

" There she waa — my own, own little Mary, that I'd promised 
her poor mother to take care of— there she vraa, lying all white 
and still on an old box, with my cloak rolled up aa a pillow fior 
her. And people crowding round her. And a doctor feeling 
her head idl over. And ^app among them, held up by two 
men, vrith his face all over blood. I wasn't able to apeak or 
move ; I didn't feel as if I waa breathing even, till tiie doctor 
atopped, and looked up ; and then a great shudder went throni|^ 
all of us together, as if we'd been one body, instead of twenty 
or more. 

'' ' It's not killed her,' says the doctor. ' Her brain's eacaped 
injury.' 

** 1 didn't hear another word. 

^ I don't know how long it waa before I aeemed to wake up 
like, with a dreadful feeling of pain and tearing of everything 
inside me. I waa on the landlady 'a bed, and Jemmy vnui atenif 
ing over me with a bottle of aalta. ' They've put ner to bed,' 
he aaya to me, ' and the doctor'a aetting her arm.' I dida*k 
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iw^Uect at first ; but when I did, it was almost aa bad aa seeing 
the dreadful accident all over again. 

" It was some time before any of us found out what had 
really happened. The breaking of her arm, the doctor said, 
had sared Der head ; which was only cut and bruised a little, 
not half as bad as was feared. Day after day, and night after 
night, I sat by her bedside, comforting her through her fever, 
and the pain of the splints on her arm, and never once suspect* 
ing— no more, I believe, than she did — the awful misfortune that 
had really happened. She was always wonderful quiet and 
silent for a chdd, poor lamb, in little illnesses that she'd had 
before ; and somehow, I didn't wonder — at least, at first — why 
she never said a word, and never answered me when I spoke to 
her. 

" This went on, though, after she got better in her health ; 
and a strange look came over her eyes. They seemed to be 
always wondering and frightened, in a confused way, about 
something or other. She took, too, to rolling her head about 
restlessly from one side of the pillow to the other ; making a 
sort of muttering and humming now and then, but still never 
seeming to notice or to care for anything I said to her. One 
day, I was warming her a nice cup of beef-tea over the fire, 
when I heard, quite sudden and quite plain, these words from 
where she lay on the bed, * Why are you always so quiet here ? 
Why doesn't somebody speak to me ?* 

" I knew there wasn't another soul in the room but the poor 
child at that time ; and yet, the voice as spoke those words was 
no more like little Mary's voice, than my voice, sir, is like yours. 
It sounded, somehow, hoarse and low, and deep and faint, all 
at the same time; the strangest, shockingest voice to come 
from a child, who always used to speak so clearly and prettily 
before, that ever I heard. If I was only cleverer with my 
words, ma'am, and could tell you about it properly — but I can't. 
I only know it gave me such a turn to hear her, that I upset 
the beef-tea, and ran back in a fright to the bed. *Why, 
Mary ! Mary !' says I, quite loud, * are you so well already 
that you're trying to imitate Mr. Jubber's gruff voice ?' 

" There was the same wondering look in her eyes — onlj 
wilder than I had ever seen it yet — while I was speaking. 
When I'd done, she says in the same stran^ way, * Speak out, 
mother ; I can't hear you when you whisper hke that.' She waa 
aa long saying these words, and bungled over them as much, as it 
she was only just learning to speak. I think I got the first sus- 
picion then, of what had really happened. * Mary !* I bawled 
out as loud as I could, 'Mary! can't you hear me?' ShA 
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shook her head, and stared up at me with the firiditenedf be- 
wildered look again : then seemed to get pettish and impatient 
all of a sudden — the first time I ever saw her so— and hid her 
face from me on the pillow. 

'' Just then the doctor come in. * Oh, sir !' says I, whispering 
to him— iust as if I hadn't found out a minute aeo that she 
couldn*t hear me at the top of my voice — ' I*m afraid there*s 
something gone wrong with her hearing — .' • Have you only 
just now suspected that ?' says he ; * I've been afraid of it for 
some days past, but I thought it best to say nothing till I'd 
tried her ; and she's hardly well enough yet, poor chud, to be 
worried with exi>eriments on her ears.' * She's much better,* 
says I ; * indeed, she's much better to-day, sir! Oh, do try her 
now, for it's so dreadful to be in doubt a moment longer than 
we can help.' 

'* He went up to the bedside, and I followed him. She was 
lying with her lace hidden away from us on the pillow, just as 
it was when I left her. The doctor savs to me, ' Don't disturb 
her, don't let her look round, so that she can see us — I'm goinc: 
to call to her.' And he called * Mary ' out loud, twice ; and 
she never moved. The third time he tried her, it was with 
such a shout at the top of his voice, that the landlady come ui,, 
thinking something had happened. I was looking over his 
shoulder, and saw that my dear child never started in the 
least. * Poor little t-^ng/ says the doctor, quite sorrowful, 

* this is worse than I expected.' He stooped down and touched 
her, as he said this ; and she tiu*ned round directly, and put 
out her hand to have her pulse felt as usual. I tried to get 
out of her sight, for I was cryiug, and didn't wish her to see it ; 
but she was too sharp for me. She looked hard in my face and 
the landlady's, then in the doctor's, which was downcast 
enough ; for he had got very fond of her, just as everybody else 
did who saw much of little Mary. 

" * What's the matter ?' she says, in the same sort of strange 
unnatural voice ai^ain. We tried to pacify her, but only made 
her worse. * Why do you keep on whispering ?' she asks. 

• Why don't you speak out loud, so that I can — ,' and then she 
stopped, seemingly in a sort of helpless fright and bewilder- 
ment. She tried to get up in bed, and her face turned red all 
over. * Can she read writing ?' says the doctor. * Oh, yes, sir,' 
says I ; ' she can read and write beautiful for a child of her 
age ; my husband taught her.' ' Get me paper and pen and ink 
directlv,' says he to the landlady ; who went at once and got 
him what he wanted. * We must quiet her at all hazards,' says 
the doctor, 'or she'll ex(;ite herself into another attack of 
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iSBrer. She feels what's the matter with her, but don*t under- 
stand it ; and I*m going to tell her by means of this paper. 
It's a risk/ he says, writing down on tne paper in large letters, 
Tau Are Deaf; *but I must try all I can do for her ears im- 
mediatelj ; and this will prepare her/ says he, going to the 
bed, and holding the paper before her eyes. 

" She shrank back on the pillow, as still as death, the instant 
she saw it ; but didn't cry, and looked more puzzled and asto- 
nished, I should say, than distressed. But she was breathing 
dreadful quick — I felt that, as I stooped down and kissed her. 

* She's too young,' says the doctor, * to know what the extent 
of her calamity really is. You stop here and keep her quiet 
till I come back, for I trust the case is not hopeless yet.' * But 
whateyer has made her deaf, sir ?' says the landlady, opening 
the door for him. ' The shock of that fall in the circus/ says 
he, going out in a very great hurry. I thought I should never 
haye held np my head again, as I heard them words, looking 
at little Mary, with my arm round her neck all the time. 

" "Well, sir, the doctor come back ; and he syringed her ears 
first — and that did no good. Then he tried blistering, and 
then he put on leeches ; and still it was no use. ' I'm afVaid 
it M a hopeless case,' says he ; ' but there's a doctor who's had 
more practice than I've had with deaf people, who comes from 
where he lives to our Dispensary once a week. To-morrow's 
his day, and I'll bring him here with me.' 

''And he did bring this gentleman, as he promised he 
would — an old gentleman, with such a pleasant way of speak- 
ing that I understood everything he said to me directly. * I'm 
afraid you must make up your mind to the worst,' says he. 

• I have been hearing about the j oor child from my friend 
who's attended her ; and I'm sorry to say I don't think there's 
much hope.' Then he goes to the bed and looks at her. * Ah,' 
oays he, * there's just the same expression in her face that I 
remember seeing in a mason's boy — a patient of mine— who 
fell off a ladder, and lost his hearing altogether by the shock. 
You don't hear what I'm saying, do you, my dear r' says he in 
a hearty cheerful way. ' You don't hear me saying that 
you're the prettiest little girl I ever saw in my lile ?' She 
looked up at him confused, and quite silent. He didn't speak 
to her again, but told me to turn her on the bed, so that he 
fould get at one of her ears. 

"He pulled out some instruments, while I did what ho 
asked, and put them into her ear, but so tenderly that he 
never hurt her. Then he looked in, through a sort of queer 
•py-glass thing. Then he did it all over a^ain with the other 
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eir ; snd then he laid 4pwn flie uutnmuBEte and piiDad imt 
his watcL ' Write on a pieee of paper/ mm he to the otiiar 
doctor: 'Bo yim kmmf that thewatdkiMtklBm§r Whai tiua 
was done, he makes signs to little Maiy to open her iMnrtfa, 
and puts as much of ms watch in as would go between her 
teetlC while the other doctor holds up the piper belbro her. 
When he took the watch out again, ane shook her head, and 
said ' No/ just in the same stran£e Toice as eter. Ihe old 
gentleman didn*t sneak a word as he put the watch back a 
his fob ; but I saw bjr lus face that he thought it was aU orer 
with her hearing, aftier what had just happened. 

'' * Oh, try and do something for her, sir !* saT<i L * Oh, for 
(jUmI's sake, don't give her up, sir !' ' Mr good soul,' says he, 
' you must set her an example of cheernilness, and keqp up 
her spirits—that's all that can be done for her now.' ' Not mU^ 
sir,' says I, ' surely not all /' ' Indeed it is,* says he ; ' her 
hearing is completely gone ; the experiment with mj watek 

E roves it. I had an exactly similar case with the inason*s bay.* 
e says, turning to the other doctor. ' The shock of that nil 
has, 1 believe, paralysed the auditory nerve in her, as it did in 
hijn.* I remember those words exactly, sir, thou^ I didn't 
quite understand them at the time. But he explained himself 
to me very kindly ; telling me over again, in a plain way, what 
he'd just told the doctor. He reminded me, too, that the re- 
medies which had been already tried had been of no use ; and 
told me I might feel sure that any others would only end in 
the same way, and put her to useless pain into the bargain. * I 
hope,' says ne, ' the poor child is too young to suffer much. 
mental misery under her dreadful misfortune. Keep her 
amused, and keep her talking, if you possibly can— though I 
doubt very much whether, in a little time, you won't fail com- 
pletely in getting her to 8j)eak at all.' 

" ' Don't say that, sir,' says I ; ' don't say she'll be dumb aa 
well as deaf ; it's enough to break one's heart only to think of 
it.* * But I must say so,' says he ; * for I'm afraid it*8 the 
truth.' And then he asks me whether I hadn't noticed already 
that she was imwilling to speak ; and that, when she did speak, 
her voice wasn't tho same voice it used to be.' I said *' Yes,* to 
that ; and asked him whether the fall had had anything to do 
with it. Ho said, taking mo up ver}- nhort, it had everything 
to do with it, because the fall had made her, what they call, 
•tone deaf, which prevented her from hearing the sound of her 
own voica So it was changed, he told me, because she luul 
no ear now to guide herself by in speaking, and couldn't know 
in the least whether the few words she said were spoken soft 
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or loud, or deep or clear. ' So far as the poor cliild herself is 
eoncemed,' says he, ' she might ae well be without a roice at 
all ; for she has nothing but her memory left to tell her that 
she has one.' 

''I burst out a-crying as he said this; for somehow I'd 
never thought of anything so dreadful before. ' I've been a 
little too sudden in telling you the worst, haven't I ?' says the 
old gentleman kindly ; ' but you must be taught how to make 
up your mind to meet the full extent of this misfortune for 
the sake of the child, whose future comfort and happiness de- 
pend greatly on you.* And then he bid me keep up her read- 
ing and writing, and force her to use her voice as much as I 
could, by every means in my power. He told me I should 
find her grow more and more unwilling to speak every day, 
just for me shocking reason that she couldn't hear a single 
word she said, or a single tone of her own voice. He warned 
me that she was already losing the wish and the want to speak ; 
and that it would very soon be little short of absolute pain to 
her to be made to say even a few words ; but he begged and 
prayed me not to let my good nature get the better of my 
prudence on that account, and not to humour her, however I 
might feel tempted to do so — for if I did, she woidd be dumb 
as well as deaf most certainly. He told me my own common 
sense would show me the reason why ; but I suppose I was 
too distressed or too stupid to understand things as I ought. 
He had to explain it to me in so many words, that if she 
wasn't constantly exercised in speaking, she would lose her 
power of speech altrgether, for want of practice— just the 
same as if stie'd been jom dumb. * So, once again,' says he, 
* mind you make her use her voice. Don't give her her dinner, 
unless she asks for it. Treat her severely in that way, poor 
little soul, because it's for her own good.* 

" It was all very well for /lim to say that, but it was im- 
possible for me to do it. The dear child, ma'am, seemed to get 
used to her misfortune, except when we tried to make her 
speak. It was the saddest, prettiest sight in the world to see 
how patiently and bravely she bore with her hard lot from the 
first. As she grew better in her health, she kept up her read- 
ing and writing quite cleverly with my husband and me ; and 
all her nice natural cheerful ways come back to her just the 
Bame as ever. I've read or heard somewhere, sir, about God's 
eoodness in tempering the wind to the shorn lamb. I don't 
know who said uiat i£^ ; but it might well have been spoken 
on account of my own darling little Mary, in those days. In- 
ftead of us being the first to comfort her, it was she that was 
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first to comfort ub. And so she's gone on e?er sinoe — ^bkM 
her heart ! Only treat her kindly, and, in s^ite of her mis- 
fortune, she's the merriest, happiest little thinff— the easiest 
pleased and amused, I do belieye, that ever liye£ 

'^ K we were wron 2 in not forcing her to speak more than 
we did, I must say this much for me and my husband, that wie 
hadn't the heart to make her miserable and keep on torment- 
ing her from morning to night, when she was always happy 
and comfortable if we would only let her alone. We tried our 
best for some time to do what the gentleman told us ; but it's so 
hard — as you've found I dare say, ma'am— not to end by humour- 
ing them you love ! I never see the tear in her eye» except 
when we forced her to speak to us ; and then she always cried, 
and was fretful and out of sorts for the whole day. It seemed 
such a dreadful difficulty and pain to her to say only two or 
three words ; and the shockinff husky moaning voice that 
sounded somehow as if it didn't belong to her, never changed. 
My husband first save up worrying her to speak. He prac- 
tised her with her book and writing, but let her have her own 
will in ever3rthing else ; and he teached her all sorts of tricks 
on the cards, for amusement, which was a good way of keeping 
her going with her reading and her pen pleasantly, by reason, 
of course, of him and her being obliged to put down everything 
they had to say to each other on a little slate that we bought 
for her after she got well. 

'* It was Mary's own notion, if you please, ma'iun, to have 
the slate always hanging at her side. Poor dear ! she thought 
it quite a splendid ornament, and was as proud of it as could 
be. Jemmy, being neat-handed at such things, did the frame 
over for her prettily with red morocco, and got our property- 
man to do it all round with a bright golden border. And then 
we himg it at her side, ^ith a nice little bit of silk cord— just 
as you see it now. 

" I held out in making her speak some time after my hus- 
band : but at last I gave in too. I know it was wrong and 
selfish of me ; but I got a fear that she wouldn't like me as 
well as she used to do, and would take more kindly to Jenuny 
than to me, if I went on. Oh, how happy she was the first 
day I wrote down on her slate that I womdn't worry her about 
speaking any more! She jumped up on my knees — being 
always as nimble as a squirrel — and kissed me over and over 
again with ail her heart. Eor the rest of the day she run about 
the room, and all over the house, like a mad thing, and when 
Jemmy came home at night from performing, she would get 
oat of bed and romp with hira, and ride pickaback on him, and 
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try and imitate the funny faces she'd seen him make in the 
ring. I do believe, sir, that was the first regular happy night 
we mid all had together since the dreadful time when she met 
with her accident. 

'^Long after that, my conscience was uneasy though, at 
times, about giving in as I had. At last I got a chance of 
speaking to another doctor about little Mary ; and he told me 
that if we had kept her up in her speaking ever so severely, it 
would still have been a pain and a difficulty to her to say her 
words, to her dying day. He said too, that he felt sure — 
though he couldn't explain it to me— that people afflicted with 
such stone deafiiess as hers didn't feel the loss of speech, be* 
cause they never had the want to use their speech ; and that 
they took to making signs, and writing, and such like, quite 
kindly as a sort of second nature to them. This comforted me, 
and settled my mind a good deal. I hope in God what the 

fentleman said was true ; for if I was in fault in letting her 
ave her own way and be happy, it's past mending by this 
time. For more than two years, ma'am, I've never heard her 
say a single word, no more than if she'd been born dumb, and 
it's my belief that all the doctors in the world couldn't make 
her speak now. 

" Perhaps, sir, you might wish to know how she first come 
to show her tricks on the cards in the circus. There was no 
danger in her do'ms that, I know — and yet I'd have given 
almost everything I have, not to let her be shown about as she 
is. But I was threatened again, in the vilest, wickedest way — 
I hardly know how to tell it, gentlemen, in the presence of such 
as yon — Jubber, you must know — " 

Just as Mrs. Feckover, with very painful hesitation, pro- 
nounced the last words, the hall clock of the Eectory struck 
two. She heard it, and stopped instantly. 

" Oh, if you please, sir, was that two o'clock ?" she asked, 
starting up with a look of alarm. 

" Yes, Mrs. Peckover," said the rector ; " but really, after 
having been indebted to you for so much that has deeply 
interested and afiected us, we can't possibly think of lettmg 
you and little Mary leave the Eectory yet." 




indeed, indeed, ma'am, we must go directly. I told this gentle- 
man here, Mr. Blyth, when I come in, that I'd stolen to you 
unawares, under pretence of taking little Mary out for a walk. 
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If ive am not back to thotwo o'doek doHMr in Hm limwi ilV 
unknown what Jabber msy not da 33us ymtihian inu teU 
jon how infamoualj he trnted the poor duld laet nj ght we 
must go, sir, for her sake ; or elae— ^ 

''Stop!** med Valentine, aUhkiappiMndexGitdi^^ 
ing bounds in an instant, aa he took Mza. Peokover bj tibeann, 
and pressed her back into her chair. ''Stop! — ^hear me; I 



must speak, or I shall go ont of mj senaea ! JDon't intetn^ 
me, Mrs. Feckoyer ; and don't get up. All I want to aay m 
this : you must never take that littie aneel of a dbild near 
Jubber again — ^no, never ! By heavens ! if I thought he mm 
likely to touch her any more, I should go mad, imd murder 
him ! — Let me alone, doctor ! I be^ Mrs. J(m*e'a pardon fiv 
behaving like this ; 1*11 never do it again. Be quiet, all of 
you ! I must take the child home with me—oh, Mn. Peckover, 
don't, don't say no! I'll make her as bappy as the dar le 
long. I've no child of my own : I'U watch over her, and lofe 
her, and teach her all my life. I've ^t a poor, anffering; bed- 
ridden wife at home, who would thmk such a companion ae 
little Mary the greatest blessing God could send her. My own 
dear, patient Lawie! Oh, doctor, doctor! think how kind 
Lawie would be to that afflicted little child ; and try if yon 
can't make Mrs. Peckover consent. I can't speak any more — 
I know I'm wrong to burst out in this way ; and I beg all your 
pardons for it, I do indeed ! Speak to her, doctor— pray apeak 
to her directly, if you don't want to make me miserable for tbe 
rest of my life !" 

With those words, Valentine darted precipitately into the 
garden, and made straight for the spot where the little giib 
were still sitting together in their shady resting-place among 
the trees. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

2LLD0yy± GOES TO LOKnOK. 

The down's wife had sat very pole and veiy quiet under the 
whole overwhelming torrent of Mr. Blyth's apostrophes, excla- 
mations, and entreaties. She seemed unite unable to apeak, 
after he was fairly gone ; and only looked round in a b^ 
wildered manner at the rector, with fear aa well aa amaxement 
expressed vividly in her heartr, healthy face. 

** Pray compose yourself, Mrs. Peckover," said Doctor Joy^; 
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*^ and kindlj give me your best attention to what I am about 
to tay. Let me beg you, in the first place, to excuse Mr. Bljth's 
odd behayiour, which I see has startled and astonished you. 
But, howeyer wildly he may talk, I assure you he means honour- 
ably and truthfully in all that he says. You will understand 
this better if you will let me temperately explain to you the 
proposal, which he has just made so abruptly and confusedly 
in his own words." 

" Proposal, sir !" exclaimed Mrs. Peckover faintly, looking 
more frightened than ever — " Proposal ! Oh, sir ! you don't 
mean to say that you're going to ask me to part from little 
Mary ?" 

" i will ask you to do nothing that your own good sense and 
kind heart may not approve," answered the rector. " In plain, 
terms then, and not to waste time by useless words of preface, 
iny friend, Mr. Blyth, feels such admiration for your little 
Mary, and such a desire to help her, as £eu* aa may be, in her 
great misfortune, that he is willing and eager to make her future 
prospects in life his own peculiar care, by adopting her as his 
daughter. This offer, though coming, as I am aware, from a 
perfect stranger, can hardly astonish you, I think, if you reflect 
on the unusually strong claims which the child has to the com- 
passion and kindness of all her fellow-creatures. Other stran- 
gers, as you have told us, have shown the deepest interest 
in her on many occasions. It is not therefore at all wonderful 
that a gentleman, whose Christian integrity of motive I have 
had opportunities of testing during a friendship of nearly twenty 
years, should prove the sincerity of his sympathy for the pooy 
child, by such a proposal as I have now communicated to you." 

" Don't ask me to say yes to it, sir !" pleaded Mrs. Peck- 
over, with tears in her eyes. " Don't ask me to do that ' 
Anything else to prove my gratitude for your kindness to us ; 
but how can I part from my own little Mary ? Tou can't 
have the heart to ask it of me !" 

" I have the heart, Mrs. Peckover, to feel deeply for your 
distress at the idea of parting from the child ; out, for her 
nke, I must again ask you to control your feelings. And, 
more than that, I must appeal to you by your love to her, to 
pant a fair hearing to the petition which I now make on Mr. 
Blyth's behalf." 

" I would, indeed, if I could, sir, — but it's just because I love 
her so, that I can't! Beside^ as you yourself said, he's a per- 
fect stran^r." 

" I readQy admit the force of that objection on your part, 
Mrs. Peckover ; but let me remind you, that I vouch for the 
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uprightness of his character, and his fitneBS to be trusted with 
the child, after twenty years* experience of him. You may 
answer to that, that I am a stranger, too ; and I can only 
ask you, in return, frankly to accept my character and position 
as the best proofs I can offer you that I am not unworthy of 
your confidence. If you placed little Mary for instruction (as 
you well might) in an asylum for the oeaf and dumb, you 
would he obliged to put implicit trust in the authorities of 
that asylum, oii much the same grounds as those I now advance 
to justify you in putting trust in me." 

'' Oh, sir ! don't think — pray don't think I am unwilling to 
trust you — so kind and good as you have been to us to-day— 
and a clergyman too — I should be ashamed of myself, if I 
could doubt " 

'' Let me tell you, plainly and cimdidly, what advanta^ to the 
child Mr. Blyth's proposiu holds out. He has no family of his 
own, and his wife is, as he has hinted to you, an invalid for life. 
If you could only see the gentleness and sweet patience with 
which she bears her affliction, you would acknowledge that 
little Mary could appeal for an affectionate welcome to no 
kinder heart than Mrs. Blyth's. I assure you most seriously, 
that the only danger I fear for the child in my friend*s house, 
is that she would be spoilt by excessive indulgence. Though 
by no means a rich man, Mr. Blyth is in an independent po- 
sition, and can offer her all the comforts of life. In one word, 
the home to which he is ready to take her, is a home of love 
and happiness and security, m the best and purest meaning 
of those words." 

" Don't say any more, sir ! Don't break my heart by making 
me part with her !" 

"You will live, Mrs. Peckover, to thank me for trying your 
fortitude as I try it now. Hear me a little longer, while 1 tell 
you what terms ISlr. Blyth proposes. He is not only willing 
out anxious — if you give the child into his charge — that you 
should have access to hor whenever you like. He will leave 
his address in London with you. He desires, from motives 
alike honourable to you and to himself, to defray your travelling 
expenses whenever you wish to see the child. He will always 
acknowledge your prior right to her affection and her duty. 
He will offer her every facility in his power for constantly cor- 
responding with you ; and if the life she leads in his house be, 
even in the slightest respect, distasteful to her, he pledges him- 
self to give her up to you again — if you and she desire it — at 
any sacrifice of nis own wishes and his own feelings. These 
are the terms he proposes, Mrs. Peckover, and I can moat 
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■olemnlj assure you on my honour as a clergyman and a gentle- 
man, that he will hold sacred the strict peiSormance of all and 
each of these conditions, exactly as I have stated them." 

" I ought to let her go, sir — 1 know I ought to show how 
grateful I am for Mr. Blyth's generosity by letting her go — 
but how can I, after all the long time sne's been li^e my own 
child to me ? Oh, ma'am, say a word for me ! — I seem so selfish 
for not giving her up — say a word for me !" 

" Win you let me say a word for little Mary, instead ?" re- 
joined Mrs. Joyce. " Will you let me remind you that Mr. 
Blyth's proposal offers her a secure protection against that 
inhuman wretch who has ill-used her already, and who may 
often ill-ui^ her again, in spite of everything you can do to 
prevent him. Pray think of that, Mrs. Peckover — pray do !" 

Poor Mrs. Peckover showed that she thought of it bitterly 
enough, by a fresh burst of tears. 

The rector poured out a glass of water, and gave it to her. 
''Do not think us inconsiderate or unfeeling,'* he said, "in 

Sressing Mr. Blyth's offer on you so persevermgly. Only re- 
ect on Mary's position, if she remains in the circus as she 
grows up ! Would all your watchful kindness be sufficient to 
shield her against dangers to which I hardly dare allude ?— 
against wickedness which would take advantage of her defence- 
lessness, her innocence, and even her misfortune ? Consider 
all that Mr. Blyth's proposal promises for her future life ; fop 
the sacred preservation of her purity of heart and mind. Look 
forward to the day when little Mary will have grown up to be 
a young woman ; and I will answer, Mrs. Peckover, for your 
doing full justice to the importance of my friend's offer." 

^ know it's all true, sir ; I know I'm an imgrateful, selfish 
wretch — but only give me a little time to think ; a little time 
longer to be with the poor darling that I love like mv own 
child !" 

Doctor Joyce was just drawing his chair closer to Mrs. 
Peckover berore he answered, when the door opened, and the 
respectable Yance softly entered the room. 

" Wliat do you want here ?" said the rector, a little irritably 
" Didn't I tell you not to come in again till I rang for you P' 

" I beg your pardon, sir," answered Yance, casting rather a 
malicious look at the clown's wife as he closed the door behind 
him — " but there's a person waiting in the hall, who says he 
comes on important business, and must see you directly." 

" Who is he ? What's his name ?" 

" He says his name is Jubber, if you please, sir." 

Mrs. Peckover started from her chair with a scream. '' Don*t 
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— pnjf for merc/s wtke^ sir, don't let him into tke guimi 
where Mtiy is f* the ffuped, dutdung I>oetor Jojoe hy tiw 
arm in the eztranitj of her terror. ^ He's found na ont, and 
come here in one of his dreadfnl pudons f He cazci for no- 
thing and for nohodj, air : he's bad enough to ill-treat her e?ea 
befwe yoM. What am I to do ? Oh, goiod gradoua hesrena ! 
what am I to do ?" 

"Leave everything to me, and sit down anin,** aaid the 
rector kindlj. Then, turning to Yanoe, he added: — ^^Show 
Mr. Jubber into the cloak-room, and aaj I will be with him 
directly." 

''Now, Mrs. Peckover,** contimied Doctor Joyee, in the 
most perfectly composed manner, "before I see this maa 
(whose bnsiness I can guess at) I hare three important qnea- 
tions to ask of you. In the first place, were jou not a witneas, 
last night, of his cruel ill-usage of that poor child? (Mr. 
BIjth told me of it.) The fellow actually bei^ her, did he not f ** 

"Oh, indeed he did, sir! — ^best h^ moat cruelly with a 
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And you saw it all yourself P** 

" I did, sir. He*d have used her worse, if I hadn't been by 
to prevent him." 

" Yery well. Now teU me if you or your husband hsfe 
signed any agreement — any papers, I mean, giving this man a 
right to claim the child as one of his performers ?** 

" Me sign an agreement, sir ! I never did such a thing in all 
my life. Jubber would think himself insulted, if you only 
talked of his signing an amement with such as me or Jemmy. * 

" Better anooetter. Now, my third questicm refers to little 
Mary herself. I will undertake to put it out of this black- 
guard's power ever to lay a finger on her again — but I can 
only do so on one condition, which it rests entirely with joa 
to grant" 

'• rU do anything to save her, sir ; I will indeed." 

** The condition is that you consent to Mr. Blyth'a proposal ; 
for I can only ensure the child's safety on those terma." 

" Then, sir, I consent to it," said Mrs. FeckovCT, apeaking 
with a sudden firmness of tone and manner which almost 
atwtled Mrs. Joyce, who stood by listening anxiously. "I 
oonaent to it ; for I should be the vilest wretch in the world, 
if I oould say ' no' at such a time as this. I will trust my 
precious darling treasure to you, sir, and to Mr. BIyth ; from 
this moment. G-od bleas her, and comfort me/ for I want 
oomjGart badly enough. Ob, Mary ! Mary ! my own little 
Maiy ! to think of you and me ever being parted fike tiiia 1** 
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The poor woman tamed towards the garden as she prononnced 
^oae words; all her fortitude forsook her in an instant; and 
she sank back in her chair, sobbing bitterly. 

«« Take her out into the shrubbery where the children are, as 
soon as she recovers a little/* whispered the rector to his wife, 
as he opened the dining-room door. 

Though Mr. Jubber presented, to all appearance, the most 
aeoundrelly aspect that humanity can assume, when he was 
clothed in his evening uniform, and illuminated by his own cir- 
rus lamplight, he nevertheless reached an infinitely loftier climax 
of blackguard perfection when he was arrayed in his private 
costume, and was submitted to the tremendous ordeal of pure 
daylight. The most monstrous ape that could be picked from the 
cages of the Zoological Gardens would have gamed by compa- 
rison with him as he now appeared, standing in the Bectory 
cloak-room, with his debauched bloodshot eyes staring grimly 
contemptuous all about him, with his yellow flabby throat ex- 
posed by a turn-down collar and a light blue neck- tie, with 
the rouge still smeared over his gross unhealthy cheeks, with 
Lis mangy shirt-firont bespattered with bad embroidery and false 
jewdry that had not even the politic decency to keep itself 
dean. He had his hat on, and was sulkily running his dirty 
fingers through the greasy black ringlets that flowed over his 
coat-collar, when Doctor Joyce entered the cloak-room. 

'^ Yon wished to speak with me ?*' said the rector, not sit- 
ting down himself, and not asking Mr. Jubber to sit down. 

'* Oh! you're Doctor Joyce?" said the fellow, assuming his 
most iiuKilent fiimiliarity of manner directly. 

" That is my name," said Dr. Joyce very <^uietly. " Will 
you have the goodness to state your business with me immedi- 
ately, and in tne fewest possible words ?" 

" Hullo ! You take that tone with me, do you ?" said Jub- 
ber, setting his arms akimbo, and tapping his foot fiercely on 
the floor ; " you're trying to come Tommy Grand over me al- 
ready, are you ? Very good ! I'm the man to give you 
chai^pe in your own coin — so here goes ! What do you mean 
by enticing away my Mysterious Foundling ? What do you 
mean by this private swindle of talent that belongs to my 
cdzcna?*' 

'^Yon had better proceed a little," said the rector, more 
fuietly than bef(»e. '* Thus far I understand nothing what- 
ever, except that you wish to behave offensively to me ; which, 
in a person of your appearance, is, I assure you, of not the 
slightest consequence. You had much better save time by 
■tatinj^ what you have to say in plain words." 

a2 
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** Tou want plain words^h ?" cried Jubber, losing his tem- 
per. " Then, by Gk>d, ^rou shall have them, and plain enough !^ 

'* Stop a minute," said Doctor Joyce. '* If you use oaras in 
my presence again, I shall ring for my servant, and order him 
to show you out of the house." 

" Tou will ?" 

" I will, most certainly." 

There was a moment's pause, and the blackguard and the 
gentleman looked one another straight in the face. It was the 
old, invariable struggle, between the quiet firmness of good 
breeding, and the savage obstinacy of bad ; and it ended in the 
old, invariable way. The blackguard flinched first. 

** If your servant lavs a finger on me, I'll thrash him within 
an inch of his life," said Jubber, looking towards the door, and 
scowling as he looked. " But that's not the point, just now— 
the point is, that I charge you with getting my deaf and dumb 
girl into your house, to perform before you on the sly. If 
you're too virtuous to come to my circus— and better than you 
have been there —you ought to have paid the proper price for 
a private performance. What do you mean by treating a pub- 
lic servant, like me, with your infernal aristocratic looks, as if 
I was dirt under your feet, after such shabby doings as you've 
been guilty of — eh F" 

'* May I ask how you know that the child you refer to has been 
at my house to-day ?" asked Doctor Joyce, without taking the 
slightest notice of Mr. Jubber's indignation. 

" One of my people saw that swindling hypocrite of a Peck- 
over taking her in, and told me of it when I missed them at 
dinner. There ! that's good evidence, I rather think ! Deny 
it if you can." 

" I have not the slightest intention of denying it. The child 
is now in my house." 

"And has gone through all her performances, of course P 
Ah ! shabby ! shabby ! I should be ashamed of myself, if Pd 
tried to do a man out of his rights like that." 

"I am most unafiectedly rejoiced to hear that you are 
capable, under any circumstances, of being ashamed of yourself 
at all," rejoined the rector. " The child, however, has gone 
through no performances here, not having been sent for with 
any such purpose as you suppose. But, as you said just now, 
that's not the point. Pray, why did you speak of the little 
girl, a moment ago, as your child ?" 

" Because she's one of my performers, of course. But, come ! 
I've had enough of this; 1 can't stop talking here all day; I 
want the child— so just deliver her up at once, will yon ? — and 
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torn out Peck as soon as you like after. Ill cure them both 
of eyer doing this sort of thing again ! I'll make them stick 
tight to the circus for the future ! I'll show them " 

" You would be employing your time much more usefully/' 
said Doctor Joyce, " if you occupied it in altering the bills of 
your performance, so as to inform the public that the deaf 
and dumb child will not appear before them again." 

" Not appear again? — not appear to-night in my circus ? 
Why, hang me ! if I don't think you're trying to be funny all 
of a sudden ! Alter my bills — eh ? Not bad ! Upon my soul, 
not at all bad for a parson I Give us another joke, sir ; I'm all 
attention." And Mr. Jubber put his hand to his ear, grinning 
in a perfect fury of sarcasm. 

" 1 am quite in earnest," said the rector. " A friend of mine 
has adopted the child, and will take her home with him to- 
morrow morning. Mrs. Peckover (the only person who has 
any right to exercise control over her) has consented to this 
arrangement. If ^our business here was to take the child back 
to your circus, it is right to inform you that she will not leave 
my house till she goes to London to-morrow with my friend." 

" And you think I'm the sort of man to stand this ? — and 
give up the child ? — and alter the bills ? — and lose money ? — 
and be as mild as mother's milk all the time ? Oh ! yes, of 
course ! I'm so de^dlish fond of you and your friend ! You're 
such nice men, you can make me do an} thing ! Damn all this 
jabber and nonsense!" roared the ruffian, passing suddenly 
from insolence to fury, and striking his fist on the table. 
** Give me the child at once, do you hear ? Give her up, I say* 
I won't leave the house tiU I've got her !" 

Just as Mr. Jubber swore for the second time,. Doctor Joyce 
rang the bell. " I told you what I should do, if you used oaths 
in my presence again," said the rector. 

" And / told you I'd kill the servant, if he laid a finger on 
me," said Jubber, knocking his hat firmly on his head, and 
tucking up his cuffs. 

Vance appeared at the door, much less pompous than usual, 
and displaying an interesting paleness of complexion. Jubbei 
spat into the palm of each of his hands, and clenched his fists. 

" Have you done dinner down stairs ?" asked Doctor Joyce, 
Teddening a little, but still very quiet. 

"Yes, sir," answered Vance, in a remarkably conciliating 
Toice. 

'' Tell James to go to the constable, and say I want him ; and 
let the gardener wait with you outside there in the hall." 

" Now," said the rector, shutting the door agavuv&^T \s«<q^5^ 
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these orders, and placing kinnelf onco more face to ftee with 
Mr. Jobber. ** Now I oKwe a last word or two to aay, whioh I 
recommend jou to liear quietly. In the first place) jou have 
no right oTer the child whatever ; for I happen to Imow that 
JOU are without a signed agreement promiaing 70a her lerncea. 
(You had better hear me out for your own sake.) You hare 
no legal right, I say, to control the child in any manner. She 
is a perfectly free agent, so far as you are concemed. — ^Yes ! 
yes ! you deny it, of course ! I have only to say that, if tou 
attempt to back that denial by still asserting your claim to her, 
and making a disturbance in my house, as sure as you stand 
there, 1*11 ruin you in Bubbleford and in all the country round. 
(It*8 no use laughing— I can doit!) You beat the child in 
the vilest manner last ni^t. I am a magistrate ; and I have 
my prosecutor and my witness of the assault ready whenevi^ 
I choose to call them. I can fine or imprison you, whidi I 
please. You know the public ; you know what tney think of 
people who ill-use helpless children. If you appeared in that 
character before me, the Eubbleford paper would report it ; 
and, so far as the interests of your circus are concerned, you 
would be a ruined man in this part of the country — you would, 
you know it! Now I will spare you this— not from any ten- 
derness towards ffou — on condition that you take yourself oflf 
quietly, and never let us hear from you again. I strongly ad- 
vise you to go at once ; for if you wait till the constable comes, 
I will not answer for it that my senKC of duty may not force 
me into giving you into custody." With Avhich words Doctor 
Joyce threw open the door, and pointed to the hall. 

Throughout the delivery of this speech, violent indignation, 
ungovernable surprise, abject terror, and impotent rage ravaged 
by turns the breast of Mr. Jubber. He stamped about the 
room, and uttered fragments of oaths, but did not otherwise 
interrupt Dr. Joyce, while that gentleman was speaking to 
him. when the rector had done, the fellow had ms insolent 
answer ready directly. To do him justice, he was consistent, 
if he was nothing else — he was bully and blackguard to the 
very last. 

'* Magistrate or parson,'* he cried, snapping his fingers, " I 
don't care a damn for you in either capacit}-. You keep the 
cl.ild here at your peril ! 1*11 go to the first lawyer in Bubble- 
fiyrd, and bring an action against you. 1*11 show you a little 
legal law ! You ruin me indeed ! I can prove that I onlj 
thrashed the little toad, the nasty deaf idiot, because she de- 
sened it. 1*11 be even with you! 1*11 have the chilcf badk 
trherever you take her to. 1*11 show you a little legal law! 
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(Hem he etepped to the hall door.) I*U he even with you, 
munme ! I'll auam yoa with setting on your menial semmti 
to assault me. (BJere he looked freely at the gardener, a 
fieckled Sootch giant of six feet three, ana instantly descended 
five steps.) Lay a finger on me, if you dare! Tm going 
straight fnmi this house to the lawyer's. I*m a free English" 
man, and 1*11 have my lights and my legal law ! 1*11 bring my 
action ! 1*11 ruin you I I'll strip your gown off your l»ck ! 
I'll stop your moudi in your own pulpit !*' Here he strutted 
into the nont garden ; his words grew indistinct, and his gross 
Toice became gradually less and less audible. The coachman 
at the outer gate saw the last of him, and reported that he 
made his exit striking viciously at the flowers wiih. his cane, 
and swearing that he would ruin the rector with '' legal law." 

After leaving certain directions with his servants, in the 
very improbable event of Mr. Jubber's return. Doctor Joyce 
repaired immediately to his dining-room. No one was there, so 
Jie went on into the garden. 

Here he found the family and the visitors all assembled 
together ; but a great change had passed over the whole party 
during Ins absence. Mr. Blyth, on being informed of the 
result of the rector's conversation with Mrs. Feckover, acted 
with his usual impetuosity and utter want of discretion ; writ- 
ing down delightedly on little Mary*8 slate, without the slight- 
est previous preparation or coaxing, that she was to go home 
with him to-morrow, and be as happy as the day was long, all 
the rest of her life. The result of this incautious method of 
proceeding was that the child became excessively frightened, 
and ran away from everybody to take refuge with Mrs. Feck- 
aver. She VTMB still crying, and holding tight by the good 
woman's gown with both hands ; and Valentine was still loudly 
^i^pl Hiring to everybody that he loved her all the better for show- 
ing such faithful affection to her earliest and best friend, when 
tiie rector joined the party under the coolly-murmuring trees. 

Doctor Joyce spoke but briefly of his interview with Mr. 
Jubber, conceahng much that had passed at it, and making 
very light of the threats which the Mlow had uttered on his 
.departure. Mrs. Feckover, whose self-possession seemed in 
imminent danger of being overthrown by littie MBiy*s mute 
demonstrations of affection, list^ied anxiously to eY^rr word 
the Doctor uttered ; and, as soon as he had dooe, said tnat she 
most go back to the circus directly, and tell her hnsband the 
truth about all diat had occurred, asa necessary set-off aifsaiist 
the^^jj^ ^ were .ure to be .pokea .e«^ i« b, M.. 
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*' Ob, never mind me^ ma*am !" she said, in answer to die 
apprehensions expressed by Mrs. Joyce about her reception 
when she got to the circus. ** The dear child's safb ; and tnat*8 
all I care about. Vm big enough and strong enough to take 
my own part ; and Jemmy, he*s always by to help me when I 
can't. May I come back, if you please, sir, this evening ; and 
Bay —and sav ? " 

She would have added, " and say good-bye ;" but the thoughta 
which now gathered round that one word, made it too hard to 
utter. She silently curtseyed her thanks for the warm invita- 
tion that was given to her to return; stooped down to the 
child ; and, kissing her, wrote on the slate, ''1 shall be back» 
dear, in the evenine^, at seven o'clock" — then disengaged the 
little hands that stul held fast by her gown, and hurried from 
the garden, without once ventunng to look behind her as she 
crossed the sunny lawn. 

Mrs. Joyce, and the voung ladies, and the rector, all tried 
their best to console little Mary ; and all failed. She resolutely, 
though very gently, resisted them ; walking away into corners 
by herself, and looking constantly at her slate, as if she could 
only find comfort in reading the few words which Mrs. Peck- 
over had written on it. At last, Mr. Bly th took her up on his 
knee. She struggled to get away, for a moment — then looked 
intently in his face ; and, sighing very mournfully, laid her head 
down on his shoulder. There was a world of promise for the 
future success of Valentine's affectionate project in that simple 
action, and in the preference which it showed. 

The day wore on quietly — evening came — seven o'clock 
struck — then half-past — then eight — and Mrs. Peckover never 
appeared. Doctor Joyce grew imeasy, and sent Vance to the 
circus to get some news of her. 

It was again Mr. Blyth — and Mr. Blyth only — who suc- 
ceeded in partially quieting little Mary imder the heavy dis- 
appointment of not seeing Mrs. Peckover at the appointed 
tmie. The child had been restless at first, and had wanted to 
CO to the circus. [Finding that they tenderly, but firmly, 
detained her at the Eectory, she wept bitterly — wej)t so long, 
that at last she fairly cried herself asleep in Valentine's arms. 
He sat anxiously supporting her with a patience that nothing 
could tire. The sunset rays, which he nad at first carefully 
kept from falling on her face, vanished from the horizon ; the 
quiet lustre of twilight overspread the sky — and still he refused 
to let her be taken from him ; and said he would sit as he was 
•11 through the night rather than let her be disturbed. 

Vance came back« and brought word that Mrs. Peckover 
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would follow him in half an hour. Thej had given her Bome 
work to do at the circus, which she was obliged to finish before 
she could return to the Ecctory. 

Haying delivered this message, Yance next produced a hand- 
bill, whicn he said was being widely circulated all over Bubble- 
ford ; and which proved to be the composition of Mr. Jubber 
himself. That ingenious ruffian, having doubtless discovered 
that " legal law " was powerless to help him to his revenge, and 
that it would be his wisest proceeding to keep clear of Doctor 
Joyce in the rector*s magisterial capacity, was now artfully 
attempting to turn the loss of the child to his own profit, bv 
dint of prompt lying in his favourite large type, sprinkled with 
red letters. He informed the public, through the medium of 
his hand-bills, that the father of the Mysterious Foundling had 
been " most providentially " discovered, and that he (Mr. 
Jubber) had given the child up immediately, without a thought 
of what he might personally sufier, in pocket as well as in mind, 
by his generosity. After this, he appealed confidently to the 
sympathy of people of every degree, and of "fond parents" 
especially, to compensate him by flocking in crowds to the 
circus ; adding, that if additional stimulus were wanting to 
urge the public into " rallying round the Ring," he was pre- 

Sared to administer it forthwith, in the shape of the smallest 
warf in the world, for whose services he was then in treaty, 
and whose first appearance before a Bubbleford audience would 
certainly take place in the course of a few days. 

Such was Mr. Jubber's ingenious contrivance for turning to 
good pecuniary account the ignominious defeat which he had 
suffered at the hands of Dr. Joyce. 

After much patient reasoning and many earnest expostula- 
tions, Mrs. Joyce at last succeeded in persuading Mr. Blyth 
that he might carry little Mary upstairs to her bed, without 
any danger of awakening her. The moonbeams were streaming 
through the windows over the broad, old-fashioned landings of 
the rectory stair-case, and bathed the child's sleeping face in 
their lovely light, as Valentine carefully bore her in his own 
arms to her bedroom. " Oh 1" he whispered to himself, as he 
paused for an instant where the moon shone clearest on the 
landing ; and looked down on her — " Oh ! if my poor Lawie 
could only see little Mary now." 

They laid her, still asleep, on the bed, and covered her over 
lightly with a shawl — then went down stairs again to wait for 
Mrs, JPeckover. 

The clown's wife came in half an hour, as she had promised. 
They saw sorrow and weariness in her face, as they looked at 
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her. Besides a bundle with the child's few clothes in it^ she 
brought the hidr brsoekt and ihe pocket-handkBrchief whidi 
had been found on little Mary's mother. 

" Wherever the child goeB" she said, *' these two things must 
go with her." She addressed Mr. Blyth as she spoke, and gare 
the hair bracelet and the handkerchief into his own hands. 

It seemed rather a relief than a disappointment to Mrs. 
Peckover to hear that the child was asleep aboTe stairs. All 
pain of parting would now be spared, on one side at least. She 
went up to look at her on her bed, and kissed her — bnt so 
lightly that little Mary's sleep was undisturbed by that £ue- 
well token of tenderness and love. 

"Tell her to write to me, sir," said poor Mrs. Peckover, 
holdin£^ Yalentine^s hand fast, and looking wistfully in his face 
through her gathering tears. " I shall prize my first letter 
from her so much, if it*s only a couple of hues. Gk>d bless too, 
sir ; and good-bye. It ought to be a comfort to me, and it is, 
to know that you will be kind to her — I hope I shall get up to 
London some day, and see her myself. But don't forget the 
letter, sir : I shan't fret so much after her when once I've 
got that !" 

She went away, sadly murmuring these last words many times 
over, wliile Valentine was trying to cheer and reassure her, as 
they walked together to the outer gate. Doctor Joyce accom- 
panied them down the front-garden path, and exacted from 
ber a promise to return often to the Bectory, while the circus 
was at Eubbleford ; saying also that he and his family desired 
her to look on them always as her fast and firm friends in any 
emergency. Valentine entreated her, over and over again, to 
remember the terms of their agreement, and to come and judge 
for herself of the child's happiness in her new home. She only 
answered " Don't forget the letter, sir !" And so they parted. 

Early the next morning, Mr. Blyth and little Mary left the 
Bectoij, and started for London by the first coach. 
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CHAPTES VII. 

ILLDOTKVA TS HEB KEW HOME. 

The result of Mr. BItI^'b Adventure in the travelling Circus, 
and of the events which followed it, was that little Mary at 
onoe became a member of the painter's family, and grew up 
happily, in her new home, into the young lady who was caUed 
"Siadonna" by Valentine, by his wile, and by all intimate friends 
who were in the habit of frequenting the house. 

Mr. Blyth's first proceeding, after he had brought the little 
girl home with him, was to take her to the most eminent aural 
surgeon of the day. Be did this, not in the hope of any cura- 
tive restdt ft)llowing the medical examination, but as a first 
duty which he thought he owed to her, now that she was under 
his sole charge. The surgeon was deeply interested in the case ; 
but, after giving it the most careful attention, he declared that 
it was hopeless. Her sense of hearing, he said, was entirely 
gone ; but her faculty of speech, although it had been totaUy 
disused (as Mrs. Peckover had stated) for more than two years 
past, might, he thought, be imperfectly regained, at some future 
time, if a tedious, painful, and uncertain process of education 
were resorted to, under the direction of an experienced teacher 
of the deaf and dumb. The child, however, had such a horror 
of this resource being tried, when it was commimicated to her, 
that Mr. Bly th instinctively followed Mrs. Peckover's example, 
and consulted the little creature's feelings, by allowing her in 
this particular — and indeed in most others — to remain perfectly 
happy and contented in her own way. 

Tne first influence which reconciled her almost immediately 
to her new life, was the influence of Mrs. Blyth. The perfect 
eentleness and patience with which the painter's wife bore her 
incurable malaoy, seemed fo impress the child in a very re- 
markable manner from the first. The sight of that frail, wasted 
life, which they told her, by writing, had been shut up so long 
m the same room, and had been condemned to the same weary 
inaction for so many years past, struck at once to Mary's heart 
and filled her with one of those new and mysterious sensanons 
which mark epochs in the growth of a child's moral nature. 
Nor did these first impressions ever alter. When years had 
passed away, and when Mary, being " little" Mary no longer, 
poaeraed those marked characteristics of feature and expression 
which gained for her the name of " Madonna," she still pre- 
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. served all her child's feeling for the painter's wife. However 
playful her manner might often be with Yalentine, it invariably 
changed when she was in Mrs. Blyth's presence ; always dia- 
plaving, at such times, the same anxious tenderness, the same 
artless admiration, and the same watchful and loving sympathy. 
There was somethinc; secret and superstitious in the girFs fond- 
ness for Mrs. Blyth. She appeared unwilling to let others 
know what this affection really was in all its depth and fulness : 
it seemed to be intuitively preserved by her in the most sacred 
privacy of her own heart, as if the feeling had been part of her 
religion, or rather as if it had been a religion in itself 

Her love for her new mother, which testified itself thus 
strongly and sincerely, was returned by that mother with equal 
fervour. From the day when little Mary first appeared at ner 
bedside, Mrs. Blyth felt, to use her own expression, as if a new 
strength had been given her to enjoy ner new happiness. 
Brighter hopes, better health, calmer resignation, and purer 
peace seemed to follow the child*8 footsteps and be always in- 
herent in her very presence, as she moved to and fro in the 
sick room. All the little difficulties of communicating with 
her and teaching ber, which her misfortune rendered inevitable, 
and which might sometime have been felt as tedious by others, 
were so many distinct sources of happiness, so many exquisite 
occupations of once- weary time to Mrs. Blyth. All the friends 
of the family declared that the child had succeeded where 
doctors, and medicines, and luxuries, and the sufferer's own 
courageous resignation had hitherto failed — for she had suc- 
ceeded in endowing Mrs. Blyth with a new life. And they 
were right. A fresh object for the affections of the heart and 
the thoughts of the mind, is a fresh life for every feeling and 
thinking human being, in sickness even as well as in health. 

In this sense, indeed, the child brought fresh life with her to 
all who lived in her new home — to the servants, as well as to 
the master and mistress. The cloud had rarely found its way 
into that happy dwelling in former days : now the sunshine 
seemed fixed there for ever. No more beautiful and touching 
proof of what the heroism of patient dispositions and loving 
nearts can do towards guiding human existence, unconquered 
and unsullied, through its hardest trials, could be found any- 
where than was presented by the aspect of the painter's house- 
hold. Here were two chief members of one little family circle, 
afflicted by such incurable bodily calamity as it falls to the lot of 
but few human beings to suffer — yet here were no sighs, no tears, 
no vain repinings with each new morning, no gloomy thoughts 
to eat woe and terror watching by the piUow at night. In this 
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liomdy sphere, life, even in its firailest aspects, was still greater 
than its greatest tnals ; strong to conquer by virtue of its own 
innocence and purity, its simple unworldly aspirations, its self- 
sacrificing deTotion to the happiness and the anxieties of others. 

As the course of her education proceeded, many striking 
peculiarities became developed in Madonna's disposition, which 
seemed to be all more or less produced by the necessary in- 
fluence of her affliction on the formation of her character. 
The social isolation to which that affliction condemned her, the 
solitude of thought and feeling into which it forced her, tended 
from an early period to make her mind remarkably self-reliant, 
for so young a girl. Her first impression of strangers seemed 
inTariaoly to decide her opinion of them at once and for ever. 
She liked or disliked people heartily ; estimating them appa- 
rently from considerations entirely irrespective of age, or sex, 
or personal appearance. Sometimes, the very person who was 
thought certain to attract her, proved to be absolutely repulsive 
to her — sometimes, people, who, in Mr. Blyth's opmion, were 
sure to be unwelcome visitors to Madonna, turned out, incom- 
prehensibly, to be people whom she took a violent liking to 
directly. She always betrayed her pleasure or uneasiness in 
the society of others with the most diverting candour — showing 
the extremest anxiety to conciliate and attract those whom she 
liked ; running away and hiding herself like a child, from those 
whom she disliked. There were some unhappy people, in this 
latter class, whom no persuasion could ever induce her to see a 
second time. 

She could never give any satisfactory account of how she 
proceeded in forming her opinions of others. The only visible 
means of arriving at them, which her deafness and dumbness 
permitted her to use, consisted simply in examination of a 
stranger's manner, expression, and play of features at a first 
interview. This process, however, seemed always amply suffi- 
cient for her ; ancf in more than one instance events proved 
that her judgment had not been misled by it. Her affliction 
had tended, indeed, to sharpen her faculties of observation and 
her powers of analysis to such a remarkable degree, that she 
often guessed the general tepor of a conversation quite cor- 
rectly, merely by watching the minute varieties of expression 
and gesture in the persons speaking — fixing her attention 
always with especial mtentness on the changeful and rapid 
motions of tbeir lips. 

Exiled alike from the worlds of sound and speech, the poor 
girl's enjoyment of all that she could still gain of happiness, 
by means of the seeing sense that was left her, was nardly 
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conceivable to her speaking and hearing fellow-creatores. All 
beautil'ul sightii; ana particnlarlj the ezqoisite combinations 
that Nature presents, nlled her with an artless zapttxre, which 
it affected the most ummpiesaible people to witness. Trees 
were beyond all other objects the greatest luxuries that her 
eyes could enjoy. She would sit for hours, on fresh summer 
evenings, watching the mere waving of the leaves ; her face 
flushed, her whole nervous organisation trembling with the 
sensations of deep and perfect happiness which that simple 
sight imparted to her. All the riches and honours which this 
world can aflbrd, would not have added to her existence a tithe 
of that pleasure which Valentine easily conferred on her, by 
teaching her to draw ; he might almost be said to have given 
her a new sense iu exchange for the senses that she had lost. 
She used to dance about the room with the reckless ecstasy of 
a child, in her ungovernable delist at the prospect of a 
sketching expedition with Mr. Blytn in the Hampstead fields. 

At a very early date of her sojourn with Valentine, it was 
discovered that her total dea&iess did not entirely exclude her 
from every effect of sound. She was acutely sensitive to the 
influence of percussion — that is to say (if so vague and con- 
tradictory an expression may be allowed), she could, mider 
certain conditions, fttL the sounds that she could not hear. 
For example, if jVIr. Blyth wished to bring her to his side when 
they were together in the painting-room, and when she hap- 
pened neither to be looking at him nor to be within reach of 
a touch, he used to rub his foot, or the end of his mahl-stick 
gently against the floor. The slight concussion so produced, 
reached her nerves instantly ; provided always that some part 
of her body touched the floor on which such experiments were 
tried. 

As a means of extending her facilities of social communis 
cation, she was instructed m the deaf and dumb alphabet bj 
Valentine's direction ; he and his wife, of course, leaming it 
also ; and many of their intimate friends, who were often in 
the house, following their example for Madonna's sak& Oddly 
enough, however, she frequently preferred to express herself, 
or to be addressed by others, according to the clumsier and 
slower system of signs and writing, to which she had been a<s- 
customed from chil&ood. She carefully preserved her little 
slate, with its ornamented frame, and kept it hanging at her 
Hide, just as she wore it on the morning of her visit to the 
fiectiuy-house at Bubbleford. 

In one exceptional ca^w, and one only, did her Duafbrtuiie 
appear to have the power of aflecting her tranqninify senooaly. 
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WlieneTer, by any aeddenty she happened to be leil in the 
dark, she was oTercome by the most violent terror. It wai 
^oiind, eyen when oHiers were with her, that she still lost her 
Helf-posaeaaion at such times. Her own exphmation of her 
tcreiiiigB on l^iese occasions, suggested the simplest of reasons 
to account for this weakness in her character. '' Kemeiuber," 
she wrote on her slate, when a new servant was curious to 
know why she always slept with a light in her room — *' Eeuiem- 
ber that 1 am deaf and blind too in the darkness. You, who 
can hear, have a sense to serve you. instead of sight, in the 
dark — ^your ears are of use to you then, as your eycM are in 
the light. I hear nothing, and see nothing — 1 lose all my 
senses together in the dark." 

It was only by rare accidents, which there was no providing 
againaty that she was ever terrified in this way, after her pecu- 
liarity had first disclosed itself. In small things as well as in 
great, Yalentine never forgot that her happiness was his own 
eapeoal care. He was more nervously watchful over her than 
anyone else in the house^for she cost him those secret 
anxieties which make the objects of our love doubly precious 
to us. In all the years that she had lived imder his roof, he 
had never conquered his morbid dread that Madonna might be 
one day traced and discovered by her father, or by relatives, 
who might have a legal claim to her. Under this apprehension 
he had written to Doctor Joyce and Mrs. Peck over a day or 
two after the child's first entry under his roof, pledging both 
the persons whom he addressed to the strictest secresy in all 
that related to Madonna and to the circumstances which had 
made her his adopted child. As for the hair bracelet, if his 
conadence had allowed him, he would have destroyed it imme- 
diately ; but feeling that this would be an inexcusable breach 
of trusty he was fain to be content with locking it up, as well 
ae the pocket-handkerchief, in an old bureau in his painting- 
room, the key of which he always kept attached to his own 
watch chain. 

Not one of his London friends ever knew how he first met 
with Madonna. He boldly baffled all forms of inquiry by re- 
qnesting that they would consider her history before she came 
into his house as a perfect blank, and by simply presenting her 
to them as his adopted child. This method of silencing trou* 
blesome curiosity succeeded certainly to admiration ; but at 
the erpense of Mr. Blyth's own moral character. Persons who 
knew Ettle or nothing of his real disposition and hia early life, 
all shook their heads, and laughed in secret ; asserting that the 
mystery was plain enough to the most ordinary capacity, und 
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that the youns lad j could be nothing more nor less than a uBr 
tnral child of his own. 

Mrs. Blyth was far more indignant at this report than her 
husband, when in due time it reached the painter's house. 
YaleDtine rather approved of the scandal than not, because it 
was likely to lead inquisitiye people in the wrong direction. 
He might have been now perfectly easy about the preservation 
of his secret, but for the distrust which still clung to him, in 

Site of himself, on the subject of Mrs. Peckover*s discretion, 
e never wearied of warning that excellent woman to be 
careful in keeping the important secret, every time she came to 
London to see Madonna. Whether she only paid them a visit 
for the day, and then went away again ; or whether she spent 
her Christmas with them, Yalentine*8 greeting always ended 
nervously with the same distrustful question : — " Excuse me 
for asking, Mrs. Peckover, but are you quite sure you have kept 
what you know about little Mary and her mother, and datea 
and places and all that, properly hidden from prying people, 
since you were here last ?" At which point Mrs. Peckover 
generally answered by repeating, always with the same sar- 
castic emphasis: — "rroperiy hidden, did you say, sir? Of 
course I keep what I know properly hidden, for of course I 
can hold my tongue. In my time, sir, it used always to take 
two parties to play at a game of Hide and Seek. Who in 
the world is seeking ailer little Mary, I should like to 
know ?" 

Perhaps Mrs. Peckover's view of the case was the right 
one ; or, perhaps, the extraordinary discretion observed by the 
persons who were in the secret of Madonna's history, prevented 
any disclosure of the girl's origin from reaching her father or 
friends — ^presuming them to be still alive and anxiously looking 
for her. But, at any rate, this much at least is certam : — No- 
body appeared to assert a claim to Valentine's adopted child^ 
from the time when he took her home with him as bis daughter, 
to the time when the reader first made his acquaintance, many 
pages back, in the congenial sphere of his own painting- 
room.* 

* See note at the end of the book. 
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CHAPTEB Vni. 

XEKTOB AlTD TSLSMAOHUS. 

It is now some time since we left Mr. Bljth and Madonna in 
t-lie studio. The first was engaged, it may be remembered, in 
the process of brushing up Bacchanalian Njmphs in the fore> 
ground of a Classical landscape. The second was modestly 
occupied in making a copy of the head of the Venus de' Medici. 

The clotk strikes one — and a furious ring is heard at the 
house-bell. 

" There he is !" cries Mr. Blyth to himself. " There's Zack ! 
I know his ring among a thousand ; it's worse even than the 
postman's ; it's like an alarm of fire !" 

Here Valentine drums gently with his mahl-stick on the 
floor. Madonna looks towards him directly ; he waves his hand 
round and round rapidly above his head. This is the sign 
which means " Zack." The girl smiles brightly, and blushes as 
she sees it. Zack is apparently one of her special favourites. 

While the young; gentleman is being admitted at the garden- 
gate, there is a leisure moment to explain how he became 
acquainted with Mr. Blyth. 

Valentine's father, and Mrs. Thorpe's father (the identical 
Mr. Gk)odworth who figures at the beginning of this narrative 
as one of the actors in the Sunday Drama at Baregrove Square), 
had been intimate associates of the drowsy-story-telling and 
copious-port-drinking old school. The friendly intercourse 
between these gentlemen spread, naturally enough, to the sons 
and daughters who formed their respective families. From the 
time of Mr. Thorpe's marriage to Miss Goodworth, however, 
the connection between the junior Goodworths and Blyths 
began to grow less intimate— so far, at least, as the new bride 
and Valentine were concerned. The rigid modem Puritan of 
Baregrove Square, and the eccentric votary of the Fine Arts, 
mutually disapproved of each other from the very first. Visits 
of ceremony were exchanged at long intervals ; but even these 
were discontinued on Madonna's arrival under Valentine's 
roof: Mr. Thorpe being one of the first of the charitable 
frien(& of the family who suspected her to be the painter's 
natural child. An almost complete separation accordingly 
ensued for some years, until Zack grew up to boy*s estate, and 
was taken to see Valentine, one day in holiday time, by his 
grandfather. He and the painter became friends directly. 
Mr. Blyth liked boys, and boys of all degrees liked him. From 
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tbis time, Zack frequented Valentine's house at every oppor* 
tunity, and never neglected his artist-friend in after years. Ah 
the date of this story, one of tiie many points in his son's con- 
duct of which Mr. Thorpe disapproved <»i the highest morai 
grounds, was the firm determination the lad showed to keep up 
his intimacy with Mr. Blytii. 

We may now grt back to tibe ring at the belL 

Zack's approach to the painting-ro<Hn was heralded by a 
BcufSing of leet, a loud noise of talking, and a great deal ot 
suspicious giggling aa the part of the housemaid, who had let 
him in. Suodenly these sounds ceased — the door was dashed 
open — and Mr. Thorpe, junior, burst into the room. 

" Dear old Blyth f how are yon ? " cried Zack. « Have you 
had any leap-frog since I was here last? Jump up, and let's 
celebrate my return to the painting-room with a bit of manly 
exercise in our old way. Come on ! I'll gi^e the first back. 
No shirking ! Put down your palette ; and (me, two, three— 
and over ! " 

Pronouncing these words, Zack ran to the end of the room 
opposite to Valentine ; and signalised his entry into the studio 
by the extraordinary process of giving its owner, what is termed 
in the technical language of leap-frog, ^ a capital back.** 

Mr. Blyth put down his palette, brushes, and mahl- stick — 
tucked up his cuffii and smiled — took a little trial skip into the 
air — and, running down the room with the slightly tremuloaa 
step of a gentleman of fifty, cleared Zack in gallant style ; fdl 
over on the other side, all in a lump on his hands aad feet * 
mve the return " back " conscientiously, at the other end of 
the studio ; and was leapt over in an instant, with a shout of 
triumph, by Zack. The athletic ceremonies thus concluded, 
the two stood up together and shook hands heartily. 

" Too stiff, Blyth— too stiff and shaW by half;*^ said young 
Thorpe. '' I havn't kept you up enougn in your gymiuwtieB 
lately. We must have some more leap-frog in the garden ; and 
111 bring my boxing gloves next time, and open your chest by 
teaching you to fight. Splendid exercise, and so good for your 
sluggish old liver." 

Delivering this opinion, Zack ran off to Madonna, who had 
been keeping the Venus de' Medici from being shaken down, 
while she looked on at the leap-frog. ^ How is the deaaneety 
prettiest, g;entlest love in the world ?" cried Zadc, taking her 
aand, and kissing it with boisterous fondness. '^ Ah ! die lets 
other old friends kiss her cheek, and only lets m^ kiss ker 
hand ! 1 say, Blyth, what a little witch she is — ^Tll 1^ jou 
two lo <)T)p Hhe*8 guessed wluit I'ye just been ssying to her.** 
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A brieht flush overspread the girl's face while Zack ad- 
drened her. Her tender blue eyes looked up at hiin, sbylj 
conscious of the pleasure that their expression was betraying ; 
and the neat folds of her pretty grey dress, which had lain so 
still over her bosom when she was arawing, began to rise and 
fall gently now, when Zack was holding her hand. If joung 
Thorpe had not been the most thoughtless of human beings — 
aa much a boy still, in many respects, as when he was locked 
up in his £&ther*s dressing-room for bad behaviour at church — 
he might have guessed long ago why he was the only one of 
Madonna's old mends whom she did not permit to kiss her on 
the cheek ! 

But Zack neither guessed, nor thought of guessing, anything 
of this sort. His flighty thoughts flew ofl* in a moment from 
the young lady to his cigar-case ; and he walked away to the 
hecrth-rug, twisting up a piece of waste paper into a lighter as 
he went. 

"When Madonna returned to her drawing, her eyes wandered 
timidly once or twice to the place where Zack was standing, 
when she thought he was not looking at her ; and, assuredly, 
■o far as personal appearance was concerned, young Thorpe 
was handsome enough to tempt any woman into glancing at 
him with approving eyes. He was over six feet in height ; and, 
though then little more than nineteen years old, was well 
developed in proportion to his stature. His boxing, rowing, 
and otner athletic exercises had done wonders towards bring- 
ing his naturally vigorous, upright frame to the perfection of 
h^thy muscular condition. Tall and strong as he was, there 
was nothing stifl* or ungainly in his movements. He troa 
easily and lightly, with a certain youthful suppleness and hardy 
grace in all his actions, which set off his flne bodily formation 
to the best advantage. He had keen, quick, mischievous grey 
eyes — a thoroughly English red and white complexion— admir- 
ably bright and regular teeth — and curly light brown hair, 
with a very peculiar golden tinge in it, which w^as only visible 
when his head was placed in a particular light. In short, Zack 
was a manly, handsome fellow, a thorough Saxon, every inch 
of him ; and (physically speakiog at least) a credit to the 
parents and the country that had given him birth. 

'^ I say, Blyth, do you and Madonna mind smoke ?'* asked 
Zack, lighting his cigar before there was time to answer him. 

•* No— -no," said Valentine. " But, Zack, you wrote me 
word that your father had taken all your ei'^'ars away from 
▼ou " 

** So he lias, and all my pocket-money toci. But I've 
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cigara, and I hare two atann^ flannel shirta, vliicli are oohr fit 
tor a anob tp vear. Tbe junior derk gms me tbe tbree dooea 
Mva, and I grre tbe junior derk tbe two atanng flannel abirta. 
Tnit*f barter, and barter^s eommeroe, old bor ! It's all wj 
taihei^B fault ; be will make a tradeaman of me. Dutiful beba- 
irionr, ian*t it. to be doing a bit of commerce aheadj en mj 
own account P* 

--111 tell you what, Zaii," said Mr. Blrtb, "I don't like tbe 
waj TOu*re going on in at alL Tour last letter made me vetj 
uneainr, I can promise jou.** 

** z ou can*t be half as uneasj as I am,** rejoined Zack. " Fm 
uAlj enough here, to be sure, because I can't help it somehow ; 
out at home I*m the most miserable deril on the face of the 
earth. M j father baulks me in ererjthing, and makes me turn 
hypocrite, and take him in, in all sorts of ways — which I hate 
myself for doing ; and yet can't help doing, Wcause he forces 
me to it. Why does he want to make me live in the same slow 
way that he does himself? There's some difference in our 
ages, I rather think! Why does he buUy me about being 
always home by eleven o'clock ? Why does he force me into 
a tea-merchant's office, when I want to be an artist, like you ? 
I'm a perfect slave to commerce already. What do you think ? 
I'm supposed to be sampling in the city at this ven- moment. 
The junior clerk's doing the work for me ; and he's to have 
one of my dress- waistcoats to compensate him for the trouble. 
First my shirts ; then my waistcoat ; then my — confound it, 
■ir, I shall be stripped to the skin, if this sort of thing- goes on 
much longer !" 

" Gently, Zack, gently. What would your father say if he 
beard you ?" 

" On, yes ! it's all very well, vou old humbug, to shake your 
bead at me ; but you wouldn't like being forced into an infernal 
tea-shop, and having all your pocket-money stopped, if it was 
your case. I won't stand it — 1 have the patience of Job — but 
I won't stand it ! My mind's made up : 1 want to be an artist, 
and Iwill be an artist. Don't lecture, Blyth— it's no use; 
hat Jnst tell me how I'm to begin learning to draw." 
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Here Zack cunningly touched Valentine on his weak point. 
Art was bis grand topic ; and to ask bis advice on that subject 
was to administer the sweetest flattery to bis professional pride. 
He wheeled bis chair round directlj, so as to face young 
Thorpe. " If you're really set on being an artist," he began 
enthusiastically, '* I rather fancy. Master Zack, I'm the man to 
help you. First of all, you must purify your taste by copying 
the glorious works of Ghreek sculpture — in short, you must form 
yourself on the Antique. Look there ! — just wnat Madonna's 
doing now ; mKc^m forming herself on the Antique." 

Zfu^ went immediately to look at Madonna's drawing, the 
outline of which was now finished. "Beautiful! Splendid! 
Ah ! confound it ! yes ! the glorious Greeks, and so forth, just 
as you say, Blytb. A most wonderful drawing! the finest 
thing of the kind I ever saw in my life 1" Here he transferred 
his superlatives to bis fingers, communicating them to Madonna 
through the medium of the deaf and dumb alphabet, which he 
had superficially mastered with extraordinary rapidity under 
Mr. ana Mrs. Blytb 's tuition. Whatever Zack's friends did 
Zack always admired with the wildest enthusiasm, and without 
an instant's previous consideration. Any knowledge of what 
he praised, or why he praised it, was a slight superfluity of 
which he never felt the want. If Madonna bad been a great 
astronomer, and had shown him pages of mathematical calcula- 
tions, he would have overwhelmed her with eulogies just as 
fflibly as — ^by means of the finger alphabet — he was overwhelm- 
ing her now. 

But Valentine's pupil was used to be criticised as well as 
praised ; and be*' bead was in no danger of being turned by 
Zack's admiration of her drawing. Looking up at him with a 
sly expression of incredulity, she signed these words in reply : — 
*^ I am afraid it ought to be a much better drawing than it is. 
Do you really like it ?" Zack rejoined impetuously by a fresh 
torrent of superlatives. She watched bis face, for a moment, 
rather anxiously and inquiringly, then bent down quickly over 
her drawing. He walked back to Valentine. Her eyes fol- 
lowed him — then returned once more to the paper before her. 
The colour began to rise again in lier cheek ; a thoughtful ex- 
pression stole caJmly over her clear, happy eyes ; she played 
nervously with the port-cray<m that held her black and white 
chalk; looked attentively at the drawing; and, smiling very 
prettily at some fancy of her own, proceeded assiduously with 
oer employment, altering and amending, as she went on, with 
more than usual industry and care. 

What was Madonna thinking of p If she had been willio^j 
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and abl^, to utter her tiiouehtr. she miglit hare expreeeed tliem 

thus : '' I wonder whether Tie likes mj drawing ? Shall I try 
hard if I can't make it better worth pleaaing him ? I will ! it 
shall be the best thing I have ever done. And then, when it 
is nicely finished, I will take it secretly to Mrs. Blyth to give 
from nie, as my present to Zack." 

" Look there/* said Valentine, turning from his picture to- 
wards Madonna, " look, my boy, how carefully that dear good 
girl there is working from the Antique ! Only copy her ex- 
ample, and you may be able to draw from the life in less than 
a year's time." 

'' You don't say so ? I should like to sit down and begin at 
once. But, look here, Blyth, when you say * draw from the 
life,* there can't be the smallest doubt, of course, about what 
you mean — but, at the same time, if you would only be a little 
less profesBional in your way of expressing yourself " 

" Good heavens, Zack, in what barbarous ignorance of art 
your parents must have brought you up! * Drawing from 
the life,* means drawing the livinp; human figure from the living 
human being which sits at a shilling an hour, and calls itself a 
model." 

** Ah, to be sure ! Some of these veiy models whose names 
are chalked up here over your fireplace ? — Delightful ! Glorious'. 
Drawing from the life — just the very thing 1 long for most. 
Hullo !" exclaimed Zack, reading the memoranda, which it was 
Mr. Blytlf 8 habit to scrawl, as they occurred to him, on the 
wall over the chimney-piece — "Hullo! here's a woman-model ; 
'Amelia Bibby' — Blyth! let me dash at once into drawing 
from the life, and let me begin with Amelia Bibby." 

" Nothinp^ of the sort, Master Zack," said Valentine. " You 
may end with Amelia Bibby, when you are fit to study at the 
Boyal Academy. She's a capital model, and so is her sister, 
Sophia. The worst of it is, they quarrelled mortally a little 
while ago ; and now, if an artist has Sophia, Amelia won't 
come to him. And Sophia of course returns the compliment, 
and won't sit to Amelia's friends. It's awkward for people 
who used to employ them both, as I did." 

" What did they quarrel about ?" inquired Zack. 

" About a teapot," answered Mr. Blyth. ** You see, they 
are daughters of one of the late king's footmen, and are des- 
perately proud of their aristocratic origin. They used to live 
together as happy as birds, without a hard word ever beinr^ 
spoken between them, till, one day, they happened to break 
their tea-pot, which of course set them talking about irettine 
a B6W one, Sophia said it ought to be earthenware, like tht^ 
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hit; Amelia ocmtradicted her, and said it ought to be inetaL 
Sophia said all the aristocracy used earthenware ; Amplin. gaid 
all the aristocracj 'oeed metal. Sophia said she was oldest, and 
ksew best ; Amdia said she was joiingest, and knew better. 
Sophia said Amelia was an impudent jackanapes ; Amelia said 
Sophia was a plebeian wretch. Prom that moment, they parted. 
Sophia sits in her own lodging, and drinks tea out of earthen- 
ware ; Amelia sits in her own lodging, and drinks tea out of 
metaL Hiey swear never to make it up, and abuse each other 
furiously to ererybody who will listen to them. Yery shock- 
ing, and very curious at the same time — isn't it, Zack r ' 

^ Oh, capital ! A perfect picture of human nature to us men 
of the world," exclaimed the young gentleman, smoking with 
the air of a profound philosopher. '' But tell me, Bly th, which 
is the prettiest, Amelia or Sophia P Metal or Earthenware ? 
My mind's made up, beforehand, to study from the best-looking 
of the two, if you have no objection." 

^ I have the strongest possible objection, Zack, to talking 
nonsense where a serious question is concerned. Are you, or 
are you not, in earnest in your dislike of commerce and your 
resolution to be an artist ?" 

'* I mean to be a painter, or I mean to leave home," answered 
Zack, resolutely. *' If you don't help me, I'll be off as sure as 
fhie ! I have half a mind to cut the office from this moment. 
Lend me a shilling, Blyth ; and I'll toss up for it. Heads- 
liberty and the fine arts ! Tails — the tea-merchant !" 

" If you don't go back to the City to-day," said Valentine, 
^ and stick to your engagements, I wash my hands of you — 
but if you wait patiently, and promise to show all the attention 
you can to your father's wishes, I'll teach you myself to draw 
from the Antique. If somebody can be found who has influence 
enough with your father to get him to enter you at the Eoyal 
Academy, you must be prepared beforehand with a drawing 
that's fit to show. Now, if you promise to be a good boy, you 
shall come here, and learn the A B C of Art, every evening if 
you like. We'll have a regular little academy," continued 
Valentine, putting down his palette and brushes, and rubbing 
his hands in high glee ; '' and if it isn't too much for Lawie, 
the evening studies shall take place in her room ; and she shall 
draw, poor dear soul, as well as the rest of us. There's an 
idea for you, Zack! Mr. Blyth's Drawing Academy, open 
eveiy evening — ^with light refreshment for industrious students. 
What do you say to it ?" 

** Say ? by G-eorge, sir, I'll come every night, and get through 
of chalk and miles of drawing paper i" cried Zack, catching 
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aB Yalentme's enthiiBiaam on tbeinstant. ^Iiet*8 goap sttiri 
$Xid tell Mn. Blyth about it directlj." 

** Stop a minute, Zac^*' interpoeed Mr. BlytL ** Wliattime 
ouglit you to be back in the City ? it'a cloae on two o'clock 
now." 

*^ Oh ! three o'clock will do. Tye got lots of time, yet — I 
can walk it in half-an*houT." 

*' You haye got about ten minutes more to stay/' said Yalen- 
tine in his firmest manner. " Occupy them if you like, in goins 
up stairs to Mrs. Blyth, and take Madonna with you. I'fl 
follow as soon as I've put away my toishes." 

Saying those words, Mr. Bfyth walked to the place where 
Madonna was still at work. She was so deeply engaged over 
her drawing that she had never once looked up from it, for the 
last quarter-of-an-hour, or more ; and when Y alentine patted 
her shoulder approvingly, and made her a sign to leave off, she 
answered by a gesture of entreaty, which eloquently enough 
implored him to let her proceed a litUe longer with her employ- 
ment. She had never at other times claimed an indulgence of 
this kind, when she was drawing from the Antique — but then, 
she had never, at other times, been occupied in making a copy 
which was secretly intended as a present for Zack. 

Valentine, however, easily induced her to relinquish her port- 
crayon. He laid his hand on his heart, which was the sign 
that had been adopted to indicate Mrs. Blyth. Madonna 
started up, and put her drawing materials aside immediately. 

Zack, having tnrown away the end of his cigar, gallantly -ad- 
vanced and offered her his arm. As she approached, rather 
ahyly, to take it, he also laid his hand on his heart, and pointed 
up stairs. The gesture was quite enough for her. She under- 
stood at once that they were going together to see^Mrs. Blyth. 

*' Whether Zack really turns out a painter or not," said 
Valentine to himself, as the door closed on the two young 
people, *' I believe I have hit on the best plan that ever was de- 
vised for keeping him steady. As long as he comes to me 
regularly, he can't break out at nieht, and get into mischief. 
Upon my word, the more I think ot that notion of mine the 
better I like it. I shouldn't at all wonder if mv evening Aca- 
uemy doesn't end in working the reformation oi Zack !" 

When Mr. Blyth pronounced those last words, if he could 
only have looked a little way into the ftiture — ^if he could only 
have suspected how strangely the homo-interests dearest to his 
heart were connected with his success in working the reforma- 
tion of 2iack— the smile which was now on his face would have 
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left it in a moment; and, for the first time in bis life, ho would 
liare sat befoie one of his own pictures in the character of an 
unhappy man. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

TUB TBIBULATIOKS OF ZACK. 

A WXXK elapsed before Mrs. Blyth*s wavering health permitted 
her husband to open the sittings of his evening drawing-aca- 
demj in the invalia room. 

Puring every day of that week, the chances of taming down 
Zack into a reformed character grew steadily more and more 
hopeless. The lad*s home-position, at this period, claims a 
moment's serious attention. Zack's resistance to his father's 
mfatuated severity was now shortly to end in results of the last 
importance to himself, to his family, and to his friends. 

A specimen has already been presented of Mr. Tliorpe's 
method of religiously educatiug his son, at six years old, by 
making him attend a church service of two hours in length ; 
as, also, of the manner in which he sought to drill the child 
into premature discipline by dint of Sabbath restrictions and 
Select Bible Texts. When that child grew to a boy, and when 
the boy developed to a young man, Mr. Thorpe's educational 
system still resolutely persisted in being what it had always 
been from the first. Bis idea of lieligion defined it to be a 
system of prohibitions ; and, by a natural consequence, his 
idea of Education defined that to be a system of prohibitions 
also. 

His method of bringing up his son once settled, no earthly 
consideration could move him from it an inch, one way or the 
other. He had two favourite phrases to answer every form of 
objection, every variety of reasoning, every citation of exam- 
ples. No matter with what arguments the surviving members 
of Mrs. Thorpe's family from time to time assailed him, the 
same two replies were invariably shot back at them in turn 
from the parental quiver. Mr. Thorpe calmly — always calmly — 
said, first, that he "would never compound with vice" (which was 
what nobody asked him to do), and, secondly, that he would, 
in no instance, great or small, " consent to act from a principle 
of expediency :" this last assertion, in the case of Zack, bemg 
about equivalent to saying that if he set out to walk due north. 
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and met a hrelj young Irak galloping with liii head down, 

Boutb, he would nofc oonaent to aave his own bcnea, or jkIA 
the animal space enough to run on, by stepping aaide a aoigle 
inch in a lateral direction, east or west. 

" My son remiires the most unremitting parental discipline 
and control/' Mr. Thorpe remarked, in explanation oi his 
motiyes for forcing Zack to adopt a commercial career. *' When 
he is not under my own eye at home, lie must be under the 
eyes of devout friends, in whom I can place unlimited coi^- 
dence. One of these devout friends is ready to receive him 
into his counting-house ; to keep him industiioualy oeeupied 
firom nine in the morning till six in the evening ; to lORound 
him with estimable examples ; and, in short, to share with me 
the solemn responsibility of managing his moral and religious 
training. Persons who ask me to lulow motives of this araillj 
important nature to be modified in the smallest degree by any 
considerations connected vrith the lad's natural dispooition 
(which has been a source of grief to me from his childhood) ; 
with his bodily gifts of the flesh (which have hitherto only 
served to keep him from the cultivation of the gifts of the 
spirit) ; or with his own desires (which I kn^^w by bitter ex- 
perience to be all of the world, worldly) ; — persons, I say, who 
ask me to do any of these things, ask me also to act from a 
godless principle of expediency, and to violate moral rectitude 
by impiously compounoing with vice.'* 

Actmg on sucn principles of parental discipline as these, 
Mr. Thorpe conscientiously believed that he had done his duty, 
when he nad at last forced his son into the merchant's office. 
He had, in truth, perpetrated one of the most serious mistakes 
which it is possible for a wrong-headed father to commit. For 
once, Zack had not exaggerated in saying that his aversion to 
employment in a counting-house amounted to absolute horror. 
His physical peculiarities, and the habits which they had en- 
tailed on him m)m boyhood, made life in the open air, and the 
constant use of his hardy thews and sinews a constitutional 
necessity. He felt — and there was no self-delusion in tlie 
feeling — that he should mope and pine, like a wild animal in a 
cage, under confinement in an office, only varied from morning 
to evening by commercial walking expeditions of a miserable 
mile or two in close and crowded streets. These forebodings 
—to say nothing of his natural yearning towards adventure, 
change of scene, and exhilarating bodily exertion — ^wonld have 
been sufficient of themselves to have decided him to leave hia 
home, and battle hia war through the world (he cared not 
whore or how, so long as ne battled it freely), but for one con- 
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rUbraitioii. Seeidess a« he was, that consideration stajed hit 
feet on the brink of a sacred threshold which he dared not 
pass, perhaps to leave it behind him for ever — the threshold 
of his mother's door. 

Strangely as it expreraed itself, and irrec:iilarly as it influ- 
enced his conduct, Zack's love for his niotber was yet, in its 
own nature, a beautiful and admirable element in his cha- 
racter ; full of promise for the future, if his father had been 
able to discover it, and had been wise enough to be guided by 
the discovery. As to outward expression, the lad's fondness 
for Mrs. Thorpe was a wild, boisterous, inconsiderate, unsenti- 
mental fondness, noisily in harmony with his thoughtless, 
Tattle-pated disposition. It swayed him by fits and starts ; in- 
flnencmg him nobly to patience and forbearance at one time ; 
abandoning him, to all appearance, at another. But it was 
genuine, ineradicable fondness, nevertheless — however often 
heedlessness and temptation might overpower the still small 
Toice in which its impulses spoke to his conscience, and pleaded 
with his heart. 

Among other unlucky results of Mr. Thorpe's conscientious 
imprisonment of his son in a merchant's office, was the vast 
increase which Zack's commercial penance produced in his na- 
tural appetite for the amusements and dissipations of the town. 
After nine hours of the most ungrateful daily labour that could 
well have been inflicted on him, the sight of play-bills and 
other wayside advertisements of places of public recreation 
appealed to him on his way home, with irresistible fascinatiou. 

Mr. Thorpe drew the line of demarcation between permissible 
and forbidden evening amusements at the lecture-rooms of the 
Boyal and Polytechnic Institutions, and the oratorio perform- 
ances in Exeter Hall. All gates opening on the outer side of 
the boundary thus laid down, were gates of Vice — gates that 
no son of his should ever be allowed to pass. The domestic 
laws which obliged Zack to be home every night at eleven 
o'clock, and forbade the possession of a door-key, were directed 
especially to the purnose of closing up against him the for- 
bidden entrances to tlientres and public gardens — places of re- 
sort which Mr. Tliorpe characterised, in a strain of devout 
allegory, as •" Labyrinths of National Infamy." It was per- 
fectly useless to suggest to the father (as some of 25ack's ma- 
ternal relatives did suggest to him), that the son was originally 
descended from Eve, and was conseouently possessed of an 
hereditary tendency to pluck at forbidden fruit ; and that his 
disposition and age made it next to a certainty, that if he were 
leatrained from enjoying openly the amusements most at' 
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tractive to him, he would probably end in enjoying them hy 
stealth. Mr. Thorpe met all arguments of this kind bj regis- 
tering his usual protest a^nst ''compounding with vice;** 
and then drew the reins of discipline tignter than ever, by way 
of warning off all intrusive hands from attempting to relax 
them for the future. 

Before long, the evil results predicted by the opponents of 
the father's plan for preventing the son from indulging in pub- 
lic amusements, actually occurred. At first, Zack gratified his 
taste for the drama, by ^oing to the theatre whenever he felt 
inclined ; leaving the penormances early enough to get home 
by eleven o'clock, and candidly acknowledging how he had 
occupied the evening, when the question was asked at breakfast 
the next morning. This frankness of confession was always 
rewarded by rebukes, threats, and reiterated prohibitions, ad- 
ministered by Mr. Thorpe with a crushing assumption of supe- 
riority to e\ery mitigating argument, entreaty, or excuse that 
his son could urge, which often irritated Zack into answering 
defiantly, and recklessly repeating his oflence. Finding that 
all menaces and reproofs only ended in making the lad ill- 
tempered and insubordiuate for days together, ^ir. Thorpe so 
far distrusted his own powers of correction as to call in the aid 
of his prime clerical adviser, the Eeverend Aaron Yollop ; un- 
der whose ministry he sat, and whose portrait, in lithograph, 
hung in the best light on the dining-room wail at Baregrove 
Square. 

Mr. Yollop's interference was at least weighty enough to 
produce a positive and immediate result : it drove Zack to the 
very last limits of human endurance. The reverend gentle- 
man's imperturbable self-possession defied the young rebers 
utmost powers of irritating reply, no matter how \^gorously he 
might exert them. Once vested with the paternal commission 
to rebuke, prolnbit, and lecture, as the spiritual pastor and 
master of Mr. Thorpe's disobedient son, Mr. Yollop flourished 
in his new vocation in exact proportion to the resistance offered 
to the exercise of his authority. He derived a grim encou- 
ragement from the wildest explosions of Zack's fury at being 
interfered with by a man who had no claim of relationship 
over him, and who gloried, professionally, in experimenting on 
him, as a finely-complicated case of spiritual disease. Thrice 
did Mr. Yollop, in his capacity of a moral surgeon, operate on 
his patient, and triumph m the responsive yells which his cura- 
tive exertions elicited. At the fourth visit of attendance, how- 
ever, every angry symptom suddenly and marvellously disap- 
peared before the nrst significant flourish of the clerical kniie. 
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Mr. Tollop had triumplied where Mr. Thorpe had failed ! The 
ease which had defied laj treatment had yielded to the par- 
■onic process of cure ; and Zack, the rebellious, was tamed 
at last into spending his evenings in decorous dulness at 
home! 

It never occurred to Mr. Tollop to doubt, or to Mr. Thorpe 
to ascertain, whether the young gentleman really went to bed, 
after he had retired obediently, at the proper hour, to his sleep- 
ing room. They saw him come home from business sullenly 
docile and speechlessly subdued, take his dinner and his book 
in the evening, and go up stairs quietly, after the house door 
had been bolted for the night. They saw bim thus acknow- 
ledge, by every outward proof, that he was crushed into tho- 
longh submission ; and tne sight satisfied them to their heart's 
content. No men are so short-sighted as persecuting men. 
Both Mr. Thorpe and his coadjutor were persecutors on prin- 
ciple, wherever they encountered opposition ; and both were 
consequently incapable of looking beyond immediate results. 
The sad truth was, however, that they had done something 
more than discipline the lad. They had fairly worried his na- 
tive virtues of frankness and fair-dealing out of his heart ; they 
had beaten him back, inch by inch, into the miry refuge of 
sheer duplicity. Zack was deceiving them both. 

Eleven o'clock was the family hour for going to bed at Bare- 
grove Square. Zack's first proceeding on entering his room 
was to open his window softly, put on an old travelling cap, 
and light a cigar. It was December weather at that time ; but 
his hardy constitution rendered him as impervious to cold as a 
young Polar bear. Having smoked quietly for half an hour, 
he listened at his door till the silence in Mr. Thorpe's dressing- 
room l>elow assured him that his father was safe in bed, and 
invited him to descend on tiptoe — with his boots under his arm 
— into the hall. Here he placed his candle, with a box ot 
matched by it, on a chair, ana proceeded to open the house door 
with the noiseless dexterity of a practised burglar — being 
always careful to facilitate the safe performance of this danger- 
ous operation by keeping lock, bolt, and hinges well oiled. 
Having secured the key, blown out the candle, and noiselessly 
closed the door behind him, he left the house, and started for 
the Havmarket, Covent Garden, oi the Strand, a little before 
midnight — or, in other words, set forth on a nocturnal tour of 
amusement, just at the time when the doors of respectable 
places of public recreation (which his father prevented him 
from attending) were all closed, and the doors of disreputable 
places all thrown open. 
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One precaution, and one only, did Zack obserre while enjoj- 
ing the dangerons diversions into which paternal prohibitions, 
anisted by filial perversity, now thrust him heacflong. He 
took care to keep sober enough to be sure of getting home be- 
fore the servants had risen, and to be certain of preserving his 
steadiness of hand and stealthiness of foot, while bolting the 
door and stealing up stairs for an hour or two of bed. Know- 
ledge of his own perilous weakness of brain, as a drinker, ren- 
deied him thus uncharacteristically temperate and self- 
restrained, so far as indulgence in strong liquor was con- 
cerned. His first glass of ^rog eomfortea him ; his second 
agreeably excited him ; his tlurd (as he knew by former expe- 
rience) reached his weak point on a sudden, and robbed him 
treacherously of his sobriety. 

Three or four times a week, for nearly a month, had he now 
enjoyed his unhallowed nocturnal rambles with perfect impu- 
nity — keeping them secret even from his friend Mr. Blyth, 
whose toleration, expansive as it was, he well knew would not 
extend to viewing leniently such offences as haunting night- 
houses at two in the morning, while his fiither believed him to 
be safe in bed. But one mitigating circumstance can be urged 
in connection with the course of misconduct which he was now 
habitually following. He had still grace enough left to feel 
ashamed of his own successful duplicity, when he was in his 
mother's presence. 

But circumstances unhappily kept him too much apart from 
Mrs. Thorpe, and so prevented the natural growth of a good 
feeling, which flourished only under her influence : and which, 
had it been suflered to arrive at maturity, might have led to 
his reform. All day he was at the office, and his irksome life 
there only inclined him to look forward with malicious triumph 
to the secret frolic of the night. Then, in the evening, Mr. 
Thorpe often thought it advisable to harangue him seriously, 
by way of not lettmg the reformed rake relapse for want of a 
little encouramng admonition of the moral sort. Nor was Mt. 
Tollop at all behindhand in taking similar precautions to secure 
the new convert permanently, after having once caught him. 
Every word these two gentlemen spoke only served to harden 
the lad afresh, and to deaden the reproving and redaiming in- 
fluence of his mother's affectionate looks and confiding words. 
** I should get nothing by it, even if I could turn over a new 
leaf," thought Zack, shrewdly and angrfly, when his fiither or 
his father's Mend favoured him with a little improving advice : 
** Here they are, worrying away again already aft their pattern 
good boy, to make him a better." 
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Aidi WM the ponit at which the Trihulations of Zack liad 
rned, at the period when Mr. Valentine Bl yth resolved to set 
up a doniestie Drawing Academy in his wife's room ; with the 
wable pnrpoae of amusing his family circle in the eyeuing, and 
TeformiDg his wild young friend by teaching him to draw from 
the " ^fmouB Antique.*' 



CHAPTEE X. 

MB. BLYTH's DBAWIITG ACADEHT. 

the week of delay had elapsed, and when Mrs. Blyth 
ftlt Btrong enough to receive company in her room, Valentine 
wnt the promised invitation tc Zack which summoned him to 
his ihvt drawing-lesson. 

The locality in which the family drawing academy was to be 
held deseryes a word of preliminary notice. It formed t!ie 
narrow world which bounded, by day and night alike, the exist- 
ence of the painter's wife. 

By throwmg down a partition- wall, Mrs. Blyth' s room had 
been so enlarged, as to extend along the whole breadth of one 
side of the house, measuring from the front to the back garden 
windows. Considerable as the space was which had been thus 
obtained, every part of it fr^m floor to ceiling was occupied by 
objects of beauty proper to the sphere in which they were 
placed : some, solid and senuceable, where usefulness was de- . 
manded ; others light and elegant, where ornament alone was 
necessary — and all won gloriously by Valentine's brush ; by 
the long, loving, unselfish industry of many ^ears. Mrs. 
Blyth*s bed, like everything else that she used in her room, 
was so arranged as to offer her the most perfect comfort and 
loxuiy attainable in her suffering condition. The framework 
was broad enough to include within its dimensions a couch for 
iay and a bed &r night. Her reading easel and work table 
dcmld be moved within reach, in whatever position she lay. 
Immediately above her hung an extraordinary complication of 
loose cords, which ran through ornamental pulievH of tiie 
quaintest kind, fixed at different places in the ceilini;. and cihii- 
municatin^ with the bell, the door, and apane of glu^s in tlie 
window which opened easily on hinges. These were Valentine's 
own contrivances to enable his ^e to summon attendaacc; 
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admit viriton, and regulate the temperature of her room at 
will, hj merely pullinff at anj one of the loops H^ngring within 
reach of her hand, and neatly labelled with iyory tablets, in- 
■cribed " Bell," " Doot," " Window." The cords comprising 
this rigging for inTalid nse were at least fiye times more name* 
rous than was necessary for the purpose they were designed to 
serve ; but Mrs. Blyth would never allow them to be simplified 
by dexterous hands. Clumsy as their arrangement might ap- 
pear to others, in her eyes it was without a fault : every useless 
cord was sacred firom the reforming knife, for Valentine's 
sake. 

Imprisoned to one room, as she had now been for years, she 
had not lost her natural womanly interest in the little occu- 
pations and events of household hfe. From the studio to the 
kitchen, she manased every day, through channels of commu- 
nication invented by herself, to find out the latest domestic 
news ; to be present in spirit at least if not in body, at family 
consultations which could not take place in her room ; to ^ow 
exactly how her husband was getting on downstairs with his 
pictures ; to rectify in time any omission of which Mr. Blyth 
or Madonna might be guilty in making the dinner arrange- 
ments, or in sending orders to tradespeople; to keep the 
servants attentive to their work, and to indulge or control 
them, as the occasion might require. Neither by look nor 
manner did she betray any of the sullen listlessness or fret- 
ful impatience sometimes attendant on long, incurable illness. 
Her voice, low as its tones were, was always cheerful, and 
varied musically and pleasantly with her varying thoughts. 
On her days of weakness, when she suffered much under her 
malady, she was accustomed to be quite still and quiet, and to 
keep her room darkened — these being the only signs by which 
any increase in her disorder could be detected by those about 
her. She never complained when the bad symptoms came on ; 
and never voluntarily admitted, even on being questioned, that 
the spine was more painful to her than usual. 

She was dressed very prettily for the opening night of the 
Drawing Academy, wearing a delicate lace cap, and a new silk 
gown of Yalentme's choosing, made full enough to hide 
the emaciation of her figure. Her husband's love, faithful 
through all. affliction and change to the girlish image of its 
first worship, still afiectiouately exacted from her as much at- 
tention to the graces and luxuries of dress as she mi&^ht have 
bestowed on them of her own accord, in the best and gayest 
days of youth and health. She had never looked happier and 
better in any new gown than in that« which Mr. Blyth had in- 
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•isled on ^vin^ her, to commemorate the establishment of the 
domestic drawing school in her own room'. 

Seven o'clock had been fixed as the hour at which the busi- 
ness of the academy was to begin. Always punctual, wherever 
his professional engagements were concerned, Valentine put 
the finishing touch to his preparations as the clock struck ; 
and perching himself gaily on a corner of Mrs. Blyth's couch, 
Burreyed his drawing-boards, his lamps, and the plaster cast set 
ap for his pupils to draw from, with bland artistic triumph. 

" Now, tawie," he said, " before Zack comes and confiises 
me, I'll just check off all the drawing things one after another, 
to make sure that nothing's left down stairs in the studio, which 
ought to be up here." 

As her husband said these words, Mrs. Blyth touched ^la- 
donna gently on the shoulder. For some little time the girl 
had been sitting thoughtfully, with her head bent down, her 
cheek resting on her hand, and a bright smile ju»t parting her 
lips very prettily. The affliction which separated her from the 
worlds of hearing and speech — which set her apart among her 
fellow-creatures, a solitary living being in a sphere of death- 
silence that others might approach, but might never enter — 
gave a touching signincance to the deep, meditative stillness 
that ofben passed over her suddenly, even in the society of her 
adopted parents, and of friends who were all talking around 
her. Sometimes, the thoughts by which she was thus absorbed 
— thoughts only indicated to others by the shadow of their 
mysterious presence, moving in the expression that passed 
over her face — held her long under their influence: some- 
times, they seemed to die away in her mind almost as sud- 
denly as they had arisen to life in it. It was one of Valentine's 
many eccentric fancies that she was not meditating only, at 
snch times as these, but that, deaf and dumb as she was with 
the creatures of this world, she could talk with the angels, 
and could hear what the heavenly voices said to her iu 
return. 

The moment she was touched on th^shouldcr, she looked up, 
and nestled close to her adopted mother ; who, passing one 
arm round her neck, explained to her, by means of the manual 
signs of the deaf and dumb alphabet, what Valentine was say- 
ing at that moment. 

Nothing was more characteristic of Mrs. Blyth's wariD 
svmpathies and affectionate consideration for Madonna than 
this little action. The kindest people rarely think it necessary, 
however well practised in communicating by the fingers with the 
deaf; to keep them informed of any ordinary conversation whidL 
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may be pvooeedBng in tiieir p rm mo b, Wiae diiqiiiiiiioiii^ 
witty sa^gs, curiom itories, are c m iTeyed to their minds by 
BYmpatmBing frienda and lelatiTeay aa a matter of course ; but 
the little chstty nothings of ereryday talk, which most plea- 
santly and constantly employ our speaking and address our 
hearing faculties, are thought too sliffnt ana fugitive in their 
nature to be worthy of truismission by interpreting fingers or 
pens, and are consequently seldom or nerer communicated to 
the deaf. No deprivation attending their affliction is more se- 
verely felt by them than the special deprivation which thus 
ensues ; and which exiles their sympathies, in a great measure, 
from all share in the familiar social interests of life around 
them. 

Mrs. Blyth's kind heart, quick intelligence, and devoted 
affection for her adopted child, had long since impressed it on 
her, as the first of duties and pleasures, to prevent Madonna 
from feeling the excluding influences of her calamity, while in 
the society of others, by Keeping her well informed of every 
one of the many conversations, whether testing or eamesty 
that were held in her presence, in the invalid-room. For years 
and years past, Mrs. Blyth's nimble fin|s>;ens had been accus- 
tomed to interpret all that was said by her bedside before the 
deaf and dumb girl, as they were interpreting for her now. 

** Just stop me, Lawie, if I miss anything out, in making 
sure that I*ve got all that's wanted for everybody's drawing 
lesson," said Valentine, preparing to reckon up the list of his 
materials correctly, by plaeiug hia rieht forefinger on his leffc 
thumb. ** First, there's the ntatue that all my students are to 
draw from — ^the Dyin^ Gladiator. Secondly, the drawing- 
boards and paper. Thirdly, the black and white chaJk. 
Fourthly, — ^where are the port-crayons to hold the chalk P 
Down in the painting-room, of course. No! no! don*t 
trouble Madonna to fetch them. Tell her to poke the fire 
instead : I'll be back directly." And Mr. Blyth skipped out 
of the room as nimbly as if he had been fifteen instead of 

No sooner was Valentine's back turned than Mrs. Blyth*s 
hand was passed under the pretty swan's-down coverlet tluit 
lay over her couch, as if in search of something hidden beneath 
It. In a moment the hand reappeared, holding a chalk drawing 
very neatly framed. It was Madonna's copy from the head of 
the Venus de' Medici — the same copy which Zack had honoured 
with his most superlative exaggeration of praise, at his last 
visit to the studio. She had not since forgotten, or altered her 
purpose of making him a present of the drawing which he had 
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aimmJ ao mudi. It had been finislied with the utmost caro 
and eompIeteoesB which she could bestow upon it ; had been 
pot into s Teiy prettj frame which she had paid for out of her 
own little ssrrngB of pocket-money ; and was now hidden under 
Mrs. Blyth's coyerlet, to be drawn forth as a grand surprise 
for ZacK, and for Valentine too, on that yery evening. 

Aft€r looking once or twice backwards and forwards between 
tilie copyist and the copy, her pale kind face beaming with 
the quiet merriment that overspread it, Mrs. Blyth laid down 
tbe dra¥mig, and began talking with her fingers to Madonna. 

** So you will not even let me tell Valentine who this is a 
present for ?" were the first words which she signed. 

The girl was sitting with her back half turned on the draw- 
ing ; glancing at it quickly from time to time with a strange 
shyness and indecision, as if the work of her own hands had 
undergone some transformation which made her doubt whether 
she was any longer privileged to look- at it. She shook her 
liead in reply to the question just put to her, then moved 
Tonnd suddenly on her chair ; her nngers playing nervously 
with the fringes of the coverlet at her side. 

"We all Ske Zack," proceeded Mrs. Blyth, enjoying the 
amusement which her womanly rnstincts extracted from Ma- 
donna*s confusion ; " but you must like him very much, love, 
to take more pains with this particular drawing than with any 
drawing you ever did before." 

This time Madonna neither looked up nor moved an inch 
in her chair, her fingers working more and more nervously amid 
the fringe ; her treacherous cheeks, neck, and bosom answered 
for her. 

Mrs. Blyth touched her shoulder gaily, and, after placing 
the drawing again under the coverlet, made her look up, while 
signing these words ; 

" I shall give the drawing to Zack very soon after he comes 
in. It is sure to make him happy for the rest of the evening, 
and fonder of ypu than ever." 

Madonna's eyes followed Mrs. Blyth's fingers eagerly to the 
last letter they formed ; then rose softly to her face with the 
same wistful questioning look which th^ had assumed before 
Valentine, years and years ago, when he first interfered to 
protect her in the travelling circus. There was such an nre- 
sistible tenderness in the faint smile that wavered about her 
lips ; such a sadness of innocent beauty in her hce^ now grow- 
ing a shade paler than it was wont to be, that Mrs. Blyth's 
expression became serious the instant their eyes met. She 
drew the girl forward and kissed her. The kiss was rettxnied 

I 2 
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many times, with a paadoiiAte warmth and eaeemesa remaxk* 
ably at yariance witn the usual eentleiiets of all Madoima^s 
actions. What had changed her thus P Before it was jKisaible 
to inquire or to think, she had broken away from the kmd arms 
that were round her, and was kneeling with her Hbux hidd^i in 
the pillows that lay oyer the head of the couch. 

" I must quiet her directly. I ought to make her feel that 
this is wroni^," said Mrs. Blyth to herself^ looking startled and 
grieyed as she withdrew her hand wet with tears, after trying 
yainly to raise the girl's face from the pillows. ** She has Seen 
thinlong too much lately — too much about that drawing ; toa 
much, I am afraid, about Zack." 

Just at that moment Mr. Blyth opened the door. Feeling 
the slight shock, as he let it bang to after enteriuff. Madonna 
instancy started up and ran to the fireplace. Y&ntine did 
not notice her when he came in. 

He bustled about the neighbourhood of the Dying Gladiator, 
talking incessantly, arranginc; his port-crayons by the drawing- 
boards, and trimming the lamps that ht the model. Airs. 
Blyth cast many an anxious look towards the fireplace. Alter 
the lapse of a few minutes Aladonna turned round and camo 
back to the couch. The traces of tears had almost entirely 
disappeared from her face. She made a little appealing gesture 
that asked Mrs. Blyth to be silent about what had happened 
while they were alone ; kissed, as a sign that she wished to be 
fbr^iyen, the hand that was held out to her ; and then sat down 
quietly again in her accustomed place. 

At the same moment a yoice was heard talking and laughing 
boisterously in the hall. Then followed a long whisperings 
Bucc^ded by a burst of giggling from the housemaid, who pre- 
sently ascended to Mrs. JBlyth's room alone, and entered — 
after an explosion of suppressed laughter behind the door— 
holding out at arm's lengibn a pair of boxing-gloves. 

''If you please, sir," said the girl, addressing Yalentine, 
and tittering hysterically at every third word, " ^Ulster Zack's 
down stairs on the landing, and he says you're to be so kind aa 
put on these things (he's putting another pair on hisself) and 
give him the pleasure of your company for a few minutes in the 
painting-room." 

" Come on, Blyth," cried the voice from the stairs. " I told 
you I should bring the gloves, and make a fighting man of you, 
last time I was here, you know. Come on ! I only want to 
open your chest by knocking you about a little in the paint- 
ing-room before we begin to draw." 

The servant still held the gloves away from her at the 
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ftall stretch of her arm, as if she feared thej were yet alive 
with the pngiliBtic energies that had been imparted to them 
hj their hist wearer. Mrs. BIyth burst out laughing, Yalen- 
tine followed her example. The housemaid began to look be- 
wildered, and beffsed to know if her master would be so kind 
as to take ** the uungs" away from her. 

" Did you sav, come up stairs ?" continued the voice out- 
ride. " All right ; I have no objection, if Mrs. Bljtb hasn't." 
Here Zack came in with his boxing-doves fitted on. " How 
are you, Blythp These are the pilk for that sluggish old 
liver of yours that you're always complaining of Put 'em on. 
Stand with your left leg forward — keep your right leg easily 
bent — and nx your eye on me !" 

" Hold your tongue !" cried Mr. Blyth, at last recovering 
breath enough to assert his dignity as master of the new draw- 
ing-school. " Take off those things directly ! What do you 
mean, sir, by coming into my academy, which is devoted to 
the peaceful arts, in the attitude of a prize-fighter ?" 

" bon't lose your temper, my dear fellow, rejoined Zack ; 
"you will never learn to use your fists prettily if you do. 
Here, Patty, the boxing lesson's put off till to-morrow. Take 
the gloves up-stairs into your master's dressing-room, and put 
them in the drawer where his clean shirts are, because they 
must be kept nice and dry. Shake hands, Mrs. Blyth: it 
does one good to see you laugh like that, you look so much 
the better for it. And how is Madonna ? I'm afraid she's 
been sitting before the fire, and trying to spoil her pretty 
complexion. Why, what's the matter with her ? Poor little 
darling, her hands are quite cold !" 

" Come to your lesson, sir, directly," said Valentine, assum- 
ing his most despotic voice, and leading the disorderly student 
by the collar to his appointed place. 

" HuUo !" cried Zack, looking at the Dying Gladiator. " Hie 
gentleman in plaster's making a face — I'm afraid he isn't quite 
well. I say, Blyth, is that the statue of an ancient Greek 
patient, suffering under the prescription of an ancient Greek 
physician ?" 

" Tf^ill you hold your tongue and take up your drawing- 
board ?" cried Mr. feljth. " You young barbarian, you de- 
serve to be expelled my academy for talking in that way of 
the Dying Gladiator. Now then ; where's Madonna ? No ! 
Btop where you are, Zack. I'll show her her place, and give 
her the drawing-board. "Wait a minute, Lawie! Let me 
rop you up comfortably with the pillows before j'ou begin. 
" lere ! I never saw a more beautiful effect of Ught and shade^ 
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mj dear, dianiliBre lion jonrTiew of tlie model HMMemf* 
hodj got a poitcxajaii and two lutm of cbelk? Tee, eyerv- 
boiKr £iuu Order I order ! ardor !" afaoirted YaleBttiiiey eui- 
demy forgetting hie aeeumed dignity in the enitorfaom of tiie 
moment. ^ Mr. Blyth'e drawing academy ior ihb jpramotkm 
of family Art is now open, and ready &r genoad nupection. 
HocmyP 

*' Hooray r edioed Zack, ^hooray for family Art! I aay, 
Blyth, which chalk do I b^^ with — ^the white or the hlackP 
Hie Uack — eh ? Do I start with the what's his name's wiy 
tBce ? and if so, where am I to begin P With his eyee, or hia 
noae, or his mouth, or the top of his head, or the bottom of 
his chin — or what P" 

** First sketch in the general form with a light and flowing 
stroke, and without attention to details," said Idr. Bh 
illustrating these directions by waying his hand gracer 
about his own person. '* Then measure with the eye, assii 
occasionally by the portcrayon, the proportion of the parte. 
Then put dots on the paper ; a dot where his head comes ; 
another dot where his elbows and knees come, and so forth. 
Then strike it all in boldly — it's impossible to giye you better 
adyice than that — strike it in, Zack ; strike it in boldly !" 

" Here goes at his head and shoulders to begin with,** said 
Zack, taking one comprehensive and confident look at the 
Dying Gladiator, and orawing a huge half circle, with a pre- 
liminary flourish of his hand on the paper. " Oh, confound it, 
I*^ broken the chalk !*' 

** Of course you have," retorted Valentine. " Take another 
bit; the Academy grants supplementary chalk to imorant 
students, who dig their lines on the paper, instead of drawing 
tiiem. Now, break off a bit of that bread-crumb, and rub out 
what you have done. ' Buy a penny loaf^ and rub it all out,' 
as Mr. Euseli once said to me in the Schools of the Boyal Aca- 
demy, when I showed him my first drawing, and was exoes- 
siyely conceited about it." 

"I remember," said Mrs. Blyth, "when my father was 
working at his great engraving, from Mr. Scumble's picture 
«f the ' Fair Gleaner Surprised,' that he used often to say 
bow much harder his art was than drawing, because you 
eouldn't rub out a false line on copper, like you could on 
paper. We all thought he never would get that print done, 
be used to groan over it so in the front dra^ong-room, where 
lie was then at work. And the publishers paid him in&mously, 
ah in bills, which he had to get discounted ; and the people 
who g»Ye him the money cheated him. My mother aaid it 
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served bim Tight for being alwi^s so imprudent; which I 
thought very liard on him, and 1 took his part — so hararaed 
too as he was by the tradespeople at that time." 

"I can feel K>r him, my love," said Valentine, pointing a 
piece of chalk for Zack. *^ The tradespeople have harassed 
me — not because I could not paj them certainly, but because 
I could not add up their bills. Never owe any man enough, 
Zack, to give him the chance of punishing you for being 
in his debt, with a sum to do in simple addition. At the time 
when I had bills (go on with your drawing ; you can listen, 
and draw too), I used, of course, to think it necessary to check 
the tradespeople, and see that their Total was right. You will 
hardly believe me, but I don't remember ever making the sum 
what the shop made it, on more than about three occasions. 
And, what was worse, if I tried a second time, I could not 
even get it to agree with what I had made it myself the first 
time. Thank Heaven, I've no difficulties of that sort to 
grapple with now ! Everything's paid for the moment it 
comes in. If the butcher hands a leg of mutton to the cook 
over the airey railings, the cook hands him back six and nine 
— or whatever it is — and takes his bill and receipt. I eat my 
dinners now, with the blessed conviction that they won't all 
disagree with me in an arithmetical point of view at the end of 
the year. What are you stopping and scratching your head 
for in that way ?" 

" It's no use," replied Zack ; " I've tried it a dozen times, and 
I find I can't draw a Gladiator's nose." 

" Can't !" cried Mr. Blyth, " what do you mean by applying 
the word * can't' to any process of art in mj/ presence ? There, 
that's the line of the Gladiator's nose. Go over it yourself 
with this fresh piece of chalk. No ; w*ait a minute. Come 
here first, and see how Madonna is striking in the figure ; the 
front view of it, remember, which is the most difficult. She 
hasn't worked as fast as usual, though. Do you find your view 
of the model a little too much for you, my love ?" continued 
Valentine, transferring the last words to ids fingers, to com 
municate them to Madonna. 

She shook her head in answer. It was not the difficulty of 
drawing from the cast before her, but the difficulty of drawing 
at all, which was retarding her progress. Her thoughts would 
wander to the copy of the Venus de Medici that was hidden 
under Mrs. Blyth's coverlid ; would vibrate between trembling 
eagerness to see it presented without longer delay, and ground- 
less apprehension that Zack might, after all, not remember it, 
or not care to have it when it was given to him. And as her 
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thoughts wandered, so her eyes followed them. Now she stole 
an anxious, inquiring look at Mrs. Bljth, to see if her hand 
was straying towards the hidden drawing. Now she glanced 
shyly at Zack — only by moments at a time, and only ^en he 
was hardest at work with his port-crayon — ^to assure herself 
that he was always in the same good humour, and likely to re- 
ceive her little present kindly, and with some appearance of 
being pleased to see what pains she had taken with it. In this 
way ner attention wandered incessantly from her employment ; 
ana thus it was that she made so much less progress tnan usual, 
and caused Mr. Blyth to suspect that the task he had set her 
was almost beyond ner abilities. 

" Splendid beginning, isn't it ?" said Zack, looking over her 
drawing. *' I defy the whole Boyal Academy to equiu it," con* 
tinned the youn^ gentleman, scrawling this uncompromising 
■ expression of opinion on the blank space at the bottom ot 
Madonna's drawing, and signing his name with a magnificent 
flourish at the end. 

His arm touched her shoulder while he wrote. She coloured 
a little, and glanced at him, playfully affecting to look very 
proud of his sentence of approval — ^then hurriedly resumed her 
drawinc^ as their eyes met. He was sent back to his place by 
Valentme before he could write anything more. She tooL 
some of the bread-crumb near her to rub out what he had 
written — hesitated as her hand approached the lines — coloured 
fnore deeply than before, and went on with her drawing, leaving 
the letters beneath it to remain just as young Thorpe had traced 
them. 

** 1 shall never be able to draw as well as she does," said 
Zack, looking at the little he had done with a groan of despair. 
** GHie fact is, I don't think drawing's my forte. It's colour, 
depend upon it. Only wait till I come to that ; and see how 
ril lay on the paint ! Didn't you find drawing infernally diffi- 
cult, 6lyth, when you first beijan ?" 

•• I find it difficult still, Master Zack," replied Mr. Blyth. 
" Art wouldn't be the glorious thing it is, if it wasn't all diffi- 
culty from beginning to end ; if it £dn't force out all the fine 
points in a man's character as soon as he takes to it. Just 
eight o'clock," continued Valentine, looking at his watch. 
*' fut down your drawing-boards for the present. I pronounce 
the sitting of this Academy to be suspended till after tea." 

** Valentine, dear," said Mrs. Blytb, smiling mysteriously, as 
she shpned her hand under the coverlid of the couch, ** 1 can't 
get Maaonna to look at me, and I want her here, li^ill yon 
oblige me by bringing her to my bedside P" 
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" Certainly, my love," returned Mr. Blyth, obeying the re- 
quest. '* You liave a double claim on my services to-nigbt, for 
jou hare shown yourself the most promising of my pupils. 
Come here, Zack, and see what Mrs. Blyth has done. The 
best drawing of the evening — just what I thought it would be 
•^the best drawing of the evening !'* 

Zack, who had been yawning disconsolately over his own 
copy, with his fists stuck into his cheeks, and his elbows on his 
knees, bustled up to the couch directly. As he approached^ 
Madonna tried to get back to her former position at the fire- 
place, but was prevented by Mrs. Blyth, who kept tight hold 
<vf her hand. Just then, Zack fixed his eyes on her and increased 
her confusion. 

"She looks prettier than ever to-night, don't she, Mrs. 
Blyth ?" he saio, sitting down and yawning again. " I always 
like her best when her eyes brighten up and look twenty dif- 
ferent ways in a minute, just as they're doing now. She may 
not be so like Eaphael's pictures at such times, I dare say 
(here he yawned once more) ; but for my part — What's she 
wanting to get away for ? And what are you laughing about, 
Mrs. Blyth? I say, Valentine, there's some joke going on 
here between the ladies !" 

" Do you remember this, Zack ?" asked Mrs. Blyth, tighten- 
ing her hold of Madonna with one hand, and producing the 
framed drawing of the Venus de' Medici with the other. 

** Madonna's copy from my bust of the Venus !" cried Valen- 
tine, interposing with his usual readiness, and skipping forward 
with his accustomed alacrity. 

"Madonna's copy from Blyth's bust of the Venus," echoed 
Zack, coolly; his slippery memory not having preserved the 
slightest recollection of the drawing at first sight of it. 

" Dear me ! how nicely it's framed, and how beautifully she 
has finished it !" pursued Valentine, gently patting Madonna's 
shoulder, in token of his high approval and admiration. 

" Very nicely framed, and beautifully finished, as you say, 
Bl3rth," glibly repeated Zack, rising from his chair, ana looking 
rather perplexed, as he noticed the expression with which Mrs. 
Blyth was regarding him. 

" But who got it framed ?" asked Valentine. " She would 
never have any of her drawings framed before. I don't under- 
stand what it all means." 

"Wo more do I," said Zack, dropping back into his chair in 
lazy astonishment. " Is it some riddle, Mrs. Blyth ? Some- 
thing about why is Madonna like the Venus de' Medici, eh P 
If it is, I object to the riddle, because she's a deal prettier than 
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any plaster fiuse that ever was made. Your faoe beata Vaiiiig'i 
hoUow/' continued Zack, coimnnnicating this bluntly ainoero 
oomplinient to Madonna by tiie aigna of the deaf and dvmb 
alphabet 

She smiled as she watched the motion of hia fingers— mp- 
haps at his mistakes, for he made two in expressing one mort 
sentence of ^Ye words — ^perhaps at the com^iment, homely, aa 
it was. 

" Oh, you men, how dreadfully stupid you are sometimes •" 
exclaimed Mrs. Blyth. " Why, Valentine, dear, it's the easiest 
thing in the world to guess what she has had the drawiBf 
framed for. To make it a present to spmebody, of coarse! 
And who does she mean to give it to ?" 

'' Ah ! who indeed P" interrupted Zack, sliding down oosilj 
in his chair, resting his head on the back ndl, and spreading hia 
legs out before him at full stretch. 

^* I have a ^reat mind to throw the drawing at your head, 
instead of giving it to you!** cried Mrs. Slyth, losing aU 
patience. 

*' You don't mean to say the drawin|;*8 a present to me /** 
exclaimed Zack, starting nrom his chaur with one prodigious 
jump of astonishment. 

" lou deser\'e to have your ears well boxed for not having 
guessed that it was long ago !** retorted Mrs. Blyth. *' Have 
you forgotten how you praised that very drawing, when you 
saw it begun in the studio ? Didn't you tell Madonna • • 

"Oh! the dear, good, generous, jolly little soul!" cried 
Zack, snatching up the drawiug from the couch, as the truth 
burst upon him at last in a flash of conviction. " Tell her on 
your fingers, Mrs. Blyth, how proud I am of my present. I 
can't do it with mine, because I can't let go of the drawiug. 
Here, look here ! — make her look here, and see how I like it !" 
And Zack hugged the copy of the Venus de' Medici to his 
waistcoat, by way of showing how highly he prised it. 

At this outburst of sentimental pantomime. Madonna raised 
her head and glanced at young Thorpe. Her face, downcast, 
anxious, and averted even from Mrs. Blyth's eyes during the 
last few minutes (as if she had guessed every word that could 
pain her, out of all that had been said in her presence), now 
orightened again with pleasure as she looked up — with inno- 
cent, childish pleasure, that aflected no reserve, dreaded no 
misconstruction, foreboded no disappointment. Her eyes, 
turning quickly from Zack, and appealing gaily to Yalentias^ 
beamed with triumph when he pomted to the drawing, aid 
smilingly raised his hands in astonishments as a siim tm ks 
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faid been pleasantly Burprised by the presentation of her draw- 
ing to his new pnpil. Mrs. ^lyth felt the hand which she 
stm held in hers, and which had hitherto trembled a little £roin 
time to time, grow steady and warm in her grasp, and dropped 
it. Here was no fear that Madonna would now leave the side 
of the couch and steal away by herself to the fireplace. 

** Qo on, Mrs. Blyth — ^you never make mistakes in talking 
on your fingers, and I always do — go on, please, and tell her 
how much I thank her," continu^ Zack, holding out the 
drawing at arm*s length, and looking at it with his head on 
one side, by way of imitating Valentine's manner of studying 
his own pictures. ** Tell her I'll take such care of it as I 
never took of anything before in my life. Tell her I'll hang 
it up in my bed-room, where I can see it every morning as 
soon as I wake. Have you told her that ? — or shall I -wTite it 
on her slate ? Hullo ! here comes the tea. And, by heavens, 
a whole bagful of muffins ! What ! ! ! the kitchen fire's too 
black to toast them. /'// undertake the whole lot in the draw- 
ing academy. Here, Patty, give us the toasting-fork: I'm 
going to begin. I never saw such a splendid fire for toasting 
muffins before in my life ! Rum-dum-diddy-iddy-dum-dee, 
dum-diddy-iddy-dum !" And Zack fell on his knees at the 
fire-place, humming " Eule Britannia," and toasting his first 
muffin in triumph ; utterly forgetting that he had left Madon- 
na's drawing lymg neglected, with its face downwards, on the 
end of Mrs. Blyth's couch. 

Valentine, who in the innocence of his heart suspected no- 
thing, burst out laughing at this new specimen of Zack's inve- 
terate flightiness. His kind instincts, however, guided his 
hand at the same moment to the drawing. He took it up 
carefully, and placed it on a low bookcase at the opposite side 
of the room. If any increase had been possible in his wile's 
affection for him, she would have loved him better than ever at 
the moment when he performed that one little action. 

As her husband removed the drawing, Mrs. Blyth looked at 
Madonna. The poor girl stood shrinking close to the couch, 
with her hands clasped tightly together in front of her, and 
with no tsace of their natural lovely colour left on her cheeks. 
Her eyes followed Valentine listlessly to the bookcase, then 
turned towards Zack, not reproachfully nor angrily — not even 
tearfully — but again with that same look of patient sadness, 
of gentle resignation to sorrow, which used to mark their ex- 
pression so tenderly in the days of her bondage among the 
mountebanks of the travelling circus. So she stood, looking 
towards the fireplace and the figure kneeling at it, bearing her 
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new disappointment just as she had borne many a former mor* 
tificatiou that had tried her sorely while she was yet a little 
child. How carefully she had laboured at that neglected draw- 
ing in the secresy of her own room ! How happy she had been 
in anticipating the moment when it would be given to younff 
Thorpe ; in imagining what he would say on receiving it, ana 
how ne would communicate his thanks to her ; in wondering 
what he would do with it when he got it : where he would 
hang it, and whether he would often look at his present after 
he hsA got used to seeing it on the wall ! Thoughts such as 
these h^ made the moment of presenting that drawing the 
moment of a great event in her life — ^and there it was now, 
placed on one side b^ other hands than the hands into which 
it had been given ; laid down carelessly at the mere entrance of 
a servant with a tea-tray ; neglected for the childish pleasure 
of kneeling on the hearth-rug, and toasting a muffin at a dear 
ooal-fire ! 

Mrs. Blyth's generous, impulsive nature, and sensitively- 
tempered affection for her adopted child, impelled her to take 
instant and not very merciful notice of Zack's unpardonable 
thoughtlessness. Her face flushed, her dark eyes sparkled, aa 
die turned quickly on her couch towards the nre- place. But, 
before she could utter a word. Madonna's hand was on her lips,- 
and Madonna's eyes were fixed with a terrified, imploring ex- 
pression on her race. The next instant, the girPs trembling 
nngers rapidly sipicd these words : — 

" Pray — ^pray don't say anything ! I would not have you 
■peak to him just now for the world !" 

Mrs. BIyth hesitated, and looked towards her husband ; but 
he was away at the other end of the room, amusing himself 

Erofessionally by casting the drapery of the window-curtains 
ither and thither into all sorts of picturesque folds. She 
looked next at Zock. Just at that moment he was turning his 
muffin and singing louder than ever. The temptation to startle 
him out of his provoking gaiety by a good sharp reproof was 
almost too strong to be resisted. ; but Mrs. Blyth forced herself 
to resist it, nevertheless, for Madonna's sake. She did not, 
however, communicate with the girl, either by signs or writing, 
until she had settled herself again in her former position ; then 
her fingers expressed these sentences of reply : — 

^ If you promise not to let his thoughtlessness distress you, 
my love, I promise not to speak to him about it. Do you 
agree to that bargain P If you do, give me a kiss." 

Madonna only paused to repress a sigh that was just stealing 
from her, before she gave the required pledge. Her cheeks dia 
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not tecowet their oolonr, nor her lips the smile that had been 
riajing on them earlier in the evening ; but she arranged Mrs. 
Bljth's pillow even more carefully than usual, before she left 
the couch, and went away to perform as neatly and prettily as 
ever, her own little household duty of making the tea. 

Zack, entirely unconscious of having given pain to one lady 
and cause of anger to another, had got on to his second muffin, 
and had changed his accompanying song from " Bule Britan- 
nia " to the " Lass o' Gowrie," when the nollow, ringing sound 
of rapidly-running wheels penetrated into the room from the 
frosty road outside ; advancing nearer and nearer, and then 
■addenly ceasing opposite Mr. Blyth*s own door. 

"Dear me! — surely that^s at our gate," exclaimed Valen- 
tine ; *' who can be coming to see us so late, on such a cold 
night as this ? And in a carriage, too !'* 

" It's a cab, by the rattling of the wheels, and it brings us 
the ' Lass o' Gowrie/ *' sang Zack, combining the original text 
of his song, and the suggestion of a possible visitor, in his 
concluding words. 

" Do leave off singing nonsense out of tune, and let us listen 
when the door opens/* said Mrs. Blyth, glad to seize the 
slightest opportunity of administering the smallest reproof to 
Zack. 

" Suppose it should be Mr. Gimble, come to deal at last for 
that picture of mine that he has talked of buying so long," 
exclaimed Valentine. 

" Suppose it should be my father !" cried Zack, suddenly, 
turning round on his knees with a very blank face. " Or that 
infernal old Yollop, with his gooseberry eyes and his hands 
full of tracts. They're both of them quite equal to coming 
after me and spoiling my pleasure here, just as they spoil it 
everywhere else." 

" Hush !" said Mrs. Blyth. " The visitor has come in, who- 
ever it is. It can't be Mr. Gimble, Valentine; he always 
runs up two stairs at a time." 

" And this is one of the heavy- weights. Not an ounce less 
than sixteen stone, I should say, by the step," remarked Zack, 
letting his muffin bum while he listened. 

*' It can't be that tiresome old Lady Brambledown come to 
worry you again about altering her picture," said Mrs. 
Blyth. 

"Stop! surely it isn't " began Valentine. But before 

he could say another word, the door opened ; and, to the utter 
amazement of everybody but the poor girl whose ear no voice 
ouuld reach, the servant announced: 

"Mrs. 1*i:< kotfu,'* 
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CHAPTBB XI. 

THB BJUWlne OF TKV 8T0BM. 

TiMB had IjmBhIj added to Mn. Pednifer't uty bat kad 
raieroiuil J taken little or nothinjg; fiom her in ezduDun. Her 
nair had certainly tamed grey since the period when Valentine 
lirBt met her at the circaa ; but the good-humoured ftce be- 
neath was just as hearty to look at now, as ever it had beoi in 
former days. Her cheeks had ruddily expanded; her chin 
had passea from the double to the triple stace of jofial d^ 
yelopment — any faint traces of a waist which she might 
formerly have possessed were utterly obliterated — ^but it wan 
pleasantly evident, to jud^ only m>m the manner of her 
bustling entry into Mrs. Blyth*s room, that her actiye dis- 
position had lost nothing of its early energy, and could still 
gaily de^ all corporeal obstructiona to the yery last. 

Nodding and smiling at Mr. and Mrs. Blyth, and Zack, till 
her yast country bonnet trembled aguishly on her head, the 
good woman advanced, shaking every moveable object in the 
room, straight to the teartable, and enfolded Madonna in her 
capacious arms. The girrs light figure seemed to disappear 
in a smothering circumambient mass of bonnet ribbons and 
unintelligible drapery, as Mrs. Peckover saluted her with a 
rattling nre of kisses, the report of which was audible above 
the voluble talking of Mr. Blyth and the boisterous laughter 
of Zack. 

" 1*11 tell you all about how I came here directly, sir ; only 1 
couldn't hell) saying how-d'ye-do in the old way to little Maiy 
to begin with,** said Mrs. Peckover apologetically. It had 
been n)und impossible to prevail on her to change tne fiuniliar 
name of *' little Mary,*' which she had pronounced so oflen 
and so fondly in past years, for the name which had super- 
seded it in Valentine's house. The truth was, that this worthy 
creature knew nothing whatever about Baphael ; and, con- 
sidering " Madonna*' to be an outlandish foreign word inti* 
mately connected with Guy Fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot, 
firmly believed that no respectable Englishwoman ought to 
compromise her character by attempting to pronounce it. 

" I'll tell you, sir — ^I'll tell you oirectly why I've come to 
London," repeated Mrs. Peckover, backing majestically from 
the tea-table, and rolling round easily on her own axis in the 
direction of the couch, to ask for the liilleBt particulars ol the 
state of Mrs. Blyth's healtL 
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^ICuch better, my good friend — much better/* was tbe cheer- 
fbl answer ; " but do tell us (we are so glad to see you !) how 
jou came to surprise us all in this way P" 

" Well, ma'am,** began Mrs. Peckover, " it's almost as great 

a surprise to me to be in London, as it is Be quiet, young 

€k>od<4for- Nothing ; I won't even shake hands with you if you 
don't behave yourself!" These last words she addressed to 
Zack, whose favourite joke it had always been, from the day of 
their first acquaintance at Valentine's house, to pretend to be 
violently in love with her. He was now standing with his 
arms wide open, the toasting-fork in one hand and the muffin 
be had burnt in the other, trying to look languishing, and en- 
treating Mrs. Peckover to give him a kiss. 

" "When you know how to toast a muffin properly, p'raps I 
may give you one," said slje, chuckling as triumphantly over 
her own small retort as if she had been a professed wit. " Do, 
Mr. Blyth, sir, please to keep him quiet, or 1 shan't be able to 
get on with a single word of what I've got to say. "Well, 
you see, ma'am, Doctor Joyce " 

" How is he ?'' interrupted Valentine, handing Mrs. Peek- 
over a cup of tea. 

" He's the best gentleman in the world, sir, but he will have 
his glass of port after dinner ; and the end of it is, he's laid up 
again with the gout." 

" And Mrs. Joyce ?" 

" Laid up too, sir — it's a dreadful sick house at the Bectory 
— laid up with the inferlenzer." 

" Have any of the children caught the influenza too ?" asked 
Mrs. Blyth. " I hope not." 

" No, ma'am, they're all nicely, except the youngest ; and it's 
on account of her — don't you remember her, sir, growing 
so fast, when you was last at the Kectory ? — that I'm up in 
London." 

" Is the child ill ?" asked Valentine anxiously. " She's such 
a picturesque little creature, Lavvie ! I long to paint her." 

" I'm afraid, sir, she' not fit to be put into a picter now," 
said Mrs. Peckover. " Mrs. Joyce is in sad trouble about her, 
because of one of her shoulders which has growed out somehow. 
The doctor at Bubbleford don't doubt but what it may be got 
right again ; but he said she ought to be shown to some great 
London doctor as soon as possible. So, neither her papa nor 
her mamma being able to take the up to her aunt's house, they 
trusted her to me. As you know, sir, ever since Doctor Joyce 
got my husband that situation at Eubbleford, I've been about 
the Bectory, helping with the children and the housekeeping, 
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and all tbat : — and Miss Lucy being used to me, we come along 
together in the railroad quite pleaMnt and comfortable. I was 
glad enough, you may be sure, of the chance of getting here, 
after not haying seen little Mary for so ]ong. So I just left 
Miss Lucy at her aunt's, where they were very kind, and 
wanted me to stop all nieht. But I told them that, thanks to 
your goodness, I always had a bed here when I was in London ; 
a*id I took the cab on, after seeing; the little girl safe and 
comfortable up-stairs. That's the whole sto^ of how I come 
to surprise you in this way, ma'am, — and now I'll finish my tea." 

Having got to the bottom of her cup, and to the end of a 
mufi&n amorously presented to her by the incorrigible Zack, 
Mrs. Peckover had leisure to turn again to Madonna ; who» 
having relieved her of her bonnet and shawl, was now sitting 
dose at her side. 

** I didn't think she was looking quitd so well as usual, when 
I first come in," said Mrs. Peckover, • patting the girl's cheek 
with her chubby fingers ; "but she seems to have brightened up 
again now." (This was true : the sad stillness had left Ma- 
donna's face, at sight of the friend and mother of her early 
days.) " Perhaps she's been sticking a little too close to her 
drawing lately " 

" By the bye, talking of drawings, what's become of my 
drawing ?" cried Zack, suddenly recalled for the first time to 
the remembrance of Madonna's gift. 

" Dear me !" pursued Mrs. Peckover, looking towards the 
three drawing-boards, which had been placed together round 
the pedestal of the cast ; " are all those little Mary's doings P 
She's cleverer at it, I suppose, by this time, than ever. 
Ah, Lord ! what an old woman I feel, when I think of the 
many years ago " 

*' Come and look at what she has done to-night," interrupted 
Valentine, taking Mrs. Peckover by the arm, and pressing it 
▼ery significantly as he glanced at the part of the table where 
young Thorpe was sitting. 

" My drawing — where s my drawing?" repeated Zack. "Who 
put it away when tea came m ? Oh, there it is, all safe on the 
bookcase." 

" I congratulate you, sir, on having succeeded at last in re- 
membering that there is such a thing in the world as Madonna's 
present," said Mrs. BIyth sarcastically. 

Zack looked up bewildered from lus tea, and asked directly 
what those words meant. 

" Oh, never mind," said Mrs. Blyth in the same tone, "they're 
not worth explaining. Did you ever hear of a young gentle^nan 
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who thought more of a plate of muffins than of a ladj^ti gift ? 
I daze saj not ! 1 never did. It*B too ridiculouBly improbable 
to be true, isn't it P There ! don't speak to me ; I Ve got a 
book here that I want to finish. No, it s no use ; I shan't say 
another word." 

'^What have I done that's wrong?" asked Zack, looking 
piteously perplexed as he began to suspect that he had com- 
mitted some impardonable mistake earlier in the evening. '' I 
know I burnt a muffin ; but what has that got to do with Ma- 
donna's present to me ?" (Mrs. Blyth shook her head ; and, 
opening her book, became quite absorbed over it in a moment.) 
" jDidn't I thank her properly for it ? I'm sure I meant to." 
(Here ho stopped ; but Mrs. Blyth took no notice of him.) 
" I suppose I've got myself into some scrape ? Make as much 
fun as you like about it ; but tell me what it is. You won't P 
Then I'll find out all about it from Madonna. She knows, of 
course ; and she'll tell me. Look here, Mrs. Blyth ; I'm not 
going to get up till she's told me everything." And Zack, 
with a comic gesture of entreaty, dropped on his knees by Ma- 
donna's chair ; preventing her from leaving it, which she tried 
to do, by taking immediate possession of the slate that hung at 
her side. 

While young Thorpe was scribbling questions, protestations, 
and extravagances of every kind, in rapid succession, on the 
slate ; and while Madonna, her face half smiling, half tearful, 
as she felt that he was looking up at it — was reading what he 
wrote, trying hard, at first, not to believe in him too easily 
when he scnbbled an exjplanation, and not to look down on him 
too leniently when he followed it up by an entreaty ; and ending 
at last, in defiance of Mrs. Blyth's pnvate signs to the contrary, 
in forgiving his carelessness, and letting him take her hand 
again as usual, in token that she was sincere, — while this little 
scene of the home drama was proceeding at one end of the 
room, a scene of another kind — a dialogue in mysterious whis- 
pers — was in full progress between Mr. Blyth and his visitor 
from the country, at the other. 

Time had in no respect lessened Valentine's morbid anxiety 
about the strict concealment of every circumstance attending 
Mrs. Peckover's first connection with Madonna, and Madonna's 
mother. The years that had now passed and left him in un- 
disputed possession of his adopted child, had not diminished 
that excess of caution in keeping secret all the little that waa 
known of her early history, which had even impelled him to 
pledge Doctor and Mrs. Joyce never to mention in public any 
particulars of the narrative related at the Bectoiy. Still, he 
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Iiad not eot over his first dread that she might one day be 
traced, (£dmed, and taken away from him, if that narrative, 
meagre as it was, should ever be trusted to other ears than 
ihoee which had originally listened to it. Still, he kept the hair 
bracelet and the handkerchief that had belonged to her mother 
carefully locked up out of sight in his bureau ; and still, he 
doubted Mrs. Peckover's discretion in the government of her 
tongue, as he had doubted it in the bygone days when the little 
girl was first established in his own home. 

After making a pretence of showing her the drawings begun 
that evening, Mr. felyth artfully contrived to lead Mrs. Peck- 
over past them into a recess at the extreme end of the room. 

" Well," he said, speaking in an unnecessarily soft whisper, 
considering the distance which now separated mm from Zack. 
" Well, I suppose you're quite sure of not having let out any- 
thing by chance, since I last saw you, about how you first met 
with our darling girl ? or about her poor mother ? or ?" 

" What, you're at it again, sir," interrupted Mrs. Peckover 
loftily, but dropping her voice in imitation of Mr. Blyth, — " a 
clever man, too, like you ! Dear, dear me ! how often must I 
keep on telling you that I'm old enough to be able to hold my 
tongue ? How much longer are you going to worrit yourself 
about hiding what nobody's seeking after ?" 

" I'm afraid I shall always worry myself about it," replied 
Valentine seriously. " Whenever 1 see you, my good friend, I 
fancv I hear all that melancholy story over again about our 
darlmg child, and that poor lost forsaken mother of hers, whose 
name even we don't know. I feel, too, when you come and see 
us, almost more than at other times, how inexpressibly precious 
the daughter whom you have given to us is to Lawie and me ; 
and I think with more dread than I well know how to describe, 
of the horrible chance, if anything was incautiously said, and 
carried from mouth to mouth — about where you met with her 
mother, for instance, or what time of the year it was, and so 
forth — that it might lead, nobody knows how, to some claim 
being laid to her, by somebody who might be able to prove the 
right to m»^j9 it." 

" Lord, sir ! after all these years, what earthly need have you 
to be anxious about such things as that ?" 

" I'm never anxious long, Mrs. Peckover. My good spirits 
always get the better of every anxiety, great and small. But 
while I don't know that relations of hers — perhaps her vile 
JEither himself — may not be still alive, and seeking for 
her ^" 

^ Bless your heart, Mr. Blyth, none of her relations are 
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alive ; or if tbev are, none of them care about her, poor lamb; 
I'll answer for it." 



" I hope in Gh)d you are right," said Valentine, eamestij. 
" But let us think no more about it now," he added, resuming 
his usual manner. " I have asked my regular question, that I 
can't help asking whenever I see you ; and you have forgiven 
me, as usual, for putting it ; and now I am quite satisfied. 
Take my arm, Mrs. Peckover : I mean to give tne students of 
my new drawing academy a holiday for the rest of the night, 
in honour of your arrival. What do you say to devoting the 
evening in the old way to a game at cards ?" 

" Just what I was thinking I should like myself, as long as 
it's only sixpence a game, sir," said Mrs. Peckover gaily. " I 
Bay, young gentleman," she continued, addressing Zacic after 
Mr. Blyth had left her to look for the cards, " what nonsense 
are you writing on our darling*8 slate that puts her all in a 
flutter, and makes her blush up to the eyes, when slie's only 
looking at her poor old Peck ? Bless her heart ! she's just as 
easily amused now as when she was a child. Give us another 
kiss, my own little love. You understand what I mean, don't 
you, though you can't hear me ? Ah, dear, dear ! when she 
stands and looks at me with her eyes like that, she's the living 
image of " 

" Cribbage," cried Mr. Blyth, knocking a triangular board 
for three players on the table, and regarding Mrs. Peckover 
with the most reproachful expression that his features could 
assume. 

She felt that the look had been deserved, and approached the 
card-table rather confusedly, without uttering another word. 
But for Valentine's second interruption she would have declared, 
before young Thorpe, that " little Mary " was the living image 
of her mother. 

" Madonna's going to play, as usual. "Will you make the 
third, Lav^de ?" inquired Valentine, shuffling the cards. " It's 
no use asking Zack ; he can't even count yet." 

" No, th'ank you, dear. I shall have quite enough to do in 
going on with my book, and trying to keep master Mad- Cap in 
order while you play," replied JMrs. Blyth. 

The game began. It was a regular custom, whenever IVIrs. 
Peckover came to Mr. Blyth's house, that cribba^ should be 

Slayed, and that Madonna should take a share in it. This was 
one, on her part, principally in affectionate remembrance of 
the old times when she lived under the care of the clown's 
wife, and when she had leanit cribbage from Mr. Peckover to 
amuse her, while the frightful accident which had befallen ]ier 
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in the circus was still a recent event. It was characteristic of 
the happy peculiarity of her disposition that the days of suffer* 
inf and a£9iction, and the afber>period of hard tasKs in pubUc^ 
with which cards were connected in her case, never seemed to 
recur to her remembrance painfully when she saw them in later 
life. The pleasanter associations which belonged to them, and 
which reminded her of homely kindness that had soothed her 
in pain, and self-denyiog afiection that had consoled her in 
sorrow, were the associations instinctively dwelt on by her 
heart to the exclusion of all others. 

To Mrs. Blyth's sreat astonishment, Zack, for full ten 
minutes, required no keeping in order whatever while the rest 
were playing at cards. It was the most marvellous of human 
phenomena, but there he certainly was, standing quietly by the 
fireplace with the drawing in his hand, actually thinking ! Mrs. 
Blyth's amazement at this unexampled change in his manner 
■o completely overcame her, that she fairly laia down her book 
to look at him. He noticed the action, and approached the 
oouch directly. 

" That's right," he said ; " don't read any more. I want to 
have a serious consultation with you." 

First a visit from Mrs. Peckover, then a serious consultation 
with Zack. This is a night of wonders ! — thought Mrs. Blyth. 

^I've made it all ri^t with Madonna," Zack continued. 
** She don't think a bit the worse of me because I went on like 
a fool about the muffins at tea-time. But that's not what I 
want to talk about now : it's a sort of secret. In the first 
place " 

" Do you usually mention your secrets in a voice that every- 
body can hear ?" asked Mrs. JBlyth, laughing. 

" Oh, never mind about that," he replied, not lowering hia 
tone in the least ; " it's only a secret from Madonna, and we 
can talk before her, poor little soul, just as if she wasn't in the 
room. Now this is the thing : she's made me a present, and I 
think I ought to show my p;ratitude by making her another in 
return." (He resumed his ordinary manner as he warmed 
with the subject, and began to walk up and down the room in 
his usual fiighty way.) '' Well, I have been thinking what 
the present ought to do— something pretty, of course. I can't 
do her a drawing worth a fiirthing ; and even if I could — " 

''Suppose you come here and sit down, Zack," interposed 
Mrs. Blyth. " While you are wandering backwards and for* 
wards in that way before the card-table, you take Madonna'a 
attention off the ^;ame." 

No doubt he did. How could she see him walking about 
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doM bj her. and canning her drawing with him wherever he 
went — as ifne prized it too much to be willing to put it down 
—without feeling gratified in more than one of the innocent 
little vanities of her sex, without looking after him much. too 
often to be properly alive to the interests of her game ? 

Zack took 'NLn. Bljth's advice, and sat down by her, with 
liis back towards the cribbage players. 

" Well, the question is, What present am I to give her ?" he 
went on. ** I've been twisting and turning it over in my mind, 
and the long and the short of it is — " 

(" Fifteen two, fifteen four, and a pair's six," said Valentine, 
reckoning up the tricks he had in his hand at that moment.) 

" Did you ever notice that she has a particularly pretty hand 
and arm ?" proceeded Zack, somewhat evasively. " I'm rather 
a judge of these things myself; and of all the other girls I ever 
eaw — " 

" Never mind about other girls," said Mrs. Blyth. " Tell me 
what; you mean to give Madonna.*' 

("Two for his heels," cried Mrs. Peckover, turning up a 
knave with great glee.) 

" I mean to give her a Bracelet," said Zack. 

Valentine looked up quickly from the card table. 

("Play, please sir," said Mrs. Peckover; "little Mary's 
waiting for you,") 

" Well, Zack," rejoined Mrs. Blyth, " your idea of retummg 
a present only errs on the side of generosity. I should recom- 
mend something less costly. Don't you know that it's one of 
Madonna's oddities not to care about jewelry? She might 
have bought herself a bracelet long ago, out of her own savings, 
if trinkets had been things to tempt her." 

" Wait a bit, Mrs. Blji;h," said Zack, " you haven't heard the 
best of my notion yet : all the pith and marrow of it has got to 
come. The bracelet I mean to give her is one that she will prize 
to the day of her death, or she's not the affectionate, warm-hearted 
girl I take her for. What do you think of a bracelet that 
reminds her of you and Valentine, and jolly old Peck there— 
and a little of me, too, which I hope won't make her think the 
worse of it. I've got a design against all your heads," he 
continued, imitating the cutting action of a pair of scissors witk 
two of his fingers, and raising his voice in high triumph. " It's 
a splendid idea: I mean to give Madonna a Hair Bracelet!" 

Mrs. Peckover and Mr. Blyth started back in their chaira, 
and stared at each other as amazedly as if Zack's last words 
had sprung from a charged battery, and had struck them both 
At the same moment with a smart electrical shock* 
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'^ Of all the things in the world, how came he ever to think 
of giving her that !'* ejaculated Mrs. Peckover under her hreath ; 
her memory reverting, while she spoke, to the mournful daj 
when strangers had searched the body of Madonna's mother, 
and had found the Hair Bracelet hidden away in a comer of 
the dead woman's pocket. 

" Hush ! let's go on with the game," said Valentine. He, 
too, was thinking of the Hair Bracelet — thinking of it as it now 
lay locked up in his bureau down stairs, remembering how he 
would fain have destroyed it years ago, but that his conscience 
and sense of honour forbade him ; pondering on the &tal dis- 
coveries to which, by bare possibility, it might yet lead, if ever 
it should fall into strangers hands. 

" A Hair Bracelet,'" continued Zack, quite unconscious of 
the effect he was producing on two of the card-players behind 
him ; " and such hair, too, as I mean it to be made of ! — Why, 
Madonna will think it more precious than all the diamonds in 
the world. I defy anybody to have hit on a better idea of the 
sort of present she's sure to like ; it's elegant and appropriate, 
and all that sort of thing — isn't it ?" 

" Oh, yes ! very nice and pretty indeed," replied Mrs. Blyth, 
rather absently and confusedly. She knew as much of Ma- 
donna's history as her husband did ; and was wondering what 
he would think of the present which young Thorpe proposed 
giving to their adopted child. 

" The thing I want most to know," said Zack, " is what you 
think would be the best pattern for the bracelet. There will 
be two kinds of hair in it, which can be made into any shape, 
of course — vour hair and Mrs. Peckover's." 

(" Not a morsel of my hair shall go towards the bracelet !' 
muttered Mrs. Peckover, who was listening to what was said, 
while she went on playing.) 

"The difficult hair to bring in, will be mine and Valen- 
tine's," pursued Zack. " Mine's long enough, to be sure ; I 
ought to have got it cut a mouth ago ; but it's so stiff and 
curly ; and Blyth keeps his cropped so short — I don't see what 
they can do with it (do you?), unless they make rings, or 
stars, or knobs, or something stumpy, in the way of a cross 
pattern of it." 

** The people at the shop will know best," said Mrs. Blyth, 
resolving to proceed cautiously. 

" One thing I'm determined on, though, beforehand," cried 
Zack, — '' the clasp. The clasp shall be a serpent, with tur- 
quoise eyes, and a carbuncle tail ; and all our initials scored up 
somehow on his scales. Won't that be splendid ? I should 
Jike to Burprhe Madonna with it this very evening." 
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(•* You shall never eive it to her, if / can help it," gram- 
bled Mrs. Peckover, BtiTl soliloquising under her Dreath. " If 
anything in this world can bring her ill-luck, it will be a Hair 
Bracelet !") 

These last words were spoken with perfect seriousness ; for 
they were the result of the strongest superstitious conviction. 

From the time when the Hair Bracelet was fouud on Ma- 
donna's mother, Mrs. Peckover had persuaded herself — not 
unnaturally, in the absence of any information to the contrary — 
that it had been in some way connected with the ruin and 
sliame which had driven its unhappy possessor forth as an out- 
cast, to die amongst strangers. To believe, in cousequenca, 
that a Hair Bracelet had brought "ill-luck" to the mother, 
and to derive from that belief the conviction that a Hair 
Bracelet would therefore also bring "ill-luck" to the child, 
was a perfectly direct and inevitable deductive process to Mrs. 
Peckover*8 superstitious mind. The motives which had for- 
merly influenced her to forbid her " little Mary" ever to be- 
gin anything important on a Friday, or ever to imperil her 
prosperity by walking under a ladder, were precisely the mo- 
tives by which she was now actuated in determining to prevent 
the presentation of young Thorpe's ill-omened gift. 

Although Valentine had only caught a word here and there, 
to guide him to the subject of Mrs. Peckover's mutterings to 
herself while the game was going on, he guessed easily enough 
the general tenour of her thoughts, and suspected that she 
would, ere long, begin to talk louder than was at all desirable, 
if Zack proceeded much further with his present topic of con- 
Yersation. Accordingly, he took advantage of a pause in the 
game, and of a relapse into another restless fit of walking about 
the room on young Thorpe's part, to approach his wife's 
couch, as if he wanted to fold something lying near it, and to 
whisper to her, " Stop his talking any more about that present 
to Madonna ; I'll tell you why another time." 

Mrs. Blyth very readily and easily complied with this in- 
lunction, by telling Zack (with perfect truth) that she had 
been already a little too much excited by the events of the 
evening; and that she must put off all further listening or 
talking, on her part, till the next night, when she promised to 
advise him about the bracelet to the best of her power. 
He was, however, still too full of his subject to relinquish it 
easily under no stronger influence than the influence of a po- 
lite hint. Having lost one listener in Mrs. Blyth, he boldly 
tned the experiment of inviting two others to replace her, by 
addressing hunself to the players at the card- table. 
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** I dare Bay yon haye heard whatr I haye been talldpg ateat 
to Mn. Bhrth f" he bonn. 

*" Lord, Master Zackr said Mrs. Peckorer, *" do you think 
we haven't had Bomething else to do here, besides listening to 
you P There, now, don*t talk to us, please, till we are done, or 
youll throw us out altogether. Don't, sir, on any account^ 
because we are playing for money — sixpence a game. 

Bepelled on both sides, Zack was obliged to giye way. He 
walked off to try and amuse himself at the book-case. Mrs. 
Peckoyer, with a very triumphant air, nodded and winked 
•ereral times at Valentine across the table ; desiring, by these . 
tigns, to show him that she could not only be silent herself 
when the conversation was in danger of approaching a for- 
bidden subject, but could make other people oold their tongues 
too. 

The room was now perfectly quiet, and the game at cribbage 
proceeded smoothly enough, out not so pleasantly as usual on 
other occasions. Valentine did not regam his customary good 
spirits ; and Mrs. Peckover relapsed into whispering discon- 
tentedly to herself — now and then looking towards the book- 
case, woere young Thorpe was sitting sleepily, with a volume 
of engravings on his knee. It was, more or less, a relief to 
everybody when the supper-tray came up, and the cards were 
put away for the night. 

Zack, becoming quite lively again at the prospect of a little 
eating and drinking, tried to return to the dancnerous subject of 
the Hair Bracelet; addressing himself, on this occasion, di- 
rectly to Valentine. He was interrupted, however, before he 
had spoken three words. Mr. BIyth suddenly remembered 
that he had an important communication of his own to make 
to young Thorpe. 

''Excuse me, Zack,'* he said, ''I have some news to tell 
you, which Mrs. Peckover's arrival drove out of my head ; and 
which I must mention at once, while I have the opportunity. 
Both my pictures are done — what do you think of that ?— 
done, and m their frames. I settled the titles yesterday. The 
classical landscape is to be called ' The Qdden Age,' which is 
a pretty poetical sort of name ; and the figure-subject is to be 
* Columbus in Sight of the New World ; which is, I think, 
simple, affecting, and grand. Wait a minute ! the best of it 
has yet to come. I am going to exhibit both the pictures in 
the studio to my friends, and my friends' friends, as early as 
Saturday next." 

"You don't mean it!" exclaimed Zack. "Why, it's only 
January now ; and you always used to have your private view 
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of yonr own pictuTes, in April, just before thej were sent into 
the Academy jBxhibitioD.'* 

" Quite rigbt," interposed Valentine, " but I am going to 
make a change this year. The fact is, I have got a job to do 
in the provinces, which will prevent me from having my pic- 
ture-show at the usual time. So I mean to have it now. The 
cards of invitation are coming home from the printer's to- 
morrow morning. I shall reserve a packet, of course, for you 
and your friends, when we see you to-morrow night." 

Just as Mr. Blyth spoke those words, the cIock on the man- 
tel-piece struck the half hour after ten. Having his own pri- 
vate reasons for continuing to preserve the appearance of per- 
fect obedience to his father's domestic regulations, Zack rose at 
once to say good night, in order to insure being home before 
the house-door was oolted at eleven o'clock. This time he did 
not forget Madonna's drawing ; but, on the contrary, showed 
such unusual carefulness in tying his pocketbandkerchief over 
the frame to preserve it from injury as he carried it through 
the streets, that she could not help — in the fearless innocence 
of her heart — unreservedly betraying to him, both by look and 
manner, how warmly she appreciated his anxiety for the safe 
preservation of her ^ift. Never had the bright, kind young 
face been lovelier in its artless happiness than it appeared at 
the moment when she was shaking hands with Zack. 

Just as Valentine was about to follow his guest out cf the 
room, Mrs Blyth called him back, reminding him that he had 
a cold, and begging him not to expose himself to the wintry 
night air by going down to the door. 

" But the servants must be going to bed by this time ; 
and somebody ought to fasten the bolts," remonstrated Mr. 
Blyth. 

" I'll go, sir," said Mrs. Peckover, rising with extraordinary 
alacrity. " I'll see Master Zack out, and do up the door. 
Bless your heart ! it's no trouble to me. I'm always moving 
about at home from morning to night, to prevent myself get- 
ting fatter. Don't say no, Mr. Blyth, unless you are afraid of 
trusting an old gossip like me alone with your visitors." 

The last words were intended as a sarcasm, and were whis- 
pered into Valentine's ear. He understood the allusion to 
their private conversation together easily enough; and felt 
that unless he let her have her own way without further con- 
test, he must risk offending an old friend by implying a mis- 
trust of her, which would be simply ridiculous, under the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. So, when his wife 
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nodded to him to take adTantage of the offer jiut nuule, h« 
accepted it forthwith. 

" Now, m stop his giTing Mary a Hair Bracelet !** thought 
Mrs. Peckover, as she bus&ed out after young Thorpe, and 
closed the room door behind her. 

^' AVait a bit, young gentleman," she said, arresting his fur- 
ther progress on the first landing. " Just leaTe off talking a 
minute, and let me speak. IVe got something to say to you. 
Do you really mean to ^ve Mary that Hair Bracelet ?*' 

'' Oho ! then you did hear something at the card-table 
about it, after all?" said Zack. "Mean? Of course I 
mean !" 

*' And you want to put some of my hair in it ?" 

" To be sure I do ! Madonna wouldn't like it without." 

" Then you had better make up yoiur mind at once to gi?e 
her some other present ; for not one morsel of my hair shall 
you have. There now ! what do you think of that ?" 

" I don't believe it, my old darlmg." 

*' It*8 true enough, I can tell you. Not a hair of my head 
shallyou have." 

" Why not ?" 

" Never mind why. I've got my own reasons." 

" Very well : if you come to that, IVe got my reasons for 
giving the bracelet ; and I mean to give it. If you won't let 
any of your hair be plaited up along with the rest, it's Ma- 
donna you will disappoint — not me." 

Mrs. Peckover saw that she must change her tactics, or be 
defeated. 

" Don't you be bo dreadful obstinate, Master Zack, and I'll 
tell you the reason," she said in an altered tone, leading the 
way lower down into the passage. " I don't want you to give 
her a Hair Bracelet, because I believe it will bring ill-luck to 
her — there !" 

Zack burst out laughing. "Do ^rou call that a reason? 
Who ever heard of a Hair Bracelet being an unlucky gift ?" 

At this moment, the door of Mrs. Blyth's room opened. 

" Anything wrong with the lock ?" asked Valentine from 
above. He was rather siuprised at the time that elapsed with- 
nt his hearing the house-door shut. 

"All quite right, sir," said Mrs. Peckover; adding in a 
whisper to Zack : — ** Hush ! don't say a word !" 

" Don't let him keep you in the cold with his nonsense/* 
said Valentine. 

" My nonsense ! " hegjm Zack, indignantly. 
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** He's going, sir," interrupted Mrs. Peckover. " I shall be 
upstairs in a moment.*' 

" Come in, dear, pray ! You're letting all the cold air into 
the room," exclaimed the voice of Mrs. Blyth. 

The door of the room closed again. 

" What are you driving at ?'' asked Zack, in extreme bewil- 
derment. 

"I only want you to give her some other present," said 
Mrs. Peckover, in her most persuasive tones. " You may 
think it all a whim of mine, if you like — I dare say I'm an old 
fool ; but I don't want you to give her a Hair Bracelet." 

** A whim of yours ! ! !" repeated Zack, with a look which 
made Mrs. Peckover's cheeks redden with rising indignation. 
" What ! a woman at your time of life subject to whims ! My 
darling Peckover, it won't do ! My mind's made up to give 
her the Hair Bracelet. Nothing in the world can stop me — 
except, of course, Madonna's having a Hair Bracelet already, 
which I know she hasn't." 

" Oh ! you know that, do you, you mischievous Imp ? Then, 
for once in a way, you just know wrong!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Peckover, losing her temper altogether. 

** You don't mean to say so ? How very remarkable, to 
think of her having a Hair Bracelet already, and of my not 
knowing it ! — Mrs. Peckover," continued Zack, mimicking the 
tone and manner of his old clerical enemy, the Reverend Aaron 
Yollop, " what I am now about to say grieves me deeply ; but 
I have a solemn duty to discharge, and in the conscientious 
performance of that duty, I now unhesitatingly express my 
conviction that the remark you have just made is — a flam." 

" It isn't — Monkey !" returned Mrs. Peckover, her anger 
fairly boiling over, as she nodded her head vehemently iu Zack's 
face. 

Just then, Valentine's step became audible in the room 
above ; first moving towards the door, then suddenly retreat- 
ing from it, as if he had been called back. 

" I hav'n't let out what I oughtn't, have I ?" thought IMrs. 
Peckover ; calming down directly, when she heard the move- 
ment upstairs. 

" Oh, you stick to it, do you ?" continued Zack. " It's ra- 
ther odd, old lady, that Mrs. Blyth should have said nothing 
about this newly-discovered Hair Bracelet of yours while I 
was talking to her. But she doesn't kno^^ of course: and 
Valentine doesn't know either, I suppose ? By Jove ! he's 
not gone to bed yet : I'll run back, and ask him if Madonna 
really has got a Hair Bracelet I" 
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''ForGk>d'8 sake don't!— don't say a word about it, or 
▼ou'U get me into dreadful trouble!" exclaimed Mrs. Peck- 
OTer, turning pale as she thought of possible consequences, and 
cafcching young Thorpe by the arm when he tried to pass her 
in the passage. 

The step up stairs crossed the room acain. 

** Well« upon my life/' cried Zack, ** of all the extraordinary 
old women I " 

''Hush! he's going to open the door this time; he is 
indeed !" 

" Never mind if he does ; I won't say anything," whispered 
young Tjiorpe, his natural good nature prompting him to relieve 
Mrs. Peckoyer's distress, the moment he became convinced 
that it was genuine. 

'* That's a good chajp ! that's a dear good chap !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Peckover, squeezing Zack's hand in a fervour of unbounded 
gratitude. 

Tiie door of Mrs. Blyth's room opened for the second time. 

" He's gone, sir ; he's gone at last I" cried Mrs. Peckover, 
abutting the house door on the parting guest with inhospitable 
rapidity, and locking it with elaborate care and extraoniinary 
noise. 

" I must manage to make it all safe with master Zack to* 
morrow night ; though I don't believe I have said a single word 
I oughtn't to say," thought she, slowly ascending the stairs. 
'' But Mr. Blyth makes such fusses, and works nimself into 
such fidgets about the poor thing being traced and taken away 
from him (which is all stuff and nonsense), that he would go 
half distracted if he knew what I said just now to master 
Zack. Not that it's so mucli what I said to Atnt, as what he 
made out somehow and said to me. But they're so sharp, 
these young London chaps — thev are so awful sharp !" 

Here she stopped on toe landing to recover her breath ; then 
whispered to herself, as she went on and approached Mr. 
BIyth*s door : 

' But one thing I'm determined on ; little Mary shan't have 

that Hair Bracelet !" 

• • • • • 

Even as Mrs. Peckover walked thinking all the way up-stairs, 
CO did Zack walk wondering all the way home. 

What the deuce could these extraordinarv remonstrances 
about his present to Madonna possibly mean r Was it not at 
least clear from Mrs. Peckover's terror when he talked of 
Asking Blyth whether Madonna really had a Hair Bracelet, 
that she had told the truth after all ? And was it not even 
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piUiner still that she had let out a secret in telling that truth, 
which Bljth must have ordered her to keep ? Why keep it t 
Was this mysterious Hair Bracelet mixed up somehow with 
the grand secret about Madonna's past history, which Valentine 
had always kept firom him and firom everybody ? Very likely 
it was — but wny cudgel his brains about what didn't concern 
him ? Was it not — considering the fact, previously forgotten, 
that he had but fifteen shillings and threepence of disposable 
money in the world — rather lucky than otherwise that Mrs. 
Peckover had taken it into lier head to stop him from buying 
what he hadn't the means of paying for ? What other present 
could he buy for Madonna that was pretty, and cheap enough 
to suit the present state of his pocket r Would she like a 
thimble ? or an almanack ? or a pair of cuffs ? or a pot of 
bear's grease ? 

Here Zack suddenly paused in his mental interrogatories ; 
for he had arrived within sight of his home in Baregrove 
Square. 

A change passed over his handsome face : he frowned, and 
his colour deepened as he looked up at the light in his father's 
window. 

"I'll slip out again to-night, and see life," he muttered 
doggedly to himself, approaching the door. " The more I'm 
bullied at home, the oftener I'll go out on the sly." 

This rebellious speech was occasioned by the recollection of 
a domestic scene, which had contributed, early that evening, to 
swell the list of the Tribulations of Zack. Mr. Thorpe had 
moral objections to Mr. Blyth's profession, and moral doubts 
on the subject of Mr. Blyth himself — these last being 
strengthened by that gentleman's own refusal to explain away 
the mystery which enveloped the birth and parentage of his 
adopted child. As a necessary consequence, Mr. Thorpe con- 
sidered* the painter to be no fit companion for a devout young 
man ; and expressed, severely enough, his unmeasured surprise 
at finding that his son had accepted an invitation from a person 
of doubtful character. Zack's rejoinder to his father's reproof 
was decisive, if it was nothing else. He denied everything 
alleged or suggested against Ins friend's reputation — lost his 
temper on being sharply rebuked for the " indecent vehemence " 
of his language — and left the paternal tea-table in defiance, to 
go and cmtivate the Fine Arts in the doubtful company of JVIr. 
Valentine Blyth. 

" Just in time, sir," said the page, grinning at his young 
master as he opened the door. " It's on the stroke of eleven." 

Zack muttered something savage in reply, which it is not 
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perbaps adnsable to report. The servant secured the lock. 

and bolts, while he put his hat on the hall table, and lit his 

bedroom candle. 

• • • • • 

Bather more than an hour after this time— or, in other 
words, a little past midnight — the door opened again softly, 
and Zack appeared on the step, equipped for his nocturnal 
expedition. 

He hesitated, as he put the key into the lock from outside, 
before he closed the door behind him. He had never done 
this on former occasions ; he could not tell why he did it now. 
We are mysteries even to ourselves ; aod there are times when 
the Voices of the future that are in us, yet not ours, speak, 
and make the earthly part of us conscious of their presence. 
Oftenest our mortal sense feels that they are breaking their ' 
dread silence at those supreme moments of existence, when on 
the choice between two apparently trifling alternatives hangs 
suspended the whole future of a life. And thus it was now 
with the young man who stood on the threshold of his home, 
doubtful whether he should pursue or abandon the purpose 
which was then uppermost in nis mind. On bis choice between 
the two alternatives of going on, or going back — which the 
closing of a door would decide — depended the future of his 
life, and of other lives that were mingled with it. 

He waited a minute undecided, for the warning Voices 
within him were stronger than his own will : he waited, look- 
ing up thoughtfully at the starry loveliness of the winter's 
night---then closed the door behind him as softly as usual — 
hesitated again at the last step that led on to the pavement — 
and then fairly set forth from nome, walking at a rapid pace 
through the streets. 

He was not in his usual good spirits. He felt no inclination 
to sing as was his wont, while passing through the fresh> frosty 
air : and he wondered why it was so. 

The Voices were still speaking faintly and more faintly 
within him. But we must die before we can become immortal 
as they are ; and their language to us in this life is often as an 
unknown tongue. 



BOOK 11 



THE SEEKING. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE MAN WITH THE BLACK SKULL-CAT. 

Soman poet who, writing of vice, ascribed its infliionco 
entirely to the allurement of the fair disguises that it Avore, 
and asserted that it only needed to be seeu with the mask oil 
to excite the hatred of all mankind, uttered a very plausible 
moral sentiment, which wants nothing to recommend it to 
the admiration of posterity but a sea«0Ding of practical truth. 
Sven in the most luxurious days of old Rome, it may safely bo 
questioned whether vice could ever aflbrd to disguise itself to 
win recruits, except from the wealthier classes of the population. 
But in these modem times it may be decidedly asserted as a 
fact, that vice, in accomplishing the vast majority of its seduc- 
tions, uses no disguise at all ; appears impudently in its naked 
deformity ; and, instead of homfying all beholders, in accord- 
ance with the prediction of the classical satirist, absolutely 
attracts a much more numerous congregation of worshippers 
than has ever yet been brought together by the divinest beauties 
that virtue can display for the allurement of mankind. 

That famous place of public amusement kno^Ti, a few years 
since, to the lat&-roaming youth of London by the name of the 
Snuggery, affords, among hosts of other instances which might 
be cited, a notable example to refute the assertion of the ancient 
poet. The place was principally devoted to the exhibition ot 
musical talent, and opened at a period of the night when the 
performances at the theatres were over. The orchestral arrange- 
ments were comprised in one bad piano, to which were occa- 
sionally added, by way of increaaing the attractions, perform- 
ances on the banjo and guitar. All the singers were called 
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** ladies and gentlemen ;*' and the one long room in which tbe 
performancoe took place was simply furnished with a double 
row of benches, bearing troughs at their backs for the recep- 
tion of glasses of liquor. 

Innocence itself must have seen at a glance that the Snug- 
gery was an utterly vicious place. Vice never so much as 
thought of wearing any disguise here. No glimmer of wit 
played over the foul substance of the sougs that were sung, 
and hid it in dazzle from too close observation. No relic of 
youth and freshness, no artfully-assumed innocence and viva- 
city, concealed the squalid detenoration of the worn-out human 
counterfeits which stood up to sing, and were coarsely painted 
and padded to look like line women. Their fellow performers 
among the men were such sodden-faced blackguards as no 
shop-boy who applauded them at night would dare to walk out 
with in the morning. The place it^lf had as little of the al- 
lurement of elegance and beauty about it as the people. Here 
was no bright gilding on the ceiling — no charm of ornament, 
no comfort of construction even, in the furniture. Here were 
no viciously-attractive pictures on the walls — no enervating 
sweet odours in the atmosphere — no contrivances of ventilation 
to cleanse away the stench of bad tobacco-smoke and brandy- 
flavoured human breath with which the room reeked all night 
long. Here, in short, was vice wholly undisguised ; recklessly 
showing itself to every eye, without the varnish of beauty, 
without the tinsel of wit, without even so much as the flavour 
of cleanliness to recommend it. Were all beholders instinc- 
tively overcome by horror at the sight ? Far from it. The 
Snuggery was crammed to its last benches every night ; and 
the proprietor filled his pockets from the purses of applauding 
audiences. For, let classical moralists say what they may, vice 
gathers followers as easily, in modem times, with the mask ofi*, 
as ever it gathered them in ancient times with the mask on. 

It was two o'clock in the morning ; and the entertainments 
in the Snuggery were fast rising to the climax of joviality. A 
favourite comic song had just been sung by a bloated old man 
with a bald head and a hairy chin. There was a brief lull of 
repose, before the amusements resumed their noisy progress. 
Orders for drink were flying abroad in all directions. Friends 
were talking at the tops of their voices, and strangers were 
staring at each other — except at the lower end of the room, 
where the whole attention of the company was concentrated 
strangely upon one man. 

The person who thus attracted to himself the wandering 
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conosity of all his neighbours had come in late, had taken the 
first vacant place he could find near the door, and had sat there 
listening and looking about him very quietly. He drank and 
smoked like the rest of the company ; but never applauded, 
never laughed, never exhibited the slightest S3rmptom of asto- 
nishment, or pleasure, or impatience, or disgust — though it 
was evident, from his manner of entering and giving his orders 
to the waiters, that he visited the Snuggery that night for the 
first time. 

He was not in mourning, for there was no band round his 
hat; but he was dressed nevertheless in a black frock-coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers, and wore black kid gloves. He seemed 
to be very little at his ease in this costume, moving his limbs, 
whenever he changed his position, as cautiously and constrain- 
edly as if he had been clothed in gossamer instead of stout 
black broadcloth, shining with its first new gloss on it. His 
face was tanned to a perfectly Moorish brown, was scarred in 
two places by the marks of old wounds, and was overgrown by 
coarse, iron-grey whiskers, which met under his chin. His 
eyes were light, and rather large, and seemed to be always 
quietly but vigilantly on the watch. Indeed the whole ex- 
pression of his fiu;e, coarse and heavy as it was in form, was 
remarkable for its acuteness, for its cool, collected penetration, 
for its habitually observant, passively-watchful look. Any one 

fuessing at his calling from nis manner and appearance wonld 
ave set him down immediately as the captain of a merchant- 
man, and would have been willing to lay any wager that he had 
been several times round the world. 

But it was not his face, or his dress, or his manner, that 
drew on him the attention of all his neighbours ; it was his 
head. Under his hat, (which was bran new, like everything 
else he wore), there appeared, fitting tight round his temples 
and behind his ears, a black velvet skull-cap. Not a vestige of 
hair peeped from tmder it. All round his head, as far as conld 
be seen oeneath his hat, which he wore far back over his coat- 
collar, there was nothing but bare flesh, encircled by a rim of 
black velvet. 

Prom a great proposal for reform, to a small eccentricity in 
costume, the English are the most intolerant people in the 
world, in their reception of anything which presents itself to 
them under the form of a perfect novelty. Let any man dis- 
play a new project before tne Parliament of England, or a new 
pair of light-green trousers before the inhabitimts of London, 
let the project proclaim itself as useful to all listening ears, and 
the trousers eloquently assert themselves as beautiful to all be* 
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hdlding eyes, the nation will shrink suspiciouslj, nevertheless, 
both fhvm the one and the ofcher ; will order the first to " lie on 
the teble," and will hoot, laugh, and stare at the second ; will, 
in short, resent either novelty as an unwarrantable intrusion, 
for no other discernible reason than that people in general are 
not used to it. 

Quietly as the strange man in black had taken his seat in the 
snuggery, he and his skull-cap attracted general attention ; and 
our national weakness displayed itself immediately. 

Nobody paused to reflect that he probably wore his black 
•velvet head-dress from necessity ; nobody gave him credit for 
harving objections to a wig, which might be perfectly sensible 
and well founded ; and nobody, even in this free country, was 
liberal enough to consider that he had really as much right to 
put on a skull-cap under his hat if he chose, as any other man 
present had to put on a shirt under his waistcoat. The audience 
flaw nothing but the novelty in the way of a head-dress which 
the stranger wore, and they resented it unanimously, because it 
was a novelty. First, they expressed this resentment by star- 
ing indignantly at him, then by laughing at him, then by making 
sarcastic remarks on him. He bore their ridicule with the 
most perfect and provoking coolness. He did not expostulate, 
or retort, or look angry, or grow red in the face, or fidget in 
his seat, or get up to go away. He just sat smoking and 
drinking as quietly as ever, not taking the slightest notice of 
any of the dozens of people who were all taking notice of 
liim. 

His unassailable composure only served to encourage his 
neighbours to take further liberties with him. One ricketty 
little man, with a spirituous nose and watery eyes, urged on by 
some women near him, advanced to the stranger's bench, and, 
expressing his admiration of a skull-cap as a becoming orna- 
mental addition to a bat, announced, with a bow of mock po- 
liteness, his anxiety to feel the quality of the velvet. He 
stretched out his hand as he spoke, not a word of warning 
or expostulation being uttered by the victim of the intended 
insult ; but the moment his fingers touched the skull-cap, the 
strange man, still without speaking, without even removing his 
cigar from his mouth, very aeliberately threw all that remained 
of the glass of hot brandy and water before him in the ricketty 
gentleman's face. 

With a scream of pain as the hot liquor flew into his eyes, 
the miserable little man struck out helplessly with both his 
Ifists, and fell down between the benches. A friend who was 
with him, advanced to avenge his injuries, and was thrown 
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fprawUng on the floor. Yells of '' Turn Inin out P and *^ Po- 
lice !*' foUowed ; people at the other end of the room jumped 
tip excitably on their seats ; the women screamed, the meat 
snouted and swore, glasses wore broken, sticks were waved, 
benches were cracked, and, in one instant, the stranger was 
assailed by eyery one of his neighbours who could get near 
him, on pretence of turning him out. 

Just as it seemed a matter of certainty that he must yield 
to numbers, in spite of his gallant resistance, and be hurled 
out of the door down the flight of stairs that led to it, a taU 
young gentleman, with a quantity of light curly hair on his 
hatless head, leapt up on one of the benches at the opposite 
side of the gangway running dovm the middle of the room, 
and apostrophised the company around him with yehement 
flstic gesticulation. Alas for the tranquillity of parents with 
pleasiu^-loving sons ! — alas for Mr. Valentine Blytb's idea of 
teaching his pupil to be steady, by teaching him to draw ! — 
this fonous young gentleman was no other than Mr. Zachary 
Thorpe, Junior, of Baregrove Square. 

" Damn you all, you cowardly counter-jumping scoundrels !" 
roared Zack, his eyes aflame with yalour, generosity, and gin- 
and- water. " What do you mean by setting on one man in 
that way ? Hit out, sir — hit out right and left ! I saw you 
insulted ; and I'm coming to help you !" 

With these words Zack tucked up his cuflis, and jumped into 
the crowd about him. His height, strength, and science as a 
boxer carried him triumphantly to the opposite bench. Two 
or three blows on the ribs, and one on the nose which drew 
blood plentifully, only served to stimulate his ardour and in- 
crease the pugilistic ferocity of his expression. In a minute 
he was by the side of the man with the skull-cap ; and the 
two were fighting back to back, amid roars of applause from 
the audience at the upper end of the room, who were only 
spectators of the disturbance. 

In the meantime the police had been summoned. But the 
waiters down-stairs, in their anxiety to see a struggle between 
two men on one side, and somewhere about two dozen on the 
other, had neglected to close the street door. The conseouence 
was, that all the cabmen on the stand outside, and all tne va- 
gabond night-idlers in the vagabond nneigbourhood of the 
Snuggery, poured into the narrow passage, and got up an im* 
promptu riot of their own with the waiters, who tried, too late^ 
to turn them out. Just as the police were forcing their my 
through the throng below, Zack and the stranger had fought 
their way out of the throng above, and had got clear of the room. 
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On the right of the landing, as thej approached it^ waa a 
door, through which the man with the akuu-cap now darted, 
dragging Zack after him. Hia temper waa just aa cool, hia 
juidK eye Juat aa vi^ant aa ever. The key ol the door waa 
inaide. He locked it, amid a roar of applaadii^ lauffhter&om 
the people on the ataircaae, mixed with criea of" Pouoe !*' and 
** Stop 'em in the Court !'* from the waitera. The two then 
deecended a steep flight of staira at headlong apeed, and found 
themaelvea in a kitchen, confronting an astonished man cook 
and two female servants. Zack knocked the man down before 
he could use the rolling-pin which he had snatched up on their 
appearance ; while the stranger coolly took a hat that stood on 
the dresser, and jammed it tight with one smack of his large 
hand on young l!horpe's bare head. The next moment they 
were out in a court into which the kitchen opened, and were 
running at the top of their speed. 

The police, on their side, lost no time ; but they had to set 
out of the crowd in the passage and go round the front of flie 
house, before they could arrive at the turning which led into 
the court from the street. This gave the fugitives a start ; and 
the neighbourhood of alleys, lanes, and by-streets in which 
their flight immediately involved them, was the neighbourhood 
of all others to &vour their escape. "While the springing of 
rattles and the cries of '' Stop thief!" were rending the frosty 
night air in one direction, Zack and the stranger were walking 
awav quietly, arm in arm, in the other. 

The man with the skull-cap had taken the lead hitherto, and 
he took it still ; though, from the manner in which he stared 
about him at comers of streets, and involved himself and his 
companion every now and then in blind alleys, it was clear 
enough that he was quite unfamiliar with the part of the town 
through which they were now walking. Zack, having treated 
himseu that night to his fatal third ^ass of grog, and having 
finished half of it before the fight b^gan, was bv this time in 
no condition to care about following any particular path in the 
great labyrinth of London. He walkea on, talking thickly 
and incessantly to the stranger, who never once answered him. 
It was of no use to applaud his bravery ; to criticise his style 
of fighting, which was anything but scientific ; to express as- 
tonishment at his skill in knockmg his hat on again, all through 
the struggle, every time it was knocked off; and to declare ad- 
miration of his quickness in taking the cook's hat to cover his 
companion's bare head, which might have expcoed him to sus- 
picion and capture as he passed through the streets. It wa« 
of no use to speak on these subjects, or on any others. The 
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imperturbable hero who had not uttered a word all through the 
fight, was as imperturbable as ever, and would not utter a 
word after it. 

They strayed at last into Eleet Street, and walked to the 
foot of Ludgate Hill. Here the stranger stopped — glanced 
towards the open space on the right, where the nver ran — gave 
a rough gsfip of relief and satisfaction — and made directly for 
BlacMriars bridge. He led Zack, who was still thick in his 
utterance, and unsteady on his legs, to the parapet wall ; let 
go of his arm there, and looking steadily in his face by the 
light of the gas-lamp, addressed him, for the first time, in a 
remarkably grave, deuberate voice, and in these words : — 

" Now, then, young *un, suppose you pull a breath, and wipe 
that bloody nose of yours." 

Zack, instead of resenting this imceremonious manner of 
speaking to him — which he might have done, had he been 
sober— burst into a frantic fit of laughter. The remarkable 
gravity and composure of the stranger's tone and manner, con- 
trasted with the oddity of the proposition by which he opened 
the conversation, woiild have oeen irresistibly ludicrous even 
to a man whose faculties were not in an intoxicated condition. 

While Zack was laughing till the tears rolled down hi» 
cheeks, his odd companion was leaning over the parapet of the 
bridge, and pulling off his black kid gloves, which had suffered 
considerably during the progress of the fight. Having rolled 
them up into a ball, he jerked them contemptuously into the 
river. 

** There goes the first pair of gloves as ever I had on, and 
the last as ever I mean to wear," he said, spreading out his 
brawny hands to the sharp night breeze. 

Young Thorpe heaved a few last expiring gasps of laughter ; 
then became quiet and serious from sheer exhaustion. 

" Go it agam," said the man of the skull-cap, staring at him 
as gravely as ever, " I like to hear you." 

"I can*t go it again," answered Zack faintly ; ''I'm out of 
breath. I say, old boy, you're quite a character ! Who are 
you ?" 

" I ain't nobody in particular ; and I don't know as I've got 
a single friend to care about who I am, in all Eogland," replied 
the other. " Give us your hand, young 'un ! In the foreign 
parts where I come from, when one man stands by another, as 
vou've stood by me to-night, them two are brothers together 
afterwards, x ou needn't be a brother to me, if you don't like. 
I mean to be a brother to you, whether you like it or not. My 
name's Mat. What's your's F" 
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*^Zadc," returned youzig Thorpe, dapping his new acqaamt- 
aac9 on the back with brotherly familiantj' already. ** xou're^ 
a glorious fellow ; and I like your way of talking. Where do 
jou come from, Mat ? And what do yoa wear that que^ cap 
under your hat for ?" 

** I come from America last," replied Mat, as graye and de- 
Kberate as ever. '* And I wear this o^ becauBe I haven't got 
no scalp on my head.*' 

" What do you mean ?** cried Zack, startled into temporary 
Bobriety, and taking his hand off his new friend's shoulder am 
quickly as if he had put it on red-hot iroa. 

** I always mean what I say," continued Mat ; " Twe got 
ihat much good about me, if I haycn't got no more. Me and 
tny scalp parted company years ago. I'm here, on a bridge in 
London, talking to a young chap of the name of Zack. My 
Bcalp^s on the top of a high pole in some Indian village, any- 
where you like about the Amazon country. K there's any 
puffs of wind going there, like there is here, it's rattling just 
now, like a bit of dry parchment ; and all my hair's a flip-flap- 

Sing about like a horse's tail, when the flies is in season. I 
on't know nothing more about my scalp or my hair than that. 
If you don't believe me, just lay hold of my hat, and I'll show 
you—" 

" No, thank you !" exclaimed Zack, recoiling from the offered 
bat. "I don*t want to see it. But how the deuce do you 
manage without a scalp ? — I never heard of such a thing be- 
fore in my life — how is it you're not dead ? eh ?" 

" It takes a deal more to kill a tough man than you London 
chaps think," said Mat. " I was found before my head got 
cool, and plastered over with leaves and ointment. They'd left 
a bit of scalp at the back, being in rather too great a hurry to 
do their work as handily as usual ; and a new skin growed 
over, after a little — a babyish sort of skin, that wasn't half 
thick enough, and wouldn't bear no new crop of hair. So I 
had to eke out and keep iny head comfortable with an old 
yellow handkercher; which I always wore till I got to San 
Prancisco, on my way back here. I met with a priest at San 
Prancisco, who told me that I should look a little less like a 
■avage, if I wore a skull-cap like his, iostead of a handkercher, 
when I got back into what he called the civilised world. So I 
took his advice, and bought this cap. I suppose it looks better 
than my old yellow handkercher ; but it ain't half as comfort- 
able." 

" 3\xt how did you lose your scalp ?" asked Zack — " teU us 
sU about it. Upon my life, you're the most interesting fellow 
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I ever met with ! And, I say, let's walk about, while we talk. 
I feel steadier on mj legs now ; and it*s so infernally cold 
standing here." 

" Which way can we soonest get out of this muck of houaea 
and streets ?" asked Mat, surye^dng the London view around 
him with an expressioi: of grim disgust. " There ain*t no 
room, even on this bridge, for the wind to blow fiiirly over a* 
man. I'd just as soon be smothered up in a bed, as smothered 
up in smoke and stink here." 

" What a delightful fellow you are ! so entirely out of the 
common way ! Steady, my dear friend. The grog's notquite 
out of my head yet ; and I find I've got the hiccups. Here's 
my way home, and your way into the fresh air, if you really 
want it. Come along ; and tell me how you lost your scalp." 

" There ain't nothing particular to tell. What's your name 
again?" 

" Zack.'^ 

*' Well, Zack, I was out on the tramp, dodging about after 
any game that turned up, on the banks of the Amazon — " 

" Amazon ? what's that ? a woman ? or a place P" 

" Did you ever hear of South America ?" 

** I can't positively swear to it ; but, to the best of my belief, 
I think I have." 

*' Well ; the Amazon's a longish bit of a river in those parts. 
I was out, as I told you, on the tramp." 

** So I should think ! you look like the sort of man who has 
tramped everywhere, and done everything." 

" You're about right there, for a wonder ! I've druv cattle 
in Mexico ; I've been out with a gang that went to find an 
overland road to the North Pole ; I've worked through a sea- 
son or two in catching wild horses on the Pampas ; and another 
season or two in digging gold in California. I went away 
from England, a tidy lad aboard ship ; and here I am back 
again now, an old vagabond as hasn^t a friend to own him. If 
you want to know exactly who I am, and what I've been up to 
all my life, thaf s about as much as I can tell you." 

" You don't say so ! Wait a minute, though ; there's one 
thing — you're not troubled with the hiccups, are you, after 
eating supper ? (I've been a martyr to hiccups ever since I 
was a child.) But, I say, there's one thing you haven t told 
me yet ; you haven't told mi what your other name is besideB 
Mat. Mine's Thorpe." 

" I haven't heard the sound of the other name you're asking 
after for a matter of better than twenty year: and I don't 
care if I never hear it again." His voice sank huskily, aad he 
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tamed his head a little away from Zack, as he said those words. 
" They nicknamed me ' Marksman,' when I used to go out widi 
the exploring gan^, because I was the best shot of dl of them. 
You call me Marksman, too,- if you don't like Mat. Mister 
Mathew Marksman, if you please : everybody seems to be a 
' Mister* here. You're one, of course. I don't mean to call 
you ' Mister* for all that. I shall stick to Zack ; it's short, 
and there's no bother about it." 

^ All right, old fellow ! and I'll stick to Mat, which is shorter 
still by a whole letter. But, I say, you haven't told the stdry 
yet about how you lost ^our scalp." 

^ There's no story in it. Do you know what it is to have a 
man dodc^ing after you through these odds and ends of streets 
here P I du« say you do. Well, I had three skulking thieves 
of Indians dodging after me, over better than four hundred 
miles of lonesome country, where I might have bawled for 
help for a whole week on end, and never made anybody hear 
me. They wanted my scalp, and they wanted my rifle, and 
thev got both at last, at the end of their man-hunt, because I 
couldn't get any sleep." 

** Not get any sleep . Why not ?" 

" Because they was three, and I was only one, to be sure ! 
One of them kep' watch while the other two slept. I hadn't 
nobody to keep watch for me ; and my life depended on my 
eyes being open night and day. I took a dog's snooze once, 
and was woke out of it by an arrow in my face. I kep' on a 
long time after that, before I give out ; but at last I got the 
hovors, and thought the prairie was all a-fire, and run from 
it. I don't know how long I run on in that mad state ; I only 
know that the horrors turned out to be the saving of my life. 
I missed my own trail, and struck into another, which was a 
trail of jfriendly Indians — people I'd traded with, you know. 
And I came up with 'em somehow, near enough lor the strag- 
glers of their hunting party to hear me skreek when my scalp 
was took. Now you Imow as much about it as I do ; I can't 
tell you no more, except that I woke up like, in an Indian 
wigwam, with a crop of cool leaves on my head, instead of a 
•crop of hair." 

" A crop of leaves ! What a jolly old Jack-in-the- Green 
you must nave looked like ! Which of those scars on your 
nee is the arrow-wound, eh P Oh, that's it — is it ? I say, old 
boy, you've got a black eve ! Did any of those fellows in the 
Snuggery hit hard enough to hurt you P" 

" Hurt me P Chaps like them hurt Me ! /" Tickled by the 
extravagance of the idea which Zack's question suggested to 
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him, Mat shook his sturdy shoulders, and indulged himself in 
a sruS chuckle, which seemed to claim some sort of harharous 
relationship with a laugh. 

"Ah! of course they haven't hurt you ; — I didn't think 
they had," said Zack, whose pumlistic sympathies were deeply 
touched hy the contempt with which his new friend treated the 
humps ana hruises received in the fight. " Go on. Mat, I like 
adventures of your sort. What did you do after your head 
healed up ?" 

'**Well, I got tired of dodging ahout the Amazon, and went 
south, and learnt to throw a lasso, and took a turn at the wild 
horses. Galloping did my head good." 

" It's just what would do my head good too. Yours is the 
sort of life. Mat, for me ! How did you first come to lead it ? 
Did you run away from home ?" 

** ISo, I served aboard ship, where I was put out, being too 
idle a vagabond to be kep' at home. I always wanted to run 
wild somewheres for a change ; but I didn't really go to do it, 
till I picked up a letter which was waiting for me in port, at 
the Brazils. There was news in that letter which sickened me 
of going home again ; so I deserted, and went off on the tramp. 
And I've been mostly on the tramp ever since, till I got here 
last Sunday." 

" What ! have you only been in England since Sunday p" 

" That's all. I made a good time of it in California, where 
I've been last, digging gold. My mate, as was with me, got a 
talking about the old country, and wrought on me so that I 
went back with him to see it again. So, instead of gambling 
away all my mcmey ever there" (Mat carelessly jerked his 
hand in a westerly direction), "I've come to spend it over 
here ; and I'm going down into the country to-morrow, to see 
if anybody lives to own me at the old place." 

" And suppose nobody does ? What then ?" 

" Then I shdl go back again. After twenty years among 
the savages, or little better, I'm not fit for the sort of thing as 
goes on among you here. I can't sleep in a bed ; I can't stop 
m a room ; I can't be comfortable in decent clothes ; I can't 
stray into a singing-shop, as I did to-night, without a dust 
being kicked up all round me, because I haven't got a proper 
head of hair liko everybody else. I can't shake up along with 
the rest of you, nohow ; I'm used to hard lines and a wild 
country ; and I shall go back and die over there among the 
lonesome places where there's plenty of room for me." And 
again Mat jerked his hand carelessly in the direction of tha 
American continent. 
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^ Oh, don't talk aboatgomgback!** cried Zack; '^ you're buto 
to find Bomebodrleft at home— dont rou think so rounelf, old 
iellow ?" 

• Mat made no answer. He suddenly slackened; tiien, as 
suddenly, increased his pace; dragging young Thorpe witii 
him at a headlong rate. 

** You're sure to find somebody," continued Zack, in his off- 
hand, familiar way. ** I don't know — s^itly ! we're not waJk- 
iiig for a wager — I don't know wheUier you're married or 
not?" (Mat still made no answer, and walked faster than 
erer.) " But if you havn't got wife or child, every fellow's got 
A father and mother, you know ; and most fellows have got 
brothers or sisters — " 

** Good night," said Mat, stopping short, and abruptly hold- 
ing out his hand. 

** Why ! what's the matter now P" asked Zack, in astonish- 
ment. " What do you want to part company for already f 
We are not near the end of the streets yet. Have I said any- 
thing that's ofiended you ?" 

" No, vou havn't. You can come and talk to me if you 
like, the day after to-morrow. I shall be back then, whatever 
happens. I said I'd be like a brother to you ; and that means, 
in my lingo, doing anything you ask. Couic and smoke a pipe 
along with me, as soon as I'm back again. Do you know Kirk 
Street ? It's nigh on the Market. Do you know a 'bacco 
shop in Kirk Street ? It's got a green door, and Fourteen 
written on it in yaller paint. VVTien I am shut up in a room of 
my own, which isn't often, I'm shut up there. I can't give 
you the key of the house, because I want it myself." 

"Kirk Street? That's my way. Why can't we go on 
together ? What do you want to say good-night here for ?" 

" Because I want to be left by myself. It's not your fault ; 
but you've set me thinking of something that don't make me 
easy in my mind. I've led a lonesome life of it, young 'un ; 
straying away months and months out in the wilderness, with- 
out a human being to speak to, I dare say that wasn't a right 
sort of life for a man to take up with ; but I did take up with 
it ; and I can't get over liking it sometimes still. When Fm 
not easy in my mind, I waot to be left lonesome as I used to 
be. I want it now. Good night ." 

Before Zack could enter his new friend's address in his 
pocket-book. Mat had crossed the road, and had disappeared in 
the dark distance dotted with Gfaslights. In another moment^ 
the last thump of his ifteady tootstep died away on the pave^ 
ment, in the morning stillness of the street. 
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''That's rather an odd fellow" — thought Zadc as he pursaed 
biB own road — " and we have got acquainted with each other in 
rather an odd way. I shall certainly go and see him 
though, on Thursday ; something may come of it, one of thess^ 
days." 

Zack was a careless guesser ; but, in this case,, he guessed 
right. Something did come of it. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE PBODIGAL*S BETURK. 

Whek Zack reached Baregrove Square, it was four in the 
morning. The neighbouring church clock struck the hour an 
he approached his own door. . 

Immediately after parting with Mat, malicious Fate so 
ordained it that he passed one of those late— or, to speak more 
correctly, early — public-houses, which are open to customers 
during the " small hours " of the morning. He was parched 
with thirst ; and the hiccuping fit which had seized him in the 
company of his new friend had not yet subsided. " Suppose I 
try what a drop of brandy will do for me,*' thought Zack, 
stopping at the fatal entrance of the public-house. 

He went in easily enough — but he came out with no little 
difficulty. However, he had achieved his purpose of curing 
the hiccups. The remedy employed acted, to be sure, on his 
legs as well as his stomach — but that was a trifling physiologi- 
cal eccentricity quite unworthy of notice. 

He was far too exclusively occupied' in chuckling over the 
remembrance of the agreeably riotous train of circumstances 
which had brought his new acquaintance and himself together, 
to take any notice of his own personal condition, or to observe 
tiiat his course over the pavement was of a somewhat sinuous 
nature, as he walked home. It was only when he pulled the 
door-key out of his pocket, and tried to put it into the key- 
hole, that his attention was fairly directed to himself; and 
then he discovered that his hands were helpless, and that he 
was also by no means rigidly steadv on his legs. 

There are some men whose min^ get drunk, and some men 
whose bodies get drunk, under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor. Zack belonged to the second class. He was perfectly 
capable of understanding what was said to him, and of know- 
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in^ wliat he said bimself^ long after his utterance bad grown 
thick, and his gait had become uncertain. He was now quite 
conscioua that his visit to the public-bouse had by no means 
tended to sober him ; and quite awake to the importance of 
noiselessly stealing up to bed— but he was, at the same time, 
totally unable to put the key into the door at the first attempt, 
or to look comfortably for the key-hole, without previously 
leaning against the area railings at his side. 

"Steady," muttered Zack, "I'm done for if I make any 
noise." Here he felt for the keyhole, and guided the key 
elaborately, with his left hand, into its proper place. He next 
opened the door, so quietly that he was astonished at himself 
— entered the passage with marvellous stealthiness — then 
closed the door again, and cried " Hush !" when he found that 
he had let the lock go a little too noisily. 

He listened before he attempted to light his candle. The 
air of the house felt strangely close and hot, after the air out 
of doors. The dark stillness above and around him was instinct 
with an awful and virtuous repose; and was deepened ominously 
by the solemn tick-tick of the kitchen clock — never audible 
firom the passage in the day time : terribly and incomprehen- 
sibly distinct at this moment. 

" I won't bolt the door," he whispered to himself, " till l 
have struck a — ^" Here the unreliability of brandy as a 
curative agent in cases of fermentation in the Btomach, was 
nalpably ^monstrated by a sudden return of the hiccuping 
nt.' " Hush !" cried Zack for the second time ; terrified at the 
violence and suddenness of the relapse, and clapping his hand 
to his mouth when it was too late. 

After groping, on his knees, with extraordinary perseverance 
all round the rim of his bed-room candlestick, which stood on 
one of the hall chairs, he succeeded — not in finding the box of 
matches — but in knocking it off the chair, and sending it 
rolling over the stone fioor, until it was stopped by the opposite 
wall. With some difficulty he captiired it, and struck a light. 
Never, in ail Zack's experience, had any former matches caught 
flame with such a shrul report, as was produced from the one 
disastrous match which he happened to select to light his 
candle with. 

The next thing to be done was to bolt the door. He suc- 
ceeded very well with the bolt at the top, but failed signally 
with the bolt at the bottom, which appeared particularly dim- 
cult to deal With that night. It first of all creaked fiercely on 
beine moved — then stuck spitefully just at the entrance of the 
itaple— then slipped all of a Audden, under moderate pressure. 
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and ran like lightning into its appointed place, with a bang of 
malicious triumph. '' If that doesn't bring my father down'* 
— thought Zacky listening with all his ears, and stifling the 
hiccups with all his might — " he's a harder sleeper than I take 
him for." 

But no door opened, no voice called, no sound of any kind 
broke the mysterious stillness of the bedroom regions. Zack 
sat down on the stairs, and took his boots off, got up again 
with some little difficulty, listened, took his candlestick, 
listened once more, whispered to himself, " Now for it !" and 
began the perilous ascent to his own room. 

He held tight by the banisters, only falling against them, 
and making them crack from top to bottom once, before he 
reached the drawing-room landing. He ascended the second 
flight of stairs without casualties of any kind, until he got to 
the top step, close by his father's bed-room door. Here, by a 
dire fatality, the stifled hiccups burst beyond all control ; and 
distinctly asserted themselves by one convulsive yelp, which 
betrayed Zack into a start of horror. The start shook his 
candlestick : the extin^sher, which lay loose in it, dropped 
out, hopped pli^uUy down the stone stairs, and rolled over 
the landmg with a loud and lively ring— a devilish and brazen 
flourish of exultation in honour of its own activity. 

" Oh Lord !" faintly ejaculated Zack, as he heard somebody's 
voice speaking, and somebody's body moving, in the bed-room ; 
and remembered that he had to mount another flight of stairs 
— wooden stairs this time— before he got to his own quarters 
on the garret-floor. 

He went up, however, directly, with the recklessness of 
despair ; every separate stair creaking and cracking under him, 
as if a young elephant had been retiring to bed instead of a 
young man. He blew out his light, tore off his clothes, and, 
elippmg between the sheets, began to breathe elaborately, as if 
he was fast asleep — in the desperate hope of being still able 
to deceive his father, if Mr. Thorpe came up stairs to look 
after him. 

No sooner had he assumed a recumbent position than a lusty 
and ceaseless singing began in his ears, which bewildered and 
half deafened him. His bed, the room, the house, the whole 
world tore round and round, and heaved up and down firan- 
tically with him. He ceased to be a human being : he became 
a giddy atom, spinning drunkenly in illimitable space. He 
started up in bed, and was recalled to a sense of his humanity 
by a cold perspiration and a deathly qualm. Hiccups burst 
from him no lonxi^er : but they were succeeded by another and 
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ft louder flenes of sound— sounds fiwnilMBr to ererybody wholias 
ever been at sea — sounds nauticallj and lamentably associated 
with white basins, whirliDfi; waves, and misery of moortal 
stomachs wailing in emetic ctespair. 

In the momentary pauses between the rapidly successive 
attacks of the malady which now overwhelmed him, and which 
he attributed in after-life entirelv to the dyspeptic influences 
of toasted cheese, Zack was faintly conscious of the sound of 
slippered feet ascending the stairs. His back was to the door. 
He had no strength to move, no courage to look round, no 
voice to raise in supplication. He knew that his door was 
opened — that a light came into the room — that a voice cried 
** j3egraded beast !" — that the door was suddenly shut again 
with a bang — and that he was left once more in total darkness. 
fie did not care for the lij^ht, or the voice, or the banging of 
the door : he did not thmk of them afterwards ; he did not 
mourn over the past, or speculate on the future. He just 
sank back on his pillow with a gasp, drew the clothes over nim 
with a groan, ana fell asleep, blissfully reckless of the retribu- 
tion that was to come with the coming daylight. 

When he woke, late the next morning, conscious of nothing, 
at first, except that it was thawing fast out of doors, and that 
he had a violent headache, but gradually recalled to a remem- 
brance of the memorable fight in the Snuggery by a sense of 
soreness in his ribs, and a sprowing conviction that his nose had 
become too large for his lace, Zack's memory began, correctly 
though confusedly, to retrace the circumstances attending his 
return home, and his disastrous journey up stairs to bed. 
With these recollections were mingled others of the light which 
had penetrated into his room, after his own candle was out ; 
of the voice which had denounced him as a '* Degraded beast ;" 
and of the banging of the door which had followed. There 
could be no doubt that it was his father who had entered the 
room and apostrophised him in the briefly emphatic terms 
which he was now calling to mind. Never had Mr. Thorpe, 
on any former occasion, been known to call names, or bang 
doors. It was quite clear that he had discovered every- 
thing, and was exasperated with his son as he had never been 
exasperated with any other human being before in his 
life. 

Just as Zack arrived at tliis conclusion, he heard the rustling 
«f his mother's dress on the stairs, and Mrs. Thorpe, with her 
lumdkerchief to her eyes, presented herself wofully at his bed- 
Mde. Profoundly and penitently wretched, he tried to gain 
Ub mother's forgiveness before he encountered his father** 
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wrath. To do him justice, he was so thoroughly ashamed to 
meet her eye, that he turned his face to the wall, and in that 
position appealed to his mother*s compassion in the most 
moving terms, and with the most vehement protestations 
which he had ever addressed to her. 

The only effect he produced on Mrs. Thorpe was to make 
her walk up and down the room in violent agitation, sobhing 
bitterly. Novr and then a few words burst lamentably and 
incoherently from her lij)s. They were just articulate enough 
for him to gather from them that his father had discovered 
everything, had suffered in consequence from an attack of 
palpitation of the heart, and had ielt himself, on rising that 
morning, so unequal, both in mind and body, to deal unaided 
with the enormity of his son's offence, that he had just ^one 
out to request the co-operation of the Eeverend Aaron ToUop. 
On discovering this, Zack's penitence changed instantly into a 
curious mixture of indignation and alarm. He turned round 
quickly towards his mother. But, before he could open his 
lips, she informed him, speaking with an unexampled severity 
01 tone, that he was on no account to think of going to the 
office as usual, but was to wait at home until his father a 
retiuTi — and then hurried from the room. The fact was, that 
Mrs. Thorpe distrusted her own inflexibility, if she stayed too 
long in the presence of her penitent son ; but Zack could not, 
unhappily, know this. He could only see that she left him 
abruptly, aft^r delivering an ominous message ; and could only 
place the gloomiest interpretation on her conduct. 

" When mother turns against me, I've lost my last chance.'* 
He stopped before he ended the sentence, and sat up in bed, 
deliberating with himself for a minute or two. " I could maae 
up my mind to bear anything from my father, because he has a 
right to be angry with me, after what I've done. But if I 
stand old Tollop again, I'll be — " Here, whatever Zack said 
was smothered in the sound of a blow, expressive of fury and 
despair, which he administered to the mattress on which he 
was sitting. Having relieved himself thus, he jumped out of 
bed, pronouncing at last in real earnest those few words of 
fatal slang which had often burst from his lips in other days as 
an empty threat : — 

" It's aU over with me ; I must bolt from home." 

He refreshed both mind and body by a good wash ; but still 
his resolution did not falter. He hurried on his clothes, looked 
out of window, listened at his door ; and all this time his pur- 
pose never changed. Bemembering but too well the persecu- 
tion he had abeady suffered at the hands of Mr. lollop, thi» 
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conviction that it would now be repeated with fourfold severity 
wu enough of itself to keep him firm to his desperate inten- 
tion. When he had done dressing, his thoughts were suddenly 
recalled by the sight of his pocket-book to his companion of 
the past night. As he reflected on the appointment for Thurs- 
day morning, his eyes brightened, and he said to himself aloud, 
while he turned resolutely to the door, "That queer fellow 
talked of going back to America. If I can*t do anything else, 
m go back with him r 

Just as his hand was on the lock, he was startled by a knock 
at the door. He opened it, and found the housemaid on the 
landing with a letter for him. Beturning to the window, he 
hastily undid the envelope. Several gaily-printed invitation- 
cards with gilt edges dropped out. There was a letter among 
them, which proved to be in Mr. Blyth's handwriting, and ran 
thus: — 

" My Dejlb Zack — The enclosed are the tickets for my pic- 
ture show, which I told you about yesterday evening. I send 
them now, instead of waiting to give them to you to-night, at 
Lawie's suggestion. She thinks only three days' notice, from 
now to Saturday, rather short, and considers it advisable to 
save even a few hours, so as to enable you to give your friends 
the most time possible to make their arrangements for coming 
to my studio. Post all the invitation tickets, therefore, that 
jon send about among your connection, at once, as I am posting 
mine ; and you will save a day by that means, which is a good 
deal. Patty is obliged to pass your house this morning on an 
errand, so I send my letter by her. How conveniently things 
sometimes turn out, don't they ? 

" Introduce anybody you like ; but I should prefer intellec- 
tual people ; my figure-subject of * Columbus in sight of the 
JN'ew World' being treated mystically, and, therefore, adapted 
to tax the popular mind to the utmost. Please warn your 
friends beforehand that it is a work of high art, and that no- 
body can hope to understand it in a hurry. 

" Affectionately yours, 

"V. Bltth." 

The perusal of this letter reminded Zack of certain recent 
aspirations in the direction of the fine arts, which had escaped 
his slippery memory altogether, while he was thinking of his 
future prospects. " I'll stick to my first idea," he thought, 
"** and be an artist, if Blyth will let me, after what's happened. 
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If he won't, I've got Mat to fall back upon ; and I'll run au 
wild in America as ever he did." 

Beflecting thus, Zack descended cautiously to the back paiv 
lour, which was cfdled a " library." The open door showed nim 
that no one was in the room. He went in, and in great haste 
scrawled the following answer to Mr. Blyth's letter : — 

" Mt dkab Bltth— Thank you for the tickets. I have got 
into a dreadful scrape, having been found out coming home 
tipsy at four in the morning, which I did by stealing the family 
door-key. My prospects alter this are so extremely unpleasant 
that I am going to make a bolt of it. I write these lines in a 
tearing hurry, for fear my father should come home before I 
have done— he having gone to Yollon's to set the parson at 
me again worse than ever. 

" I can't come to you to-night, because your house would be 
the first place they would send to after me. But I mean to be 
an artist, if you won't desert me. Don't, my dear fellow ! 1 
know I'm a scamp ; but I'll try and be a reformed character 
if you will only stick by me. When you take your walk to- 
morrow, I shall be at the turnpike in the Laburnum Bead, 
waiting for you, at three o'clock. If you won't come there, or 
won't speak to me when you do come, I shall leave England 
and take to something desperate. 

*' I have got a new friend — the best and most interesting 
fellow in the world* He has been half his life in the wilds (S 
America ; so, if you don't give me the go-by, I shall bring him 
to see your picture of Columbus. 

*' I feel so miserable, and have got such a headache, that I 
can't write any more. Ever yours, 

"Z. TllOBPE, JUK." 

Afler directing this letter, and placing it in his pocket to be 
put into the post by his own hand, Zack looked towards the 
door and hesitated — advanced a step or two to go out — and 
ended by returning to the writing-table, and taMng a fresh 
sheet of paper out of the portfolio before him. 

** I can't leave the old lady (though she won't forgive me) 
without writing a line to keep up her spirits and say good- 
bye," he thought, as he dipped the pen in the ink, and began 
in his usual dashinc, scrawling way. But he could not get 
beyond ** My dear Mother." Bie writing of those three worda 
seemed to have suddenly paralysed him. The strong hand that 
had struck out so sturdily all through the fight, trembled now 
fit merely touching a sheet of paper. Still, he tried desperately 
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to write Bometbing, even if it were only the one word, ** Oood* 
bye'* — tried till the tears came into bis eyes, and made all 
further effort bopeleBS. 

He crumpled up the paper and rose baetOy, brusbing away 
the tears with his hand, and feeling a strange dread and dis- 
trust of himself as be did so. It was rarely, very rarely, tiiat 
his eyes were moistened as they were moistened now. Few 
human beings have lived to be twenty years of age without 
shedding more tears than had ever been shed by Zack. 

" 1 can't write to her while I'm at home, and I know she's 
in the next room to me. I will send her a letter when I'm out 
of the house, saying it's only for a little time, and that I'm 
coming back when the angry parr, of this infernal business is 
all blown over.*' Such was his roHolution, as he tore up the 
crumpled paper, and went out quickly into the passage. 

He took his hat from the table. //?> hat? JVo: he remem- 
bered that it was the hat which had been tnken from the man 
at the tavern. At the most momentous instant of his life — 
when his heart was bowing down before the thought of his 
mother — when he was leaving home in sccivt, ])erhaps for ever 
• tlie current of his thoughtw could be incomprehensibly altered 
in its course by the influence of such a trifle as this! 

It was thus with him ; it is thus with all of us. Our facul- 
ties an? never moni completely at the mercy of the smallest 
inten»«tH of our being, than when they appear to be most fully 
absorbe<l by the mightiest. And it is well for us that there 
eiists this setnning imperfection in our nature. The first cure 
of many a grief, aller the hour of parting, or in the house of 
cieiith, has begun, insensibly to ourselves, with the first moment 
when w(i were betrayed into thinking of so little a thing even 
au a daily meal. 

The rain which had accompanied the thaw was falling faster 
and faster ; inside the house was dead silence, and outside it 
<Iamj) desohition, as Zack opened the street door, and, without 
hesitating a m(mient, daslu^d out desperately through mud and 
wet, to c!U4t himself loose on the thronged world oi London as 
a fugitive from his own home. 

H(» ])aused before he took the turning out of the square ; the 
recollections of weeks, months, years past, all whirling through 
his memory in a few moments of time. He paused, looking 
through the damp, fo|;gy atmosphere at the door which he had 
just left — never, it might be, to approach it again; then moved 
away, buttoned his coat over his chest with trembling, impa- 
tient fingers, and saying to himself, " I've done it, and nothing 
can undo it now," turned his back resolutely on Baregrove 
Seuare. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE SEABCH BEGUN. 

The street which Mat had chosen for his place of residence in 
liOndon, was situated in a densely populous, and by no means re • 
spectable neighbourhood In Kirk Street the men of the fus- 
tian-jacket and seal-skin cap clustered tumultuous round the 
lintels pf the gin-shop doors. Here ballad-beUo>ving, and organ 
grinding, and voices of costermongers, singing of poor men^s 
luturies, never ceased all through tbe hum of day, and pene- 
trated far into the frowsy repose of latest night. Here, on 
Saturday evenings especially, the butcher smacked with appre- 
ciating hand the fat carcases that hung around him ; and, 
flourishing his steel, roared aloud to every woman who passed 
the shop door with a basket, to come in and buy — buy — buy ! 
Here, with foul frequency, the language of the natives was in- 
terspersed with such words as reporters indicate in the news- 
papers by an expressive black line ; and on this " beat," more 
than on most others, the night police were chosen from men 
of mighty strength to protect the sober part of the street com- 
munity, and of notable cunning to persuade the drunken part 
to retire harmlessly brawling into the seclusion of their own 
homes. • 

Such was the place in which Mat had set up his residence, 
after twenty years of wandering amid the wilds of the great 
American Continent. 

Never was tenant of any order or degree known to make 
such conditions with a landlord as were made by this eccentric 
stranger. Every household convenience with which the people 
at the lodgings could offer to accommodate him. Mat consi- 
dered to be a domestic nuisance which it was particularly de- 
sirable to get rid of. Ho stipulated that nobody should be 
allowed to clean his room but himself ; that the servant- of-all« 
work should never attempt to make his bed, or offer to put 
sheets on it, or venture to cook him a morsel of dinner when 
he stopped at home ; and that he should be free to stay away 
unexpectedly for days and nights together, if he chose, without 
cither landlord or landlady presuming to be anxious or to make 
inquiries about him, as long as they had his rent in their 
pockets. This rent he vnllingly covenanted to pay beforehand, 
week by week, as long as his stay lasted ; and he was aloo 
ready to fee the servant occasionally, provided she would ei> 
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Sige solemnly " not to upset his temper by doing aDythiog for 
m." 

The proprietor of the house (and tobacco-shop) was at first 
extremely inclined to be distrustful ; but as he was likewise 
. extremely familiar with poverty, he was not proof against the 
auriferous halo which tlie production of a handful of bright 
sovereigns shed gloriously over the oddities of the new lodger. 
The bargain was struck ; and Mat went away directly to fetch 
his personal baggage. 

After an absence of some little time, he returned with a 
large corn-sack on his back, and a long rifle in his hand. This 
was his luggage. 

First putting the rifle on his bed, in the back room, he 
cleared away all the little second-hand furniture with which 
the front room was decorated ; packing the three ricketty chairs 
together in one comer, and turning up the cracked round 
table in another. Then, untying a piece of cord which secured 
the mouth of the corn-sack, ne emptied it over his shoulder 
into the middle of the room — just (as the landlady afterwards 
said) as if it was coals coming in instead of luggage. Among 
the things which fell out on the floor in a heap, were — some 
bearskins and a splendid bufialo-hide, neatly })aeked ; a pipe, 
two red flannel shirts, a tobacco-pouch, and an Indian blanket ; 
a leather bag, a gunpowder flask, two squares of yellow soap, 
a bullet mould, and a nightcap ; a tomahawk, a paper of nails, 
a scrubbing-brush, a hammer, and an old gridiron. Having 
emptied the sack. Mat took up the buffalo hide, and spread 
it out on his bed, with a very expressive sneer at the patch- 
work counterpane and meagre curtains. He next threw down 
the bear skins, with the empty sack imder them, in an unoc- 
cupied comer; propped up the leather bag between two 
angles of the wall ; took his pipe from the floor; left every- 
thing else lying in the middle of the room ; and, sitting down 
on the bearskins with his back against the bag, told the as- 
tonished landlord that he was quite settled and comfortable, 
and would thank him to go down stairs, and send up a pound 
of the strongest tobacco he had in the shop. 

Mat's subsequent proceedings during the rest of tlie day— 
especially such as were connected with his method of laying in 
a stock of provisions, and cooking his own dinner — exhibited 
the same extraordinary disregard of all civilized precedent 
which had marked his hrst entry into the lodgings. After he 
had dined, he took a nap on his bear skins ; woke up grumbling 
at the close air and the confined room ; smoked a long series 
of pipes, looking out of window all the time with quietly ob- 
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servant, constantly attentive eyes ; and, finally, rising to die 
climax of all his previous oddities, came down when the to- 
bacco shop was being shut up after the closing; of the neigh- 
bouring theatre, and coolly asked which was his nearest way 
into the country, as he wanted to clear his head, and stretch, 
his legs, by makiog a walking night of it in the fresh air. 

He began the next morning by cleaning both his rooms 
thoroughly with his own hands ; and seemed to enjoy the occu- 
pation mightily in his own grim, grave way. His dining, 
napping, smoking, and observant study of the street view from 
his window, followed as on the previous day. But at night, 
instead of setting forth into the country as before, he wandered 
into the streets ; and, in the course of his walk, happened to 
pass the door of the Snuggery. What happened to him there 
IS already known ; but what became of him afterwards remains 
to be seen. 

On leaving Zack, he walked straight on ; not slackening his 
pace, not noticing whither he went, not turning to go back till 
daybreak. It was past nine o'clock before he presented himself 
at the tobacco-shop, bringing; in with him a goodly share of 
mud and wet from the thawing ground and rainy sky outside. 
His long walk did not seem to have relieved the uneasiness 
of mind which had induced him to separate so suddenly from 
Zack. He talked almost perpetually to himself in a muttering, 
incoherent way ; his heavy brow was contracted, and the scigrs 
of the old wounds on his face looked angry and red. The first 
thing he did was to make some inquiries of his landlord relating 
to railway travelling, and to the part of London in which a 
certain terminus that he had been told of was situated. Find- 
ing it not easy to make him understand any directions con- 
nected with this latter point, the shopkeeper suggested send- 
ing for a cab to take him to the railway. He briefly assented 
to that arrangement ; occupying the time before the vehicle 
arrived, in walking sullenly backwards and forwards over the 
pavement in front of the shop door. 

When the cab came to take him up, he insisted, with charac 
teristic regardlessness of appearances, on riding upon the roof 
because he could get more air to blow over him, and more space 
for stretching his legs in, there than inside. Arriving in this 
irregular and vagabond fashion at the terminus, he took his 
ticket for Dibbledean, a quiet little market town in one of 
the midland counties. 

When he was set down at the station, he looked about him 
rather perplexedly at first ; but soon appeared to recognise » 
road, visible at some little distance, which led to the town; 
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mnd towards which he immediately directed his steps, scorning 
all offers of accommodation from the local omnibus. 

It did not happen to be market day ; and the thaw looked 
even more dreary at Dibbledean than it looked in London. 
Down the whole perspective of the High Street there api)eared 
only three human figures — a woman in pattens ; a child under 
a large umbrella ; andji man with a hamper on his back, walking 
towards the. yard of the principal inn. 

Mat had slackened his jiaee more and more as he approached 
the town; until he slackened it altogether at last, by coming to 
•a dead stand-still under .the walls of the old church, which 
stood at one extremity of. the High Street, in what seemed to 
be the suburban district of Dibbledean. He waited for some 
time, looking over the Io.w parapet wall which divided the 
churchyard from the road-rtthen slowly approached a gate 
leading to a ])ath among the grave-stones — stopped at it-;- 
apparently changed his purjM)©^ — and, tumiag off abruptly, 
walked up the High Street. • V 

He did not pause again till he arrived opposite a long, low^ 
gabled house, evidently one of the oldest buildings in the place, 
though brightly painted and whitewashed, to look as new and 
unpicturesque as possible. The basement story was divided into 
two shoj)8 ; which, however, proclajuded themselves as belonging 
now, and liaving belonged also in former days, to one and the 
same family. Over the larger of the two was paint-ed in letters 
of goodly size : — 

Bradford and Son (fate Joshua Grice), Linendrapers, Hosiers, 

The board on which these words were traced was continued 
over the smaller shop, ^irhere it was additionally superscribed 
thus : — 

Mrs. Bradford {late Joanna Grice)^ Milliner and Dress- 
maker. 

Regardless of rain, and droppings from eaves that trickled 
hea\nly down his hat and coat. Mat stood motionless, reading 
and re-reading these inscriptions from the opposite side of the 
way. Though the whole man, from top to toe, was the very 
impersonation of firmness, he nevertheless hesitated most un- 
naturally now. At one moment he seemed to be on the point 
of entering the shop before him — at another, he turned half 
round towards the cnurchyard which he had left behind him. 
At last he decided to go back to tlie churchyard, and retraced 
his steps accordingly. 

He entered quickly by the gate at which he had delayed 
before ; and pursued the path among the graves a little way. 
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Then Btriking off over the grass, after a moment's consideration 
and looking about him, he wound his course hither and thither 
: among the turf mounds, and stopped suddenly at a plain flat 
tombstone, raised horizontally aboTe the earth by a foot or so 
- of brickwork. Bending down over it, he read the characters 
engraven on the slab. 

There were four inscriptions, all of the simplest and shortest 
kind, comprising nothing but a record of the names, ages, and 
birth and death dates of the dead who lay beneath. The first 
two inscriptions notified the deaths of children : — " Joshua 
Grice, son of Joshua and Susan Grice, of this parish, aged four 
years ;*' and " Susan Grice, daughter of the above, aged thirteen 
years." The next death recorded was the mother's: and the 
last was the fiither's, at the age of sixty-two. Below this 
followed a quotation from the New Testament : — Come unto me 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden^ and I will give you rest. 
It was on these lines, and on the record above them of the 
•nieath of Joshua Grice the elder, that the eyes of the lonely 
reader rested longest ; his lips murmuring several times, as he 
looked down on the letters : — " He lived to be an old man — he 
lived to be an old man after all !" 

There was sufficient vacant space left towards the bottom 
of the tombstone ibr' two or three more inscriptions; and it 
appeared as if Mat expected to have seen more. He looked 
intently at the vacant space, and measured it roughly with his 
fingers, comparing it with the space above, which was occupied 
by letters. " Not there, at any rate !'* he said to himself, 
as he left the churchyard, and walked back to the town. 

This time he entered the double shop — the hosiery division 
of it — without hesitation. No one was there, but the young 
man who served behind the counter. And right glad the young 
man looked, having been long left without a soul to speak to 
on that rainy morning, to see some one — even a stranger with 
an amazing skull-cap under his 'at — enter the shop at last. 

What could he serve the gentleman with ? The gentleman 
had not come to buy. He only desired to know whether Jo- 
anna Grice, who used to keep the dressmaker's shop, was still 
living ? 

Still living, certainly! the young man replied, with brisk 
civility. Miss Grice, whose brother once had the business now 
carried on by Bradford and Son, still resided in the town ; and 
was a very curious old person, wlio never went out, and let 
nobody inside her doors. Most of her old friends were dead ; 
and those who were still alive she had broken with. She was 
full of fierce, wild ways ; was suspected of being crazy ; and 
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was execrated hj the hojs of Dibbledean as an '' old tiger-cal** 
In all probability, her inteUects were a little shaken, yean 
ago, by a dreadful scandal in the family, which quite crushed 
them down, being very respectable, religious people , 

At this point the young man was interrupted, in a very un- 
civil manner, by the stranger, who desired to hear nothing 
about the scandal, but who had another question to ask. This 
question seemed rather a difficult one to put ; for he began it 
two or three times, in two or three different forms of words, 
and failed to get on with it. At last, he ended by asking, 
generaUv, whether any other members of old Mr. Grice*s family 
were still alive. 

For a moment or so the shopman was stupid and puzzled, 
and asked what other members the gentleman meant. Old 
Mrs. Grice had died some time ago ; and there had been two 
children who died young, and whose names were in the church* 
yard. Did the gentleman mean the second daughter, who 
lived and grew up beautiful, and was, as the story went, the 
cause of all the scandal ? If so, the young person ran away, 
and died miserably somehow — nobody knew how; and waa 
supposed to have been buried like a pauper somewhere — 
nobody knew where, unless it was Miss Grice " 

The young man stopped and looked perplexed. A sudden 
change had passed over the strange centleman*s face. His 
swarthy cheeks had turned to a cold clay colour, through 
which his two scars seemed to bum fiercer than ever, like 
streaks of fire. His heavy hand and arm trembled a little as 
he leaned against the counter. Was he going to be taken ill ? 
So : he walked at once from the counter to the door — turned 
round there, and asked where Joanna Grice lived. The young 
man answered, the second turning to the right, down a street, 
which ended in a lane of cottages. Miss G rice's was the last 
cottage on the left hand ; but he could assure the gentleman 
that it would be quite useless to go there, for she let nobody 
in. The gentleman thanked him, and went, nevertheless. 

" I didn't think it would have took me so," Mat said, walking 
quickly up the street ; " and it wouldn't if Fd heard it any- 
where else. But I'm not the man I was, now I'm in the old 
Elace again. Over twenty year of hardening, don't seem to 
ave hardened me yet !" 

He followed the directions given him, correctly enough, 
arrived at the last cottage on his left hand, and tried the garden 
gate. It was locked ; and there was no bell to ring. But the 
paling was low, and Mat was not scrupulous. He got over it, 
and advanced to the cottage door. It opened, like other doom 
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m the countiy, merely b^ turning the handle of the lock. He 
went in without any hesitation, and entered the first room into 
which the passage led him. It was a small parlour ; and, at 
the back window, which looked out on a garden, sat Joanna 
Grice, a thin, dwarfish old woman, poring over a big book which 
looked like a Bible. She started from her chair, as she lieard 
the sound of footsteps, and tottered up fiercely, with wild 
wandering grey eyes and homy threatening hands, to meet the 
intruder. He let her come close to him ; then mentioned a 
name — pronouncing it twice, very distinctly. 

She paused instantly, livid pale, iivith gaping lips, and arms 
hanging rigid at her side; as if that name, or the voice in 
which it had been uttered, had frozen up in a moment all the 
little life left in her. Then she moved back slowly, groping 
with her hands like one in the dark — back, till she touched the 
wall of the room. Against this she leaned, trembling vio« 
lently ; not speaking a word ; her wild eyes staring panic- 
stricken on the man who was confronting her. 

He sat down unbidden, and asked if she did not remember 
him. No answer was given ; no movement made that might 
serve instead of an answer. He asked again ; a little impa- 
tiently this time. She nodded her head and stared at him — 
still speechless, still trembling. 

He told her what he had heard at the shop ; and using the 
shopman*s phrases, asked whether it was true that the daughter 
of old Mr. Grice, who was the cause of all the scandal in the 
family, had died long since, away from her home, and in a 
miserable way ? 

There was something in his look, as he spoke, which seemed 
to oblige her to answer against her will. She said Yes ; and 
trembled more violentlv than ever. 

He clasped his hands together ; his head drooped a little ;' 
dark shadows seemed to move over his bent face ; and the scars 
of the old wounds deepened to a livid violet hue. 

His silence and hesitation seemed to inspire Joanna Grice 
with sudden confidence and courage. She moved a little away 
from the wall, and a gleam of triumph lightened over her face, 
as she reiterated her last answer of her own accord. " Yes ! 
the wretch who ruined the good name of the family was dead 
— dead, and buried far oft', in some grave by herself — not there, 
in the churchyard with her father and mother — no, thank Gh)d, 
not there !" 

He looked up at her instantly, when she said those words. 
There was some warning influence in his eye, as it rested on 
her, which sent her cowering back again to her former place 
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against the wall. Mentioning the name for the finit tioie, lie 
asked sternly where Mary was buried. The reply — doled out 
doggedly and slowly, forced from her word by word — was, that 
Mary was buried among strangers, as she deseri'ed to be — at a 
place called Bangbury — far away in the next county, where she 
died, and where money was sent to bury her. 

His manner became less roughly imperative ; his eyes soft- 
ened ; his voice saddened in tone, when he spoke again. And 
yet, the next question that he put to Joanna Grice seemed to 
pierce her to the quick, to try her to the heart, as no question- 
ing had tried her before. The muscles were writhing on her 
haggard face, her breath burst from her in quick, fierce pant- 
ings, as he asked plainly, whether it was only suspicion, or 
really the truth, that Mar}^ was with child when she left her 
home ? 

No answer was given to him. He repeated the question, 
and insisted on having one. Was it suspicion, or truth ? The 
reply hissed out at him in one whispered word — Truth. 

VVas tho child born alive ? 

Tlie answer came apiin in the same harsh whisper — Yes:: 
bom alive. 

What became of it ? 

She never saw it — never asked about it — never knew. While 
she replied thus, her whispering accents changed, and rose 
sullenly to hoarse, distinct tones. But it was not till the 
Questioner spoke to her once more that tlic smothered fury 
.nashed out into flaming rage. Then, even as he raised his 
head and opened his lips, she sta<^<]:crcd, with outstretched 
arms, up to tlie table at which slie had been reading when ho 
came in; and struck her l)ony liands on the open Bible ; and 
swore by llio AVord of Truth in that Book, that she would 
answer him no more. 

He rose calmly ; and with something of contempt in his 
look, approached the table and spoke. But his voice was 
drowned by hers, bursting from her in screams of fury. No ! 
no ! no I 2^ot a word more ! How dare he come there, with 
his shameless face and his threatening eyes, and make her 
opeak of what should never have passed her lips again — never 
till she went up to render her account at the Judgment Seat ! 
Eolations ! let him not speak to her of relations. The only 
kindred she ever cared to own, lay heart-broken under the 
great stone in the churchyard. Relations ! if they all came to 
life again this very minute, what could she have to do with 
them, whose only relation was Death ? Yes ; Death, that waa 
father, mother, brother, sister to her now ! Death, tliat waa 
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ivaiting to take her in God's good time. What ! would he stay 
on in spite of her ? stay after she had sworn not to answer him 
another word ? 

Yes ; he was resolved to stay — and resolved to know more. 
Had Mary left nothing behind her, on the day when she fled 
from her home ? 

Some suddenly-conceived resolution seemed to calm the first 
fury of Joanna Grice*s passion, while he said those words. 
She stretched out her hand quickly, and griped him by the arm, 
and looked up in his face with a wicked exidtation in her wild 
eyes. 

He was bent on knowing what that ruined wretch left behind 
her? Well ! he should see for himself! 

Between the leaves ot Joanna Gricc's Bible there was a key, 
which seemed to be used as a marker. She took it out, and 
led the way, with toilsome step, and hands outstretched for 
support to the wall on one side and the bannisters on the 
other, up the one flight of stairs which communicated with the 
bed-room story of the cottage. . 

He followed close behind her : and was standing by her side, 
when she opened a door, and pointed into- a room, telling him 
to take what he found there, and then go — she cared not whi- 
ther, so long as he went from her. . ' 

She descended the stairs again, as he entered the room. 
There was a close, faint, airless smell in it: Cobwebs, pendu- 
lous and brown with dirt, hung from the ceiling* The grimy 
window-panes saddened all the light that poured through 
them famtly. He looked round him, and saw no furniture 
anywhere ; no sign that the room had ever been lived in, ever 
entered even, for years and years past. He looked again, more 
carefully : and detected, in one dim corner, something covered 
vwith dust and dirt, which looked like a small box. 

He pulled it out towards the window. Dust flew from it 
in cloudy. Loathsome, crawling creatures crept from under it 
and from ofi* it. He stirred it with his foot still nearer to the 
faint light, and saw that it was a common deal-box, corded. 
He looked cloier, and through cobwebs, and dead insects, and 
foul stains of^U kinds, spelt out a name that was painted on 
it : Maky Gkice. 
'X At the sight of that name, and of the pollution which covered 
it, he paused, silent and thoughtful; and, at the same moment, 
heard the parlour door below, locked. He stooped hastily, 
took upjffaf box by the cord round it, and left the room. His 
hand toilened a substance, as he grasped the cord, whieh did 
not feel like wood. Examining the box by the clearer light 
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fiilling on the landing -from a window in the roof, he discovered 
a letter nailed to the cover. There was something written on 
it ; but the paper was dusty, the ink was faded bj time, and 
the characters were hard to decipher. By dint of persever- 
ance, however, he made out from them this inscription : *' Jus- 
tification of my conduct towards my niece : to be read after 
my death. Joanna Grice." 

As he passed the parlour door, he heard her voice, reading. 
He stopped and listened. The words that reached his ears 
seemed familiar to them ; and yet he knew not, at first, what 
book they came from. He listened a little longer ; his recol- 
lections of his boyhood and of home helped him ; and he knew 
that the book from which Joanna Grice was reading aloud to 
herself was the Bible. 

His face darkened, and he went out quickly into the garden ; 
but stopped before he reached the paling, and, turning back to 
the front window of the parlour, looked in. He saw her sit- 
ting with her back to him, with elbows on the table, and hands 
working feverishly in her tangled grey hair. Her voice was 
still audible ; but the words it pronounced could no longer be 
distinguished. He waited at the ^^-indow for a few moments ; 
then left it suddenly, saying to himself: "I wonder the book 
don't strike her dead!*' Those were his only words of fare- 
well. With that thought in his heart, he turned his back on 
the cottage, and on Joanna Grice. 

He went on through the rain, taking the box with him, and 
looking about for some sheltered place in which he could open 
it. After walking nearly a mile, ne saw an old cattle-shed, a 
little way off the road — a rotten, deserted place ; but it afibrded 
Bome little shelter, even yet : so he entered it. 

There was one dry corner left ; dry enough, at least, to suit 
his purpose. lu that he knelt down, and cut tiie cord round 
the Dox — hesitated before he opened it — and began by tearing 
away the letter outside, from the nail that fastened it to the 
cover. 

It was a long letter, written in a close, crabbed himd. He 
ran his eye over it impatiently, till his attention was acciden- 
tally caught and arrested by two or three lines, more clearly 
penned than the rest, near the middle of a page. For many 
years he had been unused to reading any written characters ; 
but he spelt out resolutely the words in the few lines which 
first struck his eye, and found that they ran thus : — 

•' I have now only to add, before proceeding to the miserable 
confession of our family dishonour, that I never afterwards saw. 
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and only once beard of, the man wlio tempted mj niece to 
eommit the deadly sin, which was her ruin in this world, and 
will be her ruin in the next." 

Beyond those words, he made no effort to read further. 
Thrusting the letter hastily into his pocket, he turned once 
more to the box. 

It was sealed up with strips of tape, but not locked. He 
forced the lid open, and saw inside a few simple articles of 
woman's wearing apparel; a little work-box; a lace collar, 
with the needle and toread still sticking in it ; several letters, 
here tied up in a packet, there scattered carelessly ; a gaily- 
bound album ; a quantity of dried ferns and flower leaves that 
had apparently fallen from between the pages : a piece of can- 
vas with a Slipper-pattern worked on it ; and a black dress 
waistcoat with some unfinished embroidery on the collar. It 
was plain to him, at a first glance, that these things had been 
thrown into the box anyhow, and had been lefbjust as they were 
tarown. For a moment or two, he kept his eyes fixed on the 
sad significance of the confusion displayed before him ; then 
turned away his head, whispering to himself, mournfully and 
many times, that name of " Mary," whicli he had already pro- 
nounced while in the presence of Joanoa Grice. After a little, 
he mechanically picked out the letters that lay scattered 
about the box ; mechanically eyed the broken sesus and the 
addresses on each ; mechanically put them back again un- 
opened, until he came to one which felt as if it had something 
inside it. This circumstance stimulated him into unfolding 
the enclosure, and examining what the letter might contain. 

Nothing but a piece of paper ueatly folded. He undid the 
folds, and found part of a Iock of hair inside, which he wrapped 
up again the moment he saw it, as if anxious to conceal it from 
view as soon as possible. The letter he examined more deli- 
berately. It was in a woman*s handwriting; was directed to 
" Miss Mary Grice, Dibbledean :'* and was only dated " Bond 
Street, London. Wednesday." The post-mark, however, 
showed that it had been written many years ago. It was not 
very long; so he set himself to the task of making it all out 
from beginning to end. 

This was what he read : — 

" My deabest IVIabt, 

" I have just sent you your pretty hair bracelet by th^ 
coach, nicely sealed and packed up by the jeweller. I have 
directed it to you by your own name, as I direct this, remem- 
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bering what you told mo about your father making it a pohit 
of honour never to open your letters and parcels; and forbid- 
ding that ugly aunt Joanna of yours, ever to do so either. 1 
hope you will receive this and the little packet about the same 
time. 

" I will answer for your thinking the pattern of your brace- 
let much improved since the new hair has been worked in with 
the old. How slyly you will run away to your own room, and 
blush unseen, like the flower in the poem, when you look at it ! 
You may be rather surprised, perhaps, to see some little gold 
fastenings introduced as additions ; but this, the jeweller told 
me, was a matter of necessity. Your poor dear sister's hair 
being the only material of the bracelet, when you sent it up to 
me to be altered, was very different from the hair of that fault- 
less true-love of yours which you also sent to be worked in 
with it. It was, in fact, hardly half long enough to plait up 

Eroperly with poor Susan's, from end to end ; so the jeweller 
ad to join it with little gold clasps, as you will see. It is very 
prettily run in along with the old hair though. No country 
jeweller could have done it half as nicely, so you did well to 
send it to London after all. 1 consider myseli rather a judge 
of these things ; and I say positively that it is now the prettiest • 
hair bracelet I ever saw. 

" Do you see him as often as ever ? He ought to be true and 
faithful to you, when you show how dearly you love him, by 
mixing his ^air with poor Susan's, whom you were always so 
fondly attached to. I say he ought ; but you are sure to say 
he will — and I am quite ready, love, to believe that you are the 
wiser of the two. 

" I would write more, but have no time. It is just the re- 

fular London season now, and we are worked out of our lives, 
envy you dressmakers in the country ; and almost wish I was 
back again at Dibbledean, to be tyrannised over from morning 
to night by Miss Joanna. I know she is your aunt, my dear ; 
but I can't help saying that I hate her very name ! 

" Ever your affectionate friend, 

"Jane Holdswobth. 
" PS. — The jeweller sent back the hair he did not want ; 
and I, as in duty bound, return it enclosed to you, its lawful 
owner." 

Those scars on Mat's face, which indicated the stir of strong 
feelings within him more palpably than either his expression 
or his manner, began to burn redly again while he spelt hit 
way through this letter. He crumpled it up hastily round 
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the onclosure, instead of folding it as it had been folded 
before ; aad was about to cast it back sharply into the box, 
when the sight of the wearing apparel and half- finished work 
lying inside seemed to stay his hand, and teach it on a sudden 
to move tenderly. He smoothed out the paper with care, and 
placed it very gently among the rest of the letters — then 
looked at the box thoughfully for a moment or two ; took from 
his pocket the letter that he had first examiaed, and dropped 
it in among the others — then suddenly and sharply closed the 
lid of the box again. 

** I can't touch any more of her things," he said to himself; 
" I can't so much as look at 'em, somehow, without its making 
me — " he stopped to tie up the box ; straining at the cords, 
as if the mere physical exertion of pulling hard at something 
were a relief to him at that moment. "I'll open it again and 
look it over in a day or two, when I'm away from the old 
place here," he resumed, jerking sharply at the last knot — 
** when I'm away from the old place, and have got to be my 
own man again." 

He left the shed j regained the road ; and stopped, looking 
up and down, and all round him, indecisively. "Wnero should 
he go next? To the grave, where he had been told that Mary 
lay buried ? No : not until he had first read all the letters 
and carefully examined all the objects in the box. Back to 
London, and to his promised meeting next morning with Zack ? 
Yes : nothing better was left to be done — back to London. 

Before nightfall he was journeying again to the great city, 
and to his meeting with Zack ; journeying (though he little 
thought it) to the place where the clue lay hid — ^the clue to 
the Mystery of Mary Grice. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FATE WOSSIS, WITH ZACK FOB AN INSTBUHENT. 

A QUABTEB of an hour's rapid walking from his father's door, 
took Zack well out of the neighbourhood of Baregroye Square, 
and launched him in vagabond independence loose on the 
world. He had a silk handkerchief and seyenpence halfpenny 
in his pockets — ^his available assets consisted of a handsome 
gold watch and chain — ^his only article of bag^ige was a black- 
thorn stick — and his anchor of hope was the r a wnbroker. 
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His first action, now that lie had become his own master, 
was to go direct to the nearest stationer's shop that he could 
find, and there to write the penitent letter to his mother otw 
which his heart had failed him in the library at BaregrofO 
Square. It was about as awkward, scrambling, and incoherent 
an epistolary production as' ever was composed. But Zadc 
felt easier when he had completed it — easier still when he had 
actually dropped it into the post-office along with his other let- 
ter to Mr. Valentine Blyth. 

The next dut^ that claimed him was the first great duty ci 
civilised humanity — the filling of an empty purse. Most 
young gentlemen in his station of life would have found the 
process of pawning a watch in the streets of London, and in 
broad daylight, rather an embarrassing one. But Zack was 
bom impervious to a sense of respectability. He marched 
into the first pawnbroker's he came to with as solemn an air 
of business, and marched out again with as serene an expres- 
sion of satisfaction, as if he had just been drawing a handsome 
salary, or just been delivering a heavy deposit into the hands 
of his banker. 

Once provided with pecuniary resources, Zack felt himself at 
liberty to indulge forthwith in a holiday of his own granting. 
He opened the festival by a good long ride in a cab, with a 
bottle of pale ale and a packet of cigars inside, to keep the 
miserable state of the weather from affecting his spirits. He 
closed the festival with a visit to the theatre, a supper in mixed 
company, total self-oblivion, a bed at a tavern, and a blinding 
headache the next morning. Thus much, in brief, for the nar- 
rative of his holiday. The proceedings, on his part, which fol- 
lowed that festival, claim attention next ; and are of sufficient 
importance, in the results to which they led, to be mentioned 
in detail. 

The new morning was the beginning of an important day in 
Zack's life. Much depended on the interviews he was about to 
seek with his new friend, Mat, in Kirk Street, and with Mr. 
Blyth, at the turnpike in the Laburnum Eoad. As he paid his bill 
at the tavern, his conscience was not altogether easy, when he 
recalled a certain passage in his letter to his mother, which had 
assured her that ne was on the high road to reformation al- 
ready. " I'll make a clean breast of it to Blyth, and do exactly 
what he tells me, when I meet him at the turnpike." Forti- 
fying himself with this good resolution, Zack arrived at Kirk 
Street, and knocked at the private door of the tobacconist's 
shop. 
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Mat, liaving seen him from the window, called to him to 
come up, as soon as the door was opened. The moment they 
shook hands, young Thorpe noticed that his new friend looked 
altered. His face seemed to hare grown downcast and weary 
his eyes heavy and vacant, since they had last met. 

" What's happened to you ?" asked Zack. " You have heen 
somewhere in the country, haven't you ? What news do you 
bring back, my dear fellow ? Gk)oa, I hope ?" 

" Bad as can be," returned Mat, gruffly. " Don't you say 
another word to me about it. K you do, we part company 
again. Talk of something else. Anything you like ; and the 
sooner the better." 

Forbidden to discourse any more concerning his friend's 
affairs, Zack veered about directly, and began to discourse con- 
cerning his own. Candour was one of his few virtues : and he 
now confided to Mat the entire history of his tribulationSy 
without a single reserved point at any part of the narrative, 
from beginning to end. 

Without putting a question, or giving an answer, without 
displaying the smallest astonishment or the slightest sympathy, 
Mat stood gravely listening until Zack had quite done. He 
then went to the comer of the room where the round table 
was ; pulled the upturned lid back upon the pedestal ; drew 
from the breast pocket of his coat a roll of beaver-skin ; slowly 
undid it ; displayed upon the table a goodly collection of bank 
notes ; and pointing to them, said to young Thorpe, — ** Take 
what you want." 

It was not easy to surprise Zack ; but this proceeding so 
completely astonished him, that he stared at the bank notes 
in speechless amazement. Mat took his pipe from a nail in 
the wall, filled the bowl with tobacco, and pointing with the 
stem towards the table, gruffly repeated, — "Take what you 
want." 

This time, Zack found words in which to express himself, 
and used them pretty freely to praise his new mend's unex- 
ampled generosity, and to decline taking a single farthing. 
Mat deliberately lit bis pipe, in the first place, and then 
bluntly answered in these terms : — 

" Take my advice, youns 'un, and keep all that talking for 
somebody el^e : it's gibberish to me. Don't bother ; and help 
yourself to what you want. Money's what you want — thougn 
you won't own it. That's money. When it's gone, I can go 
oack to California and get more. While it lasts, make it spin. 
What is there to stare at ? I told you I'd be brothers with 
you, because of what you done for me the other night. Well ^ 
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Fm being brothers with you now. G^t your watch out of 
pawn, and shake a loose leg at the world. IFill you take what 
you want ? And when you have, just tie up the rest, and chuck 
em over here." With those words the man of the black skull- 
cap sat down on his bearskins, and sulkily surrounded himself 
with clouds of tobacco smoke. 

Finding it impossible to make Mat understand those deli- 
cacies and refinements of civilised life which induce one gentle- 
man (always excepting a clergyman at Easter time; to decline 
accepting money Irom another gentleman as a gift — perceiving 
that he was resolved to receive all reinonstrances as so many 
declarations of personal enmity and distrust — and well know- 
ing, moreover, that a little money to go on with would be really 
a very acceptable accommodation under existing circumstances, 
Zack consented to take two ten-pound notes as a loan. At 
this reservation Mat chuckled contemptuously ; but young 
Thorpe enforced it, by tearing a leaf out of his pocket-book, 
and writing an acknowledgment for the sum he had borrowed- 
Mat roughly and resolutely n^fused to receive the document ; 
but Zack tied it up along with the bank- notes, and threw the 
beaver-skin roll back to its owner, as rt^quested. 

" Do you want a bed to sleep in r" asked IMat next. " Say 
yes or no at once ! 1 won't have no more gibberish. I'm not 
a gentleman, and I can't shake up alonj^: with them as are. It's 
no use trying it on with me, young un. I'm not much better 
than a cross between a savage and a Christian. I'm a battered, 
lonesome, scalped old vau^abond — that's what T am! But I'm 
brothers with you for all that. AV hat's mine is yours; and if 
you tell me it isn't again, mo and you are likely to quarreL 
Vo you want a bed to sh'ep in ? Yes 't or ^o ?" 

Yes ; Zaek certainly wanted a bed ; but — 

" There's one for you," remarked INIat, pointing through the 
folding-doors into the back room, "/don't want it. I haven't 
slop' in a bed these twenty years and more, and I can't do it 
now. I take dog's snoozes in this corner; and I shall take 
more dog's snoozes out of doors in the day-time, when the sun 
begins to shine. 1 haven't been used to much sleep, and I 
don't want much. Go in and try if the bed's long enough for 
you." 

Zack tried to expostulate again, but ^lat interrupted him 
more gruffly than ever. 

" I suppose you don't care to sleep next door to such as me,** 
he said. " You wouldn't turn your back on a bit of my blan- 
ket, though, if we were out in the lonesome places together. 
Serer mind ! You won t cotton to me all at once, I d^ say. 
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Wdl: I cotton toy otf in spite of that. Damn the bed! Take 
it OP leave it, which you like." 

Zack the reckless, who was always ready at five minutes* 
notice to make friends with any living being under i^e canopy 
of heaven — Zack the gregarious, who in his days of roaming 
the country, before he was fettered to an office stool, had " cot- 
toned" to every species of rustic vagabond, from a travellinfi^ 
tinker to a resident poacher — at once declared that he woula 
sleep in the offered bed that very night, by way of showing 
himself worthy of his host's assistance and regard, if wor&y 
of nothing else. Greatly relieved by this plam declaration. 
Mat crossed his legs luxuriously on the floor, shook his great 
shoulders with a heartier chuckle than usual, and made his 
young friend free of the premises in these hospitable words : — 

"iSiere! now the bother's over at last, I suppose," cried 
Mat. '' Pull in the buffalo hide, and bring your legs to an 
anchor anywhere you like. I'm smoking. Suppose you smoke 
too. — Hoi"! Bring up a clean pipe," cried this rougn diamond, 
in conclusion, turning up a loose comer of the carpet, and 
roaring through a crack in the floor into the shop below. 

The pipe was brought. Zack sat down on the buffalo hide, 
and began to ask his queer friend about the life he had been 
leading in the wilds of North and South America. From short 
replies at first. Mat was gradually beguiled into really relating 
some of his adventures. Wild, barbarous fragments of narra- 
tive they were ; mingling together in one darkly-fantastic re- 
cord, fierce triumphs and deadly dangers ; miseries of cold, and 
hunger, and thirst ; glories of hunters' feasts in mighty forests ; 
gold-findings among desolate rocks; gallopings ^r life from 
file flames of the blazing prairie ; combats with wild beasts and 
with men wilder still; weeks of awful solitude in primeval 
wastes; days and nights of perilous orgies among drunkoi 
savages ; visions of meteors in heaven, of hurricanes on earth, 
and of icebergs blinding bright, when the simshine was beau^ 
tiful over the Polar seas. 

Young Thorpe listened in a fever of excitement. Here was 
the desperate, dangerous, roving life of which he had dreamed 1 
He longed already to engage in it : he could have listened to 
descriptions of it all day long. But Mat was the last mail 
in the world to err, at any tune, on the side of diffuseness in 
relating the results of his own experience. And he now pro- 
Tokingly stopped, on a suddeu, in the middle of an adventure 
among the wild horses on the Pampas ; declaring that he wae 
tired of feeling his own tongue wag, and had got so sick of 
talking^ of himself, that he was determined not to open his 

K 2 
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mouth again— except to put a rump-steak and a pipe in it — fiir 
the rest of the daj. 

Finding it impossible to make him alter this resolution, 
Zack thought of his eugagement with Mr. Blyth, and aakad 
what time it was. Mat, having no watch, conveyed this in- 
quiry into the shop bj the same process of roaring through the 
crack in the ceiling which he had already employed to produce 
a clean pipe. The answer showed Zack that he had barely time 
enough left to be punctual to his appointment in the Labur- 
num Bead. 

'* I must be off to my friend at the turnpike," he said, rising 
and putting on bis hat ; ** but I shall be back again in an hour 
or two. 1 say, have you thought seriously vet about going 
back to Amenca P" His eyes sparkled eagerly as he put this 
qr.estion. 

'* There ain't no need to think about it," answered Mat. ** I 
mean to go back ; but I haven't settled what dav yet. IVe 
got something to do first." His face darkened, and he glanced 
aside at the box which he had brought from JDibbledean, and 
which was now covered with one of his bearskins. " Never 
mind what it is ; IVe got it to do, and that's enough. Don't 
you go asking again whether I've brought news from the 
country, or whether I haven't. Don't you ever do that, and 
we shall sail along together easy enough. I like you, Zack, 
when you don't bother mo. If you want to go, what are you 
stopping for ? Why don't you clear out at once ?" 

Young Thorpe departed, laughing. It was a fine clear day, 
and the bright sky showed signs of a return of the frost. He 
was in high spirits as he walked along, thinking of Mat's wild 
adventures. What was the happiest painter's life, after all, 
compared to such a life as he had just heard described ? Zack 
was hardly in the Laburnum Koad before he began to doubt 
whether he had really made up his mind to be guided entirely 
by Mr. Blyth's advice, and to devote all his energies for the 
future to the cultivation of the fine arts. 

Near the turnpike stood a tall gentleman, making a sketch 
in a note-book ot some felled timber lying by the road side. 
This could be no other than Valentine — and Valentine it really 
was. 

Mr. Blyth looked unusually serious, as he shook hands with 
yoimg Thorpe. "Don't begin to justify yourself, Zack," he 
■aid; "I'm not going to blame you now. Let's walk on a 
little. I have some news to tell you from Baregrove Square.** 

It appeared from the narrative on which Valentine now 
entered, that, immediately on the receipt of Zack's letter, he 
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had called on Mr. Thorpe, with the Mndlj purpose of 
endeayouring to make peace between father and son. His 
mission had entirely failed. Mr. Thorpe had grown more and 
more irritable as the interview proceeded ; and had accused 
his visitor of unwarrantable interference, when Valentine sug 
gested the propriety of holding out some prospect of forgive 
ness to the runaway son. 

This outbreak Mr. Blytli had abstained from noticing, oat 
of consideration for the agitated state of the speaker's feelings. 
But when the Eeverend Mr. Yollop (who had been talking 
with Mrs. Thorpe up stairs) came into the room soon after* 
wards, and joined in the conversation, words had been spoken 
which had obliged Valentine to leave the house. The reiteration 
of some arguments on the side of mercy which he had already 
advanced, had caused Mr. Yollop to hint, with extreme polite- 
ness and humility, that Mr. Blyth's profession was not of a 
nature to render him capable of estimating properlythe nature 
and consequences of moral guilt ; while Mr. Thorpe had 
referred almost openly to the scaudalous reports which had 
been spread abroad in certain quarters, years ago, on the 
subject of Madonna's parentage. These insinuations had 
routed Valentine instantly. He had denounced them as false 
in the strongest terms he could employ; and had lefb the 
house, resolved never to hold any communication again either 
with Mr. Yollop or Mr. Thorpe, 

About an hour after his return home, a letter marked 
" Private " had been brought to him from Mrs. Thorpe. The 
writer referred, with many expressions of sorrow, to what 
had occurred at the interview of the morning ; and earnestly 
begged Mr. Blyth to take into consideration the state of Mr. 
Thorpe's health, which was such, that the family doctor (who 
had just called) had absolutely forbidden him to excite himself 
in the smallest degree by receiving any visitors, or by taking 
any active steps towards the recovery of his absent son. u 
these rules were not strictly complied with for many days to 
come, the doctor declared that the attack of palpitation of the 
heart, from which Mr. Thorpe had suffered on the night of 
Zack*s return, might occur again, and might be strengtnened 
into a confirmed malady. As it was, if proper care was taken, 
nothing of an alarming nature need be apprehended. 

Having referred to her husband in these terms, Mrs. Thorpe 
next reverted to herself. She mentioned the receipt of a letter 
from Zack ; but said it had done little towards calming her 
anxiety and alarm. Peeling certain that Mr. Blyth womd be 
the first friend her son would go to, she now oegged him to 
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use his influence to keep Zack from abandoning 

desperate courses, or from leaving the country, wfaidi mtm 

Seatly feared he might be tempted to do. 8he aaked this of 
r. myth as a favour to herself, and hinted that if he would 
only enable her, by granting it, to teU her husband, without 
entering into details, that tneir son was imder safe guidaocB 
for the present, half the anxiety from which she was now 
suffering would be aUeviated. Here the letter ended abruptlj ; 
a request for a speedy answer being added in the postscript. 

" Now, Zack," said Valentine, after he had related the result 
of his visit to Baregrove Square, and had faithfully Tenoited 
tiie contents of Mrs. Thorpe's letter, " I shall only ada thrt 
whatever has happened between your father and me, makes no 
difference in the respect I have always felt for your mother, 
and in my earnest desire to do her every service in my power. 
I tell you fairlv — as between friends— that I think you have 
been very mucli to blame ; but I have sufficient confidence and 
faith in you, to leave everything to be decided by your own 
sense of honour, and by the affection which I am sure you fed 
for your mother." 

This appeal, and the narrative which had preceded it, had 
their due effect on Zack. His ardour for a wandering life of 
excitement and peril, began to cool in the quiet temperature of 
the good influences that were now at work within nim. " It 
shan't be my fault, Blyth, if I don't dc8er\'e your good opinion," 
he said warmly. " 1 know I've behaved badly ; and I know, 
too, that I have had some severe provocations. Only tell me 
what you advise, and I'll do it — I will, upon my honour, for my 
mother's sake." 

" That's right ! that's talking like a man !" cried Valentine, 
clapping him on the shoulder. ** In the first pla(*e, it would 
be no use vour going back home at once — even if you were 
willing, wliieh I am afraid you are not. In your father's 
present state your return to Baregrove Square would do him 
a great deal of harm, and do i/ou no good. Employed, how- 
ever, you must be somehow while you're away from home; and 
what you're fit for — unless it's Art — I'm sure I don't know. 
You have been talking a great deal about wanting to be a 
painter ; and now is the time to test yoiur resolution. If I get 
you an order to draw in the British Museum, to fill up your 
mornings ; and if I enter you at some private Academy, to fill 
up your evenings (mine at home is not half strict enough for 
you)— will you stick to it?" 

** With all my heart," replied Zack, resolutely dismissing his 
dreams of life m the wilds to the limbo of obfivion. '* I aak 
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notning better, Bljth, than to stick to yoa aiid your plan for 
the future." 

" Bravo !" cried Valentine, in his old gaj, heaorty manner. 
** The heaviest load of anxiety that has been on my shouldera 
for some time past is off now. I will write and comfort your 
mother this very afternoon " 

" Give her my love,'* interposed Zack. 

— " Giving her your love ; in the belief, of course, that you 
are going to prove yourself worthy to send such a message,'' 
continued Mr. Ely th. " Let us turn, and walk back at once. 
The sooner I write, the easier and happier I shall be. By the 
bye, there's another important question starts up now, which 
your mother seems to nave forgotten in the hurry and agita- 
tion of writing her letter. What are you going to do about 
money matters ? Have you thought about a place to live in 
for the present ? Can I help you in any way ?" 

These questions admitted of but one candid form of answer, 
which the natural frankness of Zaek's character led him to 
adopt without hesitation. He immediately related the whole 
history of his first meeting with Mat, (formally describing him, 
on this occasion, as Mr. Mathew Marksman), and of the visit 
to Kirk Street which had followed it that very morning. 

Though in no way remarkable for excess of caution, or for 
the possession of any extraordinary fund of worldly wisdom, 
Mr. Blyth frowned and shook his head suspiciously, while . he 
listened to the curious narrative now addressed to him. As 
soon as it was concluded, he expressed the most decided disap- 
probation of the careless readiness with which Zack had al- 
lowed a perfect stranger to become intimate with him — re- 
minding him that he had met his new acquaintance (of whom, 
by his own confession, he knev.' next to nothing) in a very dis- 
reputable place — and concluded by earnestly recommending 
him to break off all connection with so dangerous an associate, 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Zack, on his side, was not slow in mustering arguments to 
defend his conduct. He declared that Mr. Marksman had 
gone into the Snuggery innocently, and had been grossly in- 
suited before he became the originator of the riot there. Ab 
to his family affairs and his real name, he mip:ht have good and 
proper reasons for concealing them ; which was the more pro- 
bable, as his account of himself in other respects was straight* 
forward and unreserved enough. He might be a little eccen- 
tric, and might have led an adventurous lii'e ; but it was surely 
not fair to condemn him, on that account only, as a bad chame- 
ter. In conclusion, Zack cited the loan he nad received, as a 
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proof that the stranger could not be a swindler, at any rate ; acd 
referred to the evident familiaritj with localities and customs in 
California, which he had shown in conyersation that afternoon, 
as affording satisfactory proof in support of his own statement 
that he had gained his money by gold-digging. 

Mr. Bly th, however, still held m*mly to his original opinion ; 
and, first offering to advance the money from his own purser 
suggested that young Thorpe should relieve himself of the ob- 
ligation which he had imprudently contracted, by paying back 
what he had borrowed, that very aflemoon. 

" Get out of his debt,*' said Valentine, earnestly — " Gtet out 
of his debt, at any rate." 

" You don't know him as well as I do," replied Zack. " He 
wouldn't think twice about knocking me down, if I showed I 
distrusted him iu that way — and let me tell you, Blyth, he's 
one of the few men alive who could really do it." 

" This is no laughing matter, Zack," said Valentine, shaking 
his head doubtfully. 

** I never was more serious in my life," rejoined Zack. " I 
won't say I should be afraid, but I will say I should be ashamed 
to pay him his money back on the day when I borrowed it. 
Why, he even refused to accept my written acknowledgment 
of the loan ! I only succeeded in forcing it on him unawares, 
by slipping it in among his banknotes ; and, if he finds it there, 
I'll lay you any wager you like, he tears it up, or throws it 
into the fire." 

Mr. Blyth began to look a little puzzled. The stranger's be- 
haviour about the money was rather staggering, to say the 
least of it. 

" Let me bring him to your picture-show," pursued Zack. 
" Judge of him yourself, before you condemn him. Surely I 
can't say fairer than that ? May I bring him to see the pic- 
tures ? Or will you come back at once with me to Kirk Street, 
where he lives ?" 

" I must write to your mother, before I do any thing else ; 
and I have work in hand besides for to-day and tomorrow," 
said Valentine. " All things considered, you had better bring 
your friend as you proposed just now. But remember the dis- 
tinction I always make between my public studio and my pri- 
vate house. I consider the glorious mission of Art to apply to 
everybody ; so I am proud to open my painting room to any- 
honest man who wants to look at my pictures. But the free- 
dom of my other rooms is only for my own friends. I can*t 
have strangers brought up stairs ; remember that." 

" Of course ! I shouldn't think of it, my dear fellow. Onlj 
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you look at old Bough and Tough, and hear him talk ; and 1*11 
aaswer for the rest." 

" Ah, Zack ! Zack ! I wish you were not so dreadfully care* 
less about whom you ^et acquainted with. I have ofbem 
warned you that you wiU bring yourself or your friends into- 
trouble some day, when you least expect it. Where are you 
going to now ?" 

** fiack to Kirk Street. This is my nearest way ; and I pro» 
mised Mat " 

'' Bemember what you promised me, and what I am going to* 
promise your mother — " 

" m remember everything, Blyth. Good bye and thank you 
Only wait till we meet on Saturday, and you see my new friend ;, 
and you will find it all right.'* 

" I hope I shan't find it all wrong,** said Mr. Blyth, fore* 
bodingly, as he followed the road to nis own house. 



CHAPTEB V. 



TATE WOEKS, WITH MB. BLYTH FOB AK INSTEXTMENT. 

The great day of the year in Valentine's house was always the 
day on which his pictures for the Boyal Academy Exhibition 
were shown in their completed state to friends and admiring 
spectators, congregated in his own painting room. His yisi- 
tors represented almost every variety of rank in the social scale ; 
and grew numerous in proportion as they descended from the- 
higher to the lower degrees. Thus, the aristocracy of race 
was usually impersonated, in his studio, by his one noble 
patron, the Dowager Countess of Brambledown ; the aristo- 
cracy of art by two or three Boyal Academicians ; and the 
aristocracy of money by eight or ten highly respectable fami- 
lies, who came quite as much to look at the Dowager Countess 
as to look at the pictiunes. With these last, the select portion 
of the company might be said to terminate ; and, after them, 
flowed in promiscuously the obscure majority of the visitors — 
a heterogeneous congregation of worshippers at the shrine of 
art, who were some of them of small importance, some of 
doubtful importance, some of no importance at all ; and who 
mcluded within their numbers, not only a spimkling of 'Mr, 
Blyth's old-established tradesmen, but also his gardener, his 
wife's old nurse, the brother of his housemaid, and the &ther 
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of Ub cook. Some of his reipectable friends deplored, on prin- 
ciple, the "levelling tendencies'* which indaced him tinu to 
aomit a mixture of all classes into his paintin^r-rooin, on the 
days when he exhibited his pictures. But Valentine mm 
warmly encouraged in taking this course by no less a penon 
than Lady Brambledown herself, whose perverse pleasure it 
was to exhibit herself to society as an uncompromising Badi- 
cal, a reviler of the Peerage, a teller of scandalous Boyal anec- 
dotes, and a worshipper of the memory of Oliver OromwelL 

On the eventful Saturday which was to display his works to 
an applauding public of private friends, Mr. Blyth*s studio, 
thanks to Madonna's industry and attention, looked really in 
perfect order — as neat and clean as a room could be. A semi- 
circle of all the available chairs in the house — drawing-room 
and bodroom chairs intermingled — ranged itself pymmetricallj 
in front of the pictures. That imaginative classical landscape, 
"The Golden Aiije." reposed grandly on its own easel; while 
" Columbus in Sight ot the New World " — the largest canvas 
Mr. Blytli had ever worked on, encased in the most gorgeous 
irame lie had ever ordered for one of his own pictures— was 
hung on the wall nt an easy distance from the ground, having 
proved too bulky to be safely accommodated by any Ciisel in 
Valentine's possession. 

Except Mr. Jilytirs bureau, all the ordinary furniture and 
general litter of the room had been cleared out of it, or hidden 
away behind convenient draperies in comers. Backwards and 
forwards over the open space thus obtained, Mr. Blyth walked 
expectant, with the elastic skip peculiar to him ; looking ec- 
statically at his pictures, as ho ])assed and repassed them — now 
singing, now whist liiiu; ; sometimes referring mysterioush' to a 
small manuscript which he carried in his hand, jauntily tied 
round with blue ribbon ; sometimes following the lines of the 
composition in "Columbus," by flourishing his right hand 
before it in the air, with dreamy artistic grace; — always, turn 
when^ he would, instinct from top to toe with an excitable 
activity which defied the very idea of rest — and always hospit- 
ably ready to rush to the door and receive the first enthusiastic 
visitor with open arms, at a moment's notice. 

Above stairs, in the invalid room, the scene was of a different 
kind. Here also the arrival of the expected visitors was an 
event of importance ; but it was awaited in perfect tranquillity 
and silence. !Mrs. Blyth lay in her usual position on the couch- 
side of the bed, turning over a small portfolio of engravings ; 
and IMadonna stood at the front window, where she could com- 
mand a full view of the garden gate, and of the approach from 
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it to iiie hoiifie. This was always her place on the ispi when 
t^e pictures were shown ; for, while occupying this position, 
she was able, by signs, to indicate the sitit^ of the different 
guests to her adopted mother, who lay too far from the window 
to see them. On all other days of the year, it was Mrs. Blyi^ 
who devoted herself to Madonna's service, by interpreting for 
her advantage the pleasant conversations that she could not 
hear. On this day, it was Madonna who devoted hjerself to 
Mrs. Blyth*s service, by identifying for her amusement the 
visitors whose approach up the garden walk she could not 
safely leave her bed to see. 

No privilege that the girl enjoyed under Valentine's roof 
was more valued by her than this; for by the exercise of it, she 
was enabled to make some slight return in kind for the affec- 
tionate attention of which she was the constant object Mrs. 
Blyth always encouraged her to indicate who the different 
guests were, as they followed each other, by signs of her own 
choosing, — these signs being almost invariably suggested by 
some characteristic peculiarity of the person represented, which 
her quick observation had detected at a first interview, and 
which she copied with the quaintest exactness of imitation. 
The correctness with which her memory preserved these signs, 
and retained, after long intervals, the recollection of the per- 
sons to whom they alluded, was very extraordinary. The name 
of any mere acquaintance, who came seldom to the house, she 
constantly forgot, having only perhaps had it interpreted to 
her once or twice, and not hearing it as others did, whenever 
it accidentally occurred in conversation. But if the sign by 
which she herself had once designated that acquaintance — no 
matter how long ago — happened to be repeated by those about 
her, it was then always lound that the forgotten person was 
recalled to her recollection immediately. 

From eleven till three had been notified in the invitation 
cards as the time during which the pictures would be on view. 
It was now long past ten. Madonna still stood patiently by 
the window, going on with a new purse which she was knitting 
for Valentine; and looking out attentively now and then 
towards the road. Mrs. Blyth, humming a tune to herself, 
slowly turned over the engravings in her portfolio, and became 
so thoroughly absorbed in looking at them, that she forgot 
altogether how time was passing, and was quite astonished to 
hear Madonna suddenly clap her hands at the window, as a 
signal that the first punctual visitor had passed the garden- 

Mrs. Blyth raised her eyes from the prints directly, and 
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■miled as she saw the girl puckering up her fresh, rosy fkoe 
into a childish imitation of old a^e, oending her light figure 
gravely in a succession of formal bows, and kissing ner hand 
several times with extreme suavity and deliberation. These 
signs were meant to indicate Mrs. Blyth*s father, the poor en* 
graver, whose old-ftvsluoned habit it was to pay homage to all 
his friends among the ladies, by saluting tnem from afar off 
with tremulous bows and gallant kissings of tlie hand. 

^Ah!" thought Mrs. Blyth, nodding, to show that she 
understood the signs — ** Ah ! there's father. I felt sure he 
would be the first ; and I know exactly what he will do when 
he gets in. He will admire the pictures more than anybody, 
and have a better opinion to give of them than anybody else 
has ; but before he can mention a word of it to Valentine, there 
will be dozens of people in the painting- room, and then he will 
get taken suddenly nervous, and come up here to me." 

While Mrs. Blyth was thinking about her father, Madonna 
signalised the advent of two more visitors. First, she raised 
her hand sharply, and began pulling at an imaginary whisker 
on her own smooth cheek — then stood bolt upright, and folded 
her arms majestically over her bosom. Mrs. Blyth imme- 
diately recognised the originals of these two pantomime por- 
trait-bketches. The one represented Mr. Hemlock, the small 
critic of a small newspaper, wlio was principally remarkable 
for never letting his whiskers alone for live minutes together. 
The otlier pourtrayed Mr. Biillivant, the aspiring fair-haired 
sculptor, who wrote poetry, and studied dignity in his attitudes 
so unremittingly, that he could not even stop to look in at 
a shop-window, without standing before it as if he was his own 
statue. 

In a minute or two more, j\Irs. Blyth heard a prodigioua 
grating of wheelH, and trampling of horses, and banging of car- 
riage-steos violently let down. I^Iadonna immediately took a 
seat on the nearest chair, rolled the skirt of her dress up into 
her lap, tucked both her hands inside it, then drew one out, 
and imitated the action of snuff-taking — looking up merrily at 
Mrs. Blyth, as nuich as to say, " You can't mistake that, I 
think r" — Imp(«sible ! old Lady Branibledown, with her muff 
and snuff-box, to the very life. 

Close on tho Dowager Countess followed a visitor of low 
degree. Madonna — looking as if sho was a little afraid of the 
boldness of her own imitation — began chewing an imaginary 
quid of tobacco ; then pretended to pull it suddenly out of her 
mouth, and throw it away behind her. It was all over in a 
moment; but it represented to perfection ^langles, the gar- 
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dener ; who, though an inyeterate chewer of tobacco, always 
threw away his quid whenever he confronted his betters, as a 
duty that ne owed to his own respectabilitj. 

Another carriage. Madonna put on a suppositious pair of 
spectacles, pretended to pull them off, rub them bright, and 
put them on again ; then, retiring a little from the window, 
spread out her dress into the widest dimensions that it could 
be made to assume. The new arrivals thus pourtrajed, were 
the doctof, whose spectacles were never clean enough to please 
him ; and the doctor's wife, an emaciated fine lady, who deceit- 
fully suggested the presence of vanished charms, by wearing a 
balloon under her gown — which benevolent rumour pronounced 
to be only a crinoline petticoat. 

Here there was a brief pause in the procession of visitors. 
Mrs. Blyth beckoned to Madonna, and began talking on her 
fingers. 

" No signs of Zack yet — are there, love ?" 

The girl looked anxiously towards the window, and shook 
her head. 

" If he ventures up here, when he does come, we must not 
be BO kind to him as usual. He has been behaving very badly, 
and we must see if we can't make him ashamed of himself." 

Madonna's colour rose directly. She looked amazed, sorry, 
perplexed, and incredulous by turns. Zack behaving badly P — 
she would never believe it ! 

'' / mean to make him ashamed of himself, if he ventures 
near me /" pursued Mrs. Blyth. 

" And I shall try if I can't console him afterwards," thought 
Madonna, turning away her head for fear her face should be- 
tray her. 

Another ring at the bell ! " There he is, perhaps," continued 
Mrs. Blyth, nodding in the direction of tne window, as she 
signed those words. 

Madonna ran to look : then turned round, and with a comic 
air of disappointment, hooked her thumbs in the arm-holes of 
an imaginary waistcoat. Only Mr. Gimble, the picture-dealer, 
who always criticised works of art with his hands in that 
position. 

Just then, a soft knock sounded at Mrs. Blyth's door ; and 
her father entered, sniffing with a certain perpetual cold of 
his which nothing could cure — bowing, kissing his hand, and 
frightened up-stairs by the company, just as his daughter had 
predicted. 

" Oh, Lawie ! the Dowager Countess is downstairs, and her 
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ladyBbip likee the pictoreB,*' exclaimed the old man, mi 
and emiling infirmly in a flutter of nerrons glee. 

" Come and sit down by me, father, and see "MTaiirtfina. doinf; 
the visitors. It's funnier than any play that ever was acted.** 

'* And her ladyship likes the pictures," repea^^dtheengnnrery 
his poor old watery eyes sparkling with pleaanre as he told hoB 
little morsel of good news over again, and sat down bj the 
bedside of his favourite child. 

The rinp;s at the bell began to multiply at compound inte- 
rest. Madonna was hardly still at the window for a moment, 
so many were the visitors whose approach up the garden walk 
it was now necessary for her to signalise. Dovm-stairs, all the 
vacant seats left in the painting room were filling rapidly ; and 
the ranks of standers in the back places were getting two-deep 
already. 

There was Lady Brambledown (whose calls at the aiadio 
always lasted the whole morning), sitting in the centre, or 
place of honour, taking snuff fiercely, talking liberal senti- 
ments in a cracked voice, and apparently feelinu: extreme plea- 
sure in making the re8pe<*tuble middle classes stare at her in 
reverent amazement. Also, two Koyal Academicians — a satur- 
nine Academician, swaddled in a voluminous cloak ; and a 
benevolent Academician, with a slovenly umbrella, and a 
perpetual smile. Also, the doctor and his wife, who admired 
the massive frame of " Columbus," but said not a word about 
the picture itself Also, !Mr. liullivant, the sculptor, and Mr. 
Hemlock, the journalist, exchanging solemnly that critical 
small talk, in which such words as ** sensuous," ** rosthetic,'* 
*' objective,'' and " subjective," occupy prominent places, and 
out of which no man ever has succeeded, or ever will succeed, 
in extricatinpf an idea. Also, Mr. Ginible, fluently laudatory, 
with the whole alphabet of Art- Jargon at his fingers* endb, 
and without the slij^htest comprehension of the subject to 
embarrass him in his flow of lan<xuage. Also, certain respect- 
able families Avho tried vauily to understand the pictures, 
opposed by other n'spectable families who never tried at all, 
but confined themselves exclusively to the Dowager Counteaa. 
Also, the obscure general visitors, who more than made up in 
enthusiasm what they wanted in distinction. And, finallj, 
the absolute democracy, or downright low- life party among 
the spectators — represented for the time being by Mr. Blyth*a 
gardener, and Mr. I31y th's cook*s father — who, stxmding togediar 
modestly outside the door, agreed, in awe-struck whisperii thsl 
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the '' Gh>lden Age" was a Tastj Thin^, and '' ColumbuB in 
Bight of the New "World," a Beautiful Piece. 

All Valentine's restlessness before the Visitors arrived was 
as nothing compared with liis rapturous activity, now that thej 
were fairly assembled. Kot once had he stood still, or ceased 
talking since the first spectator entered the room. And not 
once, probably, would he have permitted either his legs or his 
tongue to take the slightest repose until the last guest had 
departed from the Studio, but for Lady Brambledown, who 
accidentally hit on the only available means of fixing his at- 
tention to one thing, and keeping him comparatively quiet in 
one place. 

" I say, Blyth," cried her ladvship (she never prefixed the 
woixl " Mister " to the names .of any of her male friends) — " I 
say, Blyth, I can't for the life of me understand your picture 
of Columbus. You talked some time ago about explaining it 
in detail. When are you going to begin ?" 

*' Directly, my dear madam, directly : I was only waiting till 
the room got well filled," answered Valentine, taking up the 
long wand which he used to steady his hand while he was 
painting, and producing the manuscript tied round with blue 
ribbon. " The fact is — I don't know whether you mind it ? — I 
have just thrown together a few thoughts on art, as a sort of in- 
troduction to— to Columbus, in short. They are written down 
on this paper — the thoughts are. Would anybody be kind 
enough to read them, while I point out what they mean on the 
picture ? I only ask, because it seems egotistical to be reading 
my opinions about my o^n works. — Will anybody be kind 
enough ?" repeated Mr. Blyth, walking all along the semi- 
circle of chairs, and politely offering his manuscript to anybody 
who would take it. 

Not a hand was held out. Bashfulness is frequently in- 
fectious ; and it proved to be so on this particular occasion. 

" Nonsense, Blyth !" exclaimed Lady iBrambledown. " Bead 
it yourself. Egotistical ? Stuff"! Everybody's egotistical. I 
hate modest men ; they're all rascals. Bead it and assert your 
own importance. Tou have a better right to do so than most 
of your neighbours, for you belong to the aristocracy of talent 
— ^the only aristocracy, in my opinion, that is worth a straw." 
Here her ladyship took a pincn of snuff*, and looked at the 
middle-class families, as much as to say : — " There ! what do you 
think of that from a Member of your darling Peerage ?" 

Thus encouraged, Valentine took his station (wand in hand) 
beneath " Columbus/' and imrolled the manuscript 
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'* What a very peculiar man Mr. Blyth is !** whispered ont 
of the lady visitors to an acquaintance hehind her. 

'* And what a very unusual mixture of people he seeniB to 
have asked !'* rejoined the other, looking towards the doorway, 
where the democracy loomed diffident in Sunday clothes. 

'^ The pictures which I have the honour to exhibit," began 
Valentine from the manuscript, '* have been painted on a prin- 
ciple " 

" I beg; your pardon, Blyth," interrupted Lady Brambledown, 
whose sharp cars had caught the remark made on Yalentioe 
and his "mixture of people," and whose liberal principles were 
thereby instantly stimulated into publicly asserting: themselyes. 
*' I beg your pardon ; but where's my old ally, the cardeneTy 
who Avas here last time ? — Out at the door is he ? What does 
he mean by not coming in ? Here, gardener ! come behind 
my chair.'' 

The f»ardener approached, internally writhing under the 
honour of public notice, and covered with confusion in conse- 
quence of the noise his boots made on the floor. 

** How do you do? and how are your family P What did 
you Btop out at the door for? You're one of Mr. Blyth*B 
quests, and have as nuioh right inside as any of the rest of us. 
Stand there, and listen, and look about you, and inform your 
mind. This is an a«;e of progress, gardener; vour class is 
cf)niing uppermost, and time it did too. Go on, filyth." And 
again the JDowager Ct)untes8 took a pinch of snuff, looking 
<'onteinptuously at the lady who had spoken of the " mixture 
of people." 

** I take the liberty,'* continued Valentine, resuming the ma- 
nuscript, " of dividini^ all art into two great classes, the land- 
ecape subjects, and the figure subjects ; and I venture to de- 
scribe these classes, in their highest development, under the 
respective titles of Art Pastoral and Art Mystic. The * Golden 
Age' is an attempt to exemplify Art Pastoral. * Columbus in 
Sight of the New World* is an effort to express myself in 
Art Mystic. In * Tlie Golden Age' " — (everybody looked at 
Columous immed'ately)— "In the * Golden Age,'" continued 
"Mr. Blyth, waving his wand persuasively towards the right 
picture, " you have, in the foreground-bushes, the middle-dn- 
tancc trees, the hori/.on mountains, and the superincumbent 
sky, what I would fain hope is a tolerably faithful transcript 
of mere nature. But in the group of buildings to the right*' 
(hero the wand touched the architectural city, with its acres of 
steps and forests of pillars), *' in the dancing nymphs, and tha 
musing philosopher*' (Mr. Blyth rapped the pnilosopher fami- 
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iiarlj on the head with the padded end of his wand), " yoa 
have the Ideal— the elevating poetical view of ordinary objects^ 
like cities, happy female peasants, and thought^ spectators. 
Thus nature is exalted ; and thus Art Pastoral — no ! — thus 
Art Pastoral exalts — no ! I beg your pardon — thus Art Pas- 
toral and Kature exalt each other, and — I beg your pardon 
again ! — in short, exalt each other " 

Here Valentine broke down at the end of a paragraph; 
and the gardener made an abortive effort to get back to the 
doorway. 

" Capital, Blyth !'* cried Lady Brambledown. " Liberal, 
comprehensive, progressive, profound. Gardener, don't fidget !" 

" The true philosophy of art — the true philosophy of art, 
my lady,'* added Mr. Gimble, the picture-dealer. 

*' Crude ?" said Mr. Hemlock, the critic, appealing confi- 
dentially to Mr. Bullivant, the sculptor. 

" What ?" inquired that gentleman. 

" Blyth's principles of criticism," answered Mr. Hemlock. 

" Oh, yes! extremely so," said Mr. Bullivant. 

*' Having glanced at Art Pastoral, as attempted in the * Gtd- 
den Age,' " pursued Valentine, turning over a leaf, " I will 
now, with your permission, proceed to Art Mystic and * Co- 
lumbus.' Art Mystic, I would briefly endeavour to define,aa8 
aiming at the illustration of fact on the highest imaginative 
principles. It takes a scene, for instance, from history, and 
represents that scene as exactly and naturally as possible. 
And here the ordinary thinker might be apt to say, Art Mystic 
has done enough." ("So it has," muttered Mr. Hemlock.) 
** On the contrary, Art Mystic has only begun. Besides the 
representation of the scene itself, the spirit of the age "— 
("Ah! quite right," said Lady Brambledown; "yes, yes, the 
spirit of the age.") — "the spirit of the age which produced 
that scene, must dso be indicated, mystically, by tne intro- 
duction of those angelic or infernal winged forms — those che- 
rubs and airy female geniuses — those demons and dragons of 
darkness — which so many illustrious painters have long since 
taught us to recognise as impersonating to the eye the good 
and evil influences. Virtue and Vice, Glory and Shame, Success 
and Pailure, Past and Future, Heaven and Earth — all on the 
same canvas." Here Mr. Blyth stopped again : this passage 
had cost him some trouble, and he was proud of having got 
smoothly to the end of it. 

" Glorious !" cried enthusiastic Mr. Qimble. 

" Turgid," muttered critical Mr. Hemlock. 



IM Sim MXD 

«< Yery,** MMited eomplint Mr. Bdfimt 
''Qo on — get to tte pietore— dim*i stop m 

Ltdr BramUedowxL " Blem mj wovl, hoir tke 

g|0tr This WM not directed at YalflBliiie (who, 
richly deserved it), but at the nnhapmr muimmt, 
made a second attempt to escape to tiie SBflmnng •bw uriiiy if 
the doorway, and had been belzmjed bj kia boota. 




^ To exemplify what has just been remarked, bj tke _ 
at my side," proceeded Mr. Blyth. *' The moment woofjkk t» 
be represented is sunrise on the 12th of October, IMS, wbmOL 
the great Cdumbus first saw land clearly at Utte and of Ide 
voyage. Observe, now, in the upper portioma of iiie eonm* 
vition, how the spirit of Ae a^ is myiticalh' developed b e lw e 
the vpecttAoT, Of the two winded female iffmB h oveiju g in 
the morning clouds, immediatdy over Columbus and hii 
the first is tne Spirit of Discovery, holding iiie orb of the 
in her left hand, and pointing witii a laurel crown (typiod of 
ColumbuB*B fame) towards the newly-discoverod CrontOMOt. 
The other figure symbolises the Spirit of Boyal Patronage, im* 
. personated by Queen Isabella, Columbus's warm firiend and 
• patron, who offered her jewels to pay his expenses, and who, 
throughout his perilous voyage, was with him m spirit, as lieve 
represented. The tawny figure with feathered head, floatmg 
luur, and wildly-extencfed pinions, soaring upward from th0 
weatem horizon, represents the G^us of Ai^rica adrasiciiig 
to meet her great discoverer ; while the shadowy counieiiaiieea» 
looming dimly through the morning mist behind her, are por- 
trait-types of Washington and Franklin, who would never WKWb 
flourished in America, if that continent had not been dieoo- 
vered, and who are here, therefore, associated prophetioally 
with the first voyagers from the Old "World to the New." 

Pausing once more, Mr. Blyth used his explanatory waad 
freely on the Spirit of Discovery, the Spirit of Boyal Patnmage^ 
and the Genius of America — ^not forgetting an indicative knock 
i^piece for the embryo physiognomies of Washington sod 
Eranklin. Bverybody s eyes followed the progress of the waxid 
vacantly ; but nooody spoke, except Mr. Hennlo^, who frowned, 
and whispered — '* Bmu !** to Mr. Bullivant ; who smiled, aood 
whiaperea — " Quite so," to Mr. Hemlock. 

^Jjet me now ask your attention," resumed Yalentine, "to 
tlie same mystic style of treatment, as carried from the aky 
into the sea. Writhing defeated behind Columbus's ahip, m 
the depths of the transparent Atlantic, you have shadowy tfpea 
of the difficulties and enemiea that the danntteaa navigator had 
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to oontend with. Cruelied headlong into the waten, Rnk» fint 
the Spirit of Superstition, delineated by monastie robea — tha 
oooncil of monks having set itself against Columbus from the 
very first. Behind the Spirit of Superstition, and impersonated 
by a fillet of purple grapes around her head, descends the Oe- 
mus of Portugal — the Portuguese having repulsed Columbus, 
and having treacherously sent out frigates to stop his disco* 
Tery, by taking him prisoner. The scaly forms entwined around 
these two, represent Envy, Hatred, Malice, Ignorance, and 
Crime generally ; and thus the mystic element is, so to speak, 
led through the sea out of the picture." 

(Another pause. Nobody said a word, but everybody was 
relieved by the final departure of the mystic element.) 

" All that now remains to be noticed," continued Mr. Blyth, 
" is the central portion of the composition, which is occupied 
by Columbus and his ships, and which represents the scene as 
it may actually be supposed to have occurred. Here we get 
to Beality, and to that sort of correctly-imitative art which is 
simple enough to explain itself. As a proof of this, let me 
point attention to the rig of the ships, the actions of the sailors, 
and, more than all, to Columbus himself Weeks of the- 
most laborious consultation of authorities of which the artist is 
capable, have been expended over the impersonation of that 
one figure, — expended, I would say, in obtaining that faithful 
representation of individual character, which it is my earnest 
desire to combine with the higher or mystic element. One in- 
stance of this fidelity to Naturo I may perhaps be permitted to 
point out in the person of Columbus, in conclusion. Pray 
observe him, standing rapturously on the high stern of his 
vessel — and oblige me, at the same time, by minutely inspect- 
ing his outstretched arms. First, however, let me remind you 
that this great man went to sea at the age of fourteen, and cast 
himself freely into all the hardships of nautical life ; next, lei 
me beg you to enter into my train of thought, and considet 
these hardships as naturally comprising, among other things, 
industrious haulings at ropes and manful tuggings at long oars ; 
and, finally, let me now direct your attention to the manner in 
which the muscular system of the famous navigator is deve- 
loped about the arms in anatomical harmony with this idest 
Follow the wand closely, and observe, bursting, as it were, 
through his sleeves, the characteristic vigour at Columbus's 
Biceps Flexor Cubiti " 

"Mercy on us! what's that?" cried Lady Brambledown« 
'^ Axnrthing improper?" 

^ dBie Biceps Flexor Cubiti, your ladyship," began tiie Doetori 
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ddighted to pour profesrional infonnation into the mind of a 
Dowager Countess, " may be literallj inteipreted aa the Two* 
Head^ Bender of the Elbow, and is a muscie situated on, wbaft 
we term, the Os " 

" Follow the wand, my dear madam, pray follow the wand I 
This is the Biceps,'* interrupted Valentine, tapping till the 
canvas quiyered again on the upper part of Columbus*! ansm, 
which obtruded Uieir muscular condition through a paur of 
tight-fitting chamoy. leather sleeyes. '* The Biceps, Lady Bram- 
bledown, is a tremendously strong musd o " 

** Which arises in the human body, your Ladyship/' inter- 
posed the Doctor, " by two heads " 

" Which is used," continued Valentine, cutting him shorts 
** I beg your pardon. Doctor, but this is important — ^which is 
used " 

" I beg yours," rejoined the Doctor, testily. " The origin of 
the muscle, or place where it arises, is the first thing to be 
described. The use comes afterwards. It is an axiom of 
tomical science " 

" But, my dear sir V* cried Valentine- 



" No," said the Doctor, peremptorily, " you must really ex- 
cuse me. This is a professional point, if I allow erroneous 
explanations of the muscular system to pass unchecked in my 
presence " 

" I don't want to make any !" cried Mr. Blyth, gesticulating 
violently in the direction of Columbus. " I only want to——?* 

" To describe the use of a muscle before you describe the 
place of its origin in the human body," persisted the Doctor. 
" No, my dear sir ! I can't sanction it. No, indeed ! I really 
can NOT sanction it !" 

" Will you let me say two words ?" asked Valentine. 

" Two hundred thousand, my good sir, on any other subject,** 
assented the Doctor, with a sarcastic smile ; " but on this sub- 
ject " 

" On art ?" shouted ^Ir. Blyth, with a tap on Columbus, 
which struck a sound from the canvas like a thump on a muffled 
drum. " On art, Doctor ? I only want to say that, as Colum- 
bus's early life must have exercised him considerably in haul- 
ing ropes and pulling oars, I have shown the large develop- 
ment of his Biceps muscle (which is principally used in those 
actions) through his sleeves, as a good characteristic point to 
insist on in his physical formation. — That's all ! As to the 
origin 

** The origin of the Biceps Flexor Culnti, your Ladyship^*' 
xesomed the pertinacious Doctor, "is by two heads. The 2mt 
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begins, if I may so express myself, tendinous^ from the glenoid 
cavi^ of the scapula " 

'* That man is a pedantic jackass," whispered Mr. Hemlock 
to his friend. 

" And yet he hasn't a bad head for a bust !" rejoined Mr* 
Bullivant. 

"Pray, Mr. Blyth," pleaded the polite and ever-admiring 
Mr. Qimble — " pray let me beg you, in the name of the com- 
pany, to proceed with your most interesting and suggestive 
explanations and views on art !'' 

"Indeed, Mr. Gimble," said Valentine, a little crest-fallen 
under the anatomical castigation inflicted on him by the Doc* 
tor, " I am very much delighted and gratified by your approval ; 
but I have nothing more to read. I thought that point about 
Columbus a good point to leave off with, and consioered that I 
might safely allow the rest of the picture to explain itself to 
the intelligent spectator." 

Hearing this, some of the spectators, evidently distrusting 
their own intelligence, rose to take leave — new visitors making 
their appearance, however, to fill the vacant chairs and receive 
Mr. Blyth*s hearty welcome. MeanwhiJe, through all the 
bustle of departing and arriving friends, and through all the 
fast-strenethening bum of general talk, the voice of the un- 
yielding doctor still murmured solenmly of "capsular liga- 
ments," "adjacent tendons," and "corracoid processes" to 
Lady Brambledown, who listened to him with satirical curio- 
sity, as a species of polite medical bufibon whom it rather 
amused her to become acquainted with. 

Among the next applicants for admission at the painting- 
room door were two whom Valentine had expected to see at a 
much earlier period of the day — Mr. Matthew Marksman and 
Zack. 

" How late you are !" he said, as he shook hands with young 
Thorpe. 

" I wish I could have come earlier, my dear fellow," answered 
Zack, rather importantly; "but I had some business to do" 
(he had been recovering his watch from the pawnbroker); 
"and my friend here had some business to do also" (Mr. 
Marksman had been toasting red herrings for an early dinner) ; 
" and so somehow we couldn't get here before. Mat, let me 
introduce you. This is my old friend, Mr. Blyth, whom I told 
you o£" 

Valentine had barely time to take the hand of the newgueft 
before his attention was claimed by fresh visitors. Yowoji 
Thorpe did the honours of the painting- room in the artitt^ 
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abMiioe. " Loti of people, as I told you. My friend*8 a grattl 
genius/' whispered Zack, wondering, as he spoke, whether the 
■oene of civilised life now displnyed before Mr. Marksman 
would at all tend to upset his barbarian self-possession. 

No : not in the least. There stood Mat, just as graTe, cool, 
and <j^uietly observant of things about him as ever. Neither 
the pictures, nor the conipnny, nor the staring of many eyes 
that wondered at his black skiill-cnp and scarred swarthy uuot^ 
were capable of disturbing the Olympian serenity of this 
Jupiter of the back-woudd. 

** There !" cried Zack, pointing triumphantly across the room 
to " Columbus." *' Cudgel your brains, old boy, and guess what 
that is a picture of, without coming to me to Lelp you." 

Mat attentively surveyed the figure of Columbus, the rig of 
his ship, and the wings of the typical female spirits, hovering 
overhead in the morning clouds — thought a little — then gravelj' 
and deliberately answered : — 

" Peter Wilkins taking a voyage along with his flying wives.** 

Zack pulled out his handkerchief, and stifled his laughter as 
well as he could, out of consideration for Mat, who, however, 
took not the smallest notice of him, but added, still staring 
intently at the picture : — 

" Peter Wilkins was the only book I had, when I was a lad 
aboard ship. I used to read it over and over again, at odds and 
ends of spare time, till I pn^tty nigh got it by heart. That was 
many a year ago ; and a good lot of what I knowed then I don't 
know now. But, mind ye, it's my belief that Peter TVilkina 
was something of a sailor." 

** Well ?" whispered Zack, humouring him, " suppose he 
was, what of that r"' 

'' Do you think a man as was anything of a sailor would ever 
be fool enough to put to sea in such a craft as that P" asked 
Mr. Marksman, pointing scornfully to Columbus's ship. 

" Hush ! old Rou^h and Tough : the j)icture hasn't anything 
to do with Peter Wilkins," said Zack. " Keep quiet, and wait 
here a minute for me. There are some friends of mine at the 
other end of the room that I must go and speak to. And, I 
say, if Blyth comes up to you and aslvH vou aoout the picture^ 
say it's Columbus, and remarkably like him." 

Iieft by himself. Mat looked about for better standing-room 
than he then happened to occupy ; and seeing a vacant spaoa 
left between the door-post and Mr. Blyth's bureau, retreated 
to it. Putting his hands in his pockets, he leaned comfartaUy 
Munst the wall, and began to examine the room and ewtn^ 
iSing in it at his leisure. It was not long, however, befioee as 
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WM difltnrbed. One of his neighboan, seeing that his bade 
was against a large paper sketch nailed on the wall behind hiniy 
told him blnntlj tnat he was doing mischief tiiere, and made 
him change his position. He moved accordingly to the door* 
post ; but eren here he was not left in repose. A fresh rrisy 
of visitors arriyed, and obliged him to make way for them to 
pass into the room — which he did by politely rolling himself 
round the door-post into the passage. 

As he disappeared in this way, Mr. Blyth bustled up to t&e 
place where Mist had been standing, and received his gu—U 
there, with great cordiality, but also with some appearance of 
flurry and perplexity of mind. The fact was, that Ladr 
Brambledown had just remembered that she had not examined 
Yakntine's woi^ yet, through one of those artistic tabes 
which effectively concentrate the rays of light on a picture^ 
when applied to the e^e. Elnowing, by former experienee, 
that the studio was furnished with one of these little instru- 
ments, her ladyship now intimated her ardent desire to use it 
instantly on " Columbus." Valentine promised to get it, with 
his usual ready politeness ; but he had not the slightest idea 
where it actufdly was, for all that. Among the litter of small 
things that had been cleared out of the way, when the painting- 
room was put in order, there were several which he vaguely re^ 
membered having huddled together for safety in the bottom of 
his bureau. The tube might possibly have been among them ; so 
in this place he determined to look tor it — being quite ignorant, 
if the search turned out unsuccessful, where he ought to look 
next. 

After begging the new visitors to walk in, he opened the 
bureau, which was large and old-fashioned, wifch a little bright 
key hanging by a chain that he unhooked from his watch- 
guard ; and began searching inside amid infinite confusion — all 
his attention concentrated in the effort to discover the lost 
tube. It was not to be found in the bottom of the bureau. 
He next looked, after a little preliminary hesitation, into a long 
narrow drawer opening beneath some pigeon-hole recesses at 
the back. 

The tube was not there, either ; and he shut the drawer to 
again, carefully and gently — for inside it was the Hair Bracelet 
that had belonged to Madonna's mother, lying on the white 
handkerchief, which had also been taken from the dead woman's 
pocket. Just as he closed the drawer, he heard footsteps at 
his right hand, and turned in that direction rather suspiciously 
— locking down t^e lid of the bureau as he looked round, it 
was only the cml Mr. Oimble, wanting to know what Mr. 
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Blyth was searchinff for, and whether he ooi!iId help him. T«» 
lemtine mentioned tne loss of the tube ; and Mr. Gimbk inu 
mediAtely volunteered to make one of pasteboard. "Tan 
flionsana thanks," said Mr. Blyth, hookmg the kejr to Ua 
watch-guard again, as he returned to Lady Brambl^sdown wiUi 
his friend. ** Ten thousand thanks ; but the worat of it i% I 
don't know where to find the pasteboard.'* 

If^ instead of turning to the rieht hand to speak to Mr. 
CKmble, Valentine had turned to we left, he would have seen 
that, just as he opened the bureau and began to search in it^ 
Mr. Marksman finding the way into the painting-room dear 
once more, had rollea himself quietly round the door-poit 
again ; and had then, just as quietly, hesnt forward a little, ao 
as to look sideways into the bureau with those observant eyaa 
of his which nothmg could escape, and which had been trained 
by his old Indian experience to be always unscrunulouslj' at 
work, watching something. Little did Mr. Bljth think, as be 
walked away, talking with Mr. Oimble, and carefully hooUnff 
his key on to its swivel again, that Zack's strange friend haid 
seen as much of the inside of the bureau as he had seen of it 
himself. 

'' He shut up his big box uncommon sharp, when that smilin* 
little chap come near him," thought Mat. " And yet there 
didn't seem nothing in it that strangers mightn't see. There 
wasn't no money there — at least none that I set eyes on. 
Well ! it*8 not my business. Let*s have another look at the 
picter." 

In the affairs of art, as in other matters, important discove- 
ries are sometimes made, and great e>'ent8 occasionally accom* 
plished, by very ignoble agencies, flat's deplorable ignorance 
of Painting in general, and grossly illiterate misunderstanding 
of the subject represented by Columbus in particular, seemed 
to mark him out as the last man in the world who could poe« 
sibly be associated with Art Mystic in the character of guard* 
ian genius. Yet such was the proud position which he was 
now selected by Fate to occupy. In plain words, Mr. Bl^rth*e 
greatest histoncal work had been for some little time in immment 
danger of destruction by falling ; and Mat*s *' look at the pio- 
ter," was the all-important look which enabled him to be the 
first person in the room who perceived that it was in peril. 

The eve with which Mr. Marksman now regarded the picture 
was certainly the eye of a barbarian ; but the eve with which 
he afterwards examined the siipports by which it was mu^ 
pended, was the eye of a sailor, and of a good practical carpenter 
to boot. He saw directly, that one of the two iron damps to 
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which the frame-lines of " Columbus" were attached, had been 
carelessly driven into a part of the wall that was not strong 
enough to hold it against the downward stress of the heavy 
frame. Little warning driblets of loosened plaster had been 
trickling down rapidly behind the canvas ; but nobody heard 
them fall in the general buzz of talking ; and nobody noticed 
the thin, fine crack above the iron clamp, which was now 
lengthening stealthily minute by minute. 

*' Just let me by, will you ?" said Mat quietly to some of 
his neighbours. " I want to stop those flying women and the 
man in the crank ship from coming down by the long run." 

Dozens of alarmed ladies and gentlemen started up from 
their chairs. Mat pushed through them unceremoniously ; and 
was indebted to his want of politeness for being in time to save 
the picture. With a grating crack, and an accompanying de- 
scent of a perfect slab of plaster, the loose clamp came clean 
out of the wall, just as Mat seized the unsupported end and 
side of the frame in his sturdy hands, and so prevented the 

Eicture from taking the fatal swing downwards, which would 
ave infallibly torn it from the remaining fastening, and pre- 
cipitated it on the chairs beneath. 

A prodigious confubion and clamouring of tongues ensued ; 
Mr. Blyth being louder, wilder, and more utterly useless in the 
present emergency than any of his neighbours. Mat, cool as 
ever, kept his hold of the picture ; and, taking no notice of 
the confused advice and cumbersome help offered to him, called 
to Zack to fetch a ladder, or, failing that, to " get a hoist *' on 
some chairs, and cut the rope from the clamp that remained 
firm. Wooden steps, as young Thorpe knew, were usually 
kept in the painting-room. Where had they been removed to 
now ? Mr. Bljth's memory was lost altogether in his excite- 
ment. Zack made a speculative dash at the flowing draperies 
which concealed the lumber in one comer, and dragged out the 
steps in triumph. 

" All right ; take your time, young 'un : there's a knife in 
my left-hand breeches' pocket," said Mat. " Now then, cut 
away at that bit of rope's-end, and hold on tight at top, while 
I lower away at bottom. Steady ! Take it easy, and — there 
you are ! " With which words, the guardian genius left Art- 
Mystic resting safely on the floor, and began to shake his coat- 
tails free of the plaster that had dropped on them. 

" My dear sir ! you have saved the finest picture I ever 
painted," cried Valentine, warmly seizing him by both hands. 
^I can't find words to express my gratitude and admiia- 
fcion " 
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^ Don't worry yourself about that,*' answered Mat ; " I don^i 
suppose I should understand jou if you could find 'em. If 
you want the picter put up again, I'll do it. And if you want 
the carpenter's muddle head punched, who put it up befino^ 
I shouldn't much mind doing that either," added Mat, looking 
at the hole from which the damp had been torn widi an 
pression of the profoundest worlmianlike disgust. 

A new commotion in the room — near the door this tim 
prevented Mr. Blyth from giving an immediate answer to the 
two friendly propositions just submitted to him. 

At the first alarm of danger, all the ladies — headed by the 
Dowager Countess, in whom the instinct of self-preservatioii 
was largely developed — ^had got as far away as they could fitun 
the falling picture, before they ventured to look round at the 

Srocess by which it was at last safely lauded on the floor. 
ust as this had been accomplished, Lady Brambledown — who 
stood nearest to the doorway — caught sight of Madouna in the 
passage that led to it. Mrs. Blvth bad heard the noise and 
confusion downstairs, and finding that her bell was not 
answered by the servants, and that it was next to impossible to 
overcome her lather's nervous horror of confronting the com- 
pany alone, had sent Madouna down-stairs with him, to assist 
in finding out what had happened in the studio. 

While descending the stairs with her companion, the girl 
had anticipated that they might easily discover whether any- 
thing was amiss, without going further than the passage, by 
merelv peeping through the studio door. But all chance of 
escaping the ordeal of the painting-room was lost the moment 
Lady Brambledown set eyes on her. The Dowager Counteai 
was one of IVIadonna's warmest admirers ; and now expressed 
that admiration by pouncing on her with immense affection and 
enthusiasm from the painting-room door-way. Other people, 
to whom the deaf and dumb girl was a much more interesting 
sight than " Columbus," or the " Golden Age," crowded 
round her ; all tr^-ing together, with great amiability and small 
intelligence, to explain what had happened by signs which no 
human being could possibly understand. Fortunately finr 
Madonna^ Zack (who ever since he had cut the picture down 
had been assailed by an incessant fire of questions about his 
strange friend, from dozens of inquisitive gentlemen) happened 
to look towards her, over the laciies' heads, and came directlT 
to explain the danger from which '' Columbus " had escwei 
She tried hard to get away, and bear the intelligence to Mml 
Bijrth ; but Lady Brambledown, feeling amiably unwilling t» 
resign her too soon, pitched on the poor engraver standing 
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tremulous iu tke passage, as being quite clever enough to carry 
a message up-stairs, and sent him off to take the ktest news 
from the studio to his daughter immediately. 

Thus it was that when Mr. Blyth left Zack's friend to see 
what was going on near the door, he found Madonna in the 
painting-room, surrounded hy sympathising and admiring 
ladies. The first words of explanation by which Lady Bram- 
bledown answered his mute look of enquiry, reminded him of 
the anxiety and alarm that his wife must have suffered ; and he 
ran up-stairs directly, promising to be back again in a minute 
or two. 

Mat carelessly followed Valentine to the group at the door- 
way—carelessly looked over some ladies' bonnets — and saw 
Madonna, offering her slate to the Dowager Coimtess at that 
moment. 

The sweet feminine gentleness and youthful softness of the 
girl's face, looked inexpressibly lovely, as she now stood shy 
and confused under the eager eyes that were all gazing on her. 
Her dress, too, had never more powerfully aided the natural 
attractions of her face and figure by its own loveable charms of 
simplicity and modesty, than now, when the plain grey merino 
gown, and neat little black silk apron which she always wore, 
were contrasted with the fashionable frippery of fine colours 
shining all around her. Was the rough Mr. Marksman him- 
self lured at first sight into acknowledging her influence ? If 
be was, his face and manner showed it very strangely. 

Almost at the instant when his eyes fell on her, that clay- 
cold change which had altered the colour of his swarthy cheeks 
in the hosier's shop at Dibbledean, passed over them again. 
The first amazed look that he cast on her, slowly darkened, 
while his eyes rested on her face, into a fixed, heavy, vacant 
stare of superstitious awe. He never moved, he hardly seemed 
to breathe, until the head of a person before him accidentally 
intercepted his view. Then he stepped back a few paces; 
looked about him bewildered, as if he had forgotten where he 
was ; and turned quickly tow ards the door, as if resolved to 
leave the room immediately. 

But there was some inexplicable influence at work in his 
heart that drew him back, in spite of his own will. He retraced 
bis steps to the group round Madonna — looked at her once 
more — and, from that moment, never lost sight of her till she 
went up stairs again. Whichever way her face turned, he fol- 
lowed the direction, outside the circle, so as to be always in 
front of it. When Valentine re-appeared in the studio, and 
Madonna besought him by a look, to set her free from general 
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idmirataoii, and nnd her back to Un. BIjiih, Mat was wat«h> 
ing her over the punter's shoulder. And when youag Thorpe^ 
who h&d devoted himielf to helping her in commuoiai 
with the riaitore, nodded to her aa she left the boom, his fi 
fiost the backwoods was close behind him. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

THK rt!a>Il!& OF THB CHII. 

Ms. Blyth!) \-iaitorB, now that their common oentn tflj 

traction had di^ppeared, either dispersed again in the paintwf- 
room, or approaclied the door to take tbeiT departure. Zaa, 
turning rouud sharply nftcr Madonna had left the studio, eai- 
couutcd liLH <]uet'r companion, who had not sitirred an inch 
wljUii utlicT j.tupl* ivvj-o iiti movmu ubuut him. 

" In the name of wonder, what has come to yon aow f Alt 
you iU ? Itave you hurt yourself with that picture ?" Mkad 
Zack, startled by the incomprehensible chan^ which he bdMU 
in his friend's face and manner. 

" Come out," said Mat. Young Thorpe looked at hin m 
amazement; eveu the sound of hia voice had altered ! 

"What's wrong P" asked Zack. No answer. Tbej wait 
q^uickly along the passage and down to the gardm ntah it 
sUence. As soon as they had got ioto one of the lon^^bj^ 
roads of the new suburb. Mat stopped short ; and, t u mm 
full on his companion, said: "Who is sheF" The mddM 
eagerness with which he spoke, so stiangely at varianos wM 
his usual deliberation of tciie and manner, made those tlnn 
common worda almost startling to hear. 

"She 7 Who do j'oiinieaoP" enquired young Tbome, 

" I mean that young woman they were all staring at.* 

Por a moment, Zatk coutemplated the aoziety viaible in Ui 
friend's fnce, with au expression of blank astonishment; ttai 
burst into one of his loudest, heartiest, and longest flta i£ 
laughter. " Ob, by Jove, I wouldn't have missed this tor jfly 
pounds. Here's old Hough and Tough smitten with the tvh> 
der passion, like all the rest of us ! Blush, you braiem oU 
beggar, blush I You've fallen in love with Madonna atflnl 
sight 1" 

" Damn yonr laughiog 1 Tell me who she ia" 
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" Tell you who she is P That's exactly what I can't do." 

" Why not ? What do you mean ? Does she belong to 
that painter-man ?" 

" Oh, fie, Mat ! You mustn't talk of a young lady belonging 
to anybody, as if she was a piece of furniture, or money in the 
Three per Cents, or something of that sort. Confound it man, 
don't snake me in that way ! You'll pull my arm off. Let me 
have my laugh, and I'll tell you every thing." 

" Tell it then ; and be quick about it." 

" Well, first of all, she is not Blyth's daughter — though 
some scandal-mongering people have said she is — " 

" Nor yet his wife ?" 

" Nor yet his wife. What a question ! He adopted her, as 
they call it, years ago, when she was a child. But who she is, 
or where he picked her up, or what is her name, Blyth never 
hoi told anybody, and never will. She's the dearest, kindest, 
prettiest bttle soul that ever lived ; and that's all I know 
about her. It's a short story, old boy ; but surprisingly ro- 
mantic — isn't it ?" 

Mat did not immediately answer. He paid the most 
breathless attention to the few words of information which 
Zack had given him — repeated them over again to himself — re- 
flected for a moment — ^then said — 

" Why won't the painter-man tell any body who she is ?" 

" How should I know ? It's a whim of his. And, I'll tell 
you what, here's a piece of serious advice for you : — If you 
want to go there agam, and make her acquaintance, don't you 
ask Blyth who she is, or let him fancy you want to know. He's 
touchy on that point-— I can't say why ; but he is. Eveir man 
has a raw place about him somewhere : that's Blyth s raw 
place, and it you hit him on it, you won't get inside of his 
nouse again in a hurr;^ , I can tell you." 

Still, Mat*8 attention fastened greedily on ever^ word^ 
still, his eyes fi^xed eagerly on his informant's face — still, he re- 
peated to himself what Zack was telling him. 

" By the bye, I suppose you saw the poor dear little soul is 
deaf and dumb," young Thorpe continued. " She's been so 
from a child. Some accident ; a fall, I believe. But it don't 
affect her spirits a bit. She's as happy as the day is long — 
that's one comfort." 

" Deaf and dumb ! So like her, it was a'most as awful as 
seeing the dead come to life again. She had Mary's turn with 
her head ; Mary's — poor creature ! poor creature !" He whis- 
pered those worde to himself, under his breath, his face turned 
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aside, his eyes wandering over the ground at hii Aed wi& a 
faint, troubled, vacantly anxious ezpreasion. 

*' Come ! come ! don*t be getting mto the dolefels alro^j^" 
cried Zac^k, administering an exhilarating thump on the ba^ 
to his friend. " Cheer up ! We're all in love with her ; jdolVi 
rowing in the same boat with Bullivant, and GKmble, and bm^ 
and lots more ; and you'll get used to it in time, like the leit 
of us. IMl act the generous ri\'al with you, brother Mat! 
You shall have all the benefit of my advice gratis ; and shall lay 
siege to onr little beauty in regular form. I don't think your 
o>vn oxpcricnoe among the wild Indians will help yon modi, 
over hon\ 1 1 ow do you mean to make love to her r Did joa 
ever make lovo to a Squaw ?" 

'*Sho isn't his wife; and she isn't his daughter; he wcn^t 
say where he ]>i<'kcd her up, or who she is." Repeating these 
wordn to hitnsi'If in a quick, quiet whisper, Mat did not Appav 
to bo listening to a single word that young Thorpe aaid. ffis 
mind was runniiic: now on one of the answers that he bad 
i^Testod from Joanna (3 rice, at Dibbledean — the answer whidi 
had infonned him that Mary's child had been bom alive! 

"Wake up, Mat! You shall have your fair chance with 
the lady, aloni^ with the rest of us ; and I'll undertake to qua- 
lify you on the spot for civilized courtship," continued Zack, 
pitilc.Hsly carryintir on hia joke. ** In the first place, always re- 
member that you mustn't go beyond admiration at a respectful 
distance, to begin with. At the second interview, you may 
make amorous faces at close quarters — what you adl lookmg 
unutterable things, you know. At the third, you may get 
bold, and trj' her with a little present. Lots of people have 
done that, before you. Oiinble tried it, and Bullivant wanted 

to ; but Blyth wouldn't let him ; and I mean to give her 

oh. by the bye, I have another important caution for you." 
Hen* he indul«T;ed himself in a fresh burst of laughter, excited 
by the remembrance of his interview with Mrs. Peckover, in 
Mr. Hlyth's hall. " Remember that the whole round of pi^ 
sents is oj)cn for you to choose from, except one ; and that one 
is a Hair Brar(»let." 

Zack's laughter came to an abnipt termination. Mat had 
raised his head suddenly, and was now staring him full in the 
face aijain, with a bright, searching look — an expreaaion in 
which siispicious amazement and doubting curiosity were Terr 
stranpjely minL:led togi'tluT. 

" You're not anpry with me for cracking a few resfieetaUo 
old jokes ?" said Za<'k. '* Have I said anything P — Stop ! jaSy I 
have, thoutrh I didn't mean it. You looked up at me in tiiaft 
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eayage manner, when I iramed you not to give her a Hair 
Bracelet. Surely you don't think me brute enough to make 
fiin of your not having any hair on your own head to give any- 
body ? Surely you have a better opinion of me than that ? I 
five you my word of honour, I never thought of you, or yoiir 
ead, or that infernal scalping business, when I said whut I 
did. It was true — it happened to me^ 

" How did it happen?" said Mat, with eager, ano^ry ciinoHity. 

" Only in this way. I wanted to give her a Hair Bracelet 
myself — my hair and Blyth's, and so on. And an addle-headed 
old woman who seems to know Madonna (that's a name we 
give her) as well as Blyth himself, and keeps what she knows 
just as close, got me into a comer, and talked nonsense about 
the whole thing, as old women will" 

** What did she say r'" asked Mat, more eager, more angry, 
and more curious than ever. 

" She talked nonsense, I tell you. She said a Hair Bracelet 
would be imlucky to Madonna ; and then told me Madonna had 
one already ; and then wouldn't let me ask Blyth whether it was 
true, because I should get her into dreadful trouble if I said 
anything to him about it; besides a good deal more which 
you wouldn't care to be bothered with. But I have told you 
enough — haven't I ? — to show I was not thinking of you, when 
I said that just now by way of a joke. Come, shake hands, 
old fellow. You're not offended with me, now I have explained 
ever3rthing ?" 

Mat gave his hand, but he put it out like a man groping in 
the dark. His mind was full of that memorable letter about 
a Hair Bracelet, which he had found in the box given to him by 
Joanna G-rice. 

" A Hair Bracelet ?" he said, vacantly. 

" Don't be sulky !" cried Zack, clapping him on the shoulder. 

" A Hair Bracelet is unlucky to the young woman — and she's 
got one already" (he was weighing attentively the lightest 
word that Zack had spoken to him). " "What's it like ?" he 
ftsked aloud, turning suddenly to young Thorpe. 

« What's what like ?" 

« A Hair Bracelet." 

" Still harping on that, after all my explanations ! Like ? 
Why it's hair plaited up, and made to fasten round the wrist, 
with gold at each end to clasp it by. What are you stopping 
for again ? I'll tell you what. Mat, I can make every allowance 
for a man in your love-struck situation ; but if I didn't kuow 
how you had been spending the morning, I should say you 
were drunk." 
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They had been walking along qoicklj, while Mat aaked wU 
a Hair Bracelet was like. But no sooner had Zack told hui 
than he came to a dead pause— started and changed oolo!iz^-« 
opened his lips to speak — then checked himself, and remained 
silent. The information which he had just received had rs* 
called to him a certain object that he had seen in the drawer of 
Mr. Blyth*H bureau ; and the resemblance between the two had 
at once flashed upon him. The importance which this disco- 
very assumed in his eyes, in connection with what he had 
already heard, may be easily estimated, when it is remembered 
that his barbarian life had kept him totally ignorant that a Hair 
Bracelet is in England one of the commonest ornaments of 
woman's wear. 

"Are we going to stop here all day?" asked Zack« "If 
you're turning from sulky to sentimental again, I shall go back 
to Blyth's, and pave the way for you with Madonna, old boy !* 
He turned gaily in the direction of Valentine's house, as he 
said those words. 

Mat did not offer to detain him; did not say a word at 
parting. He passed his hand wearily over his eyes as Zack 
left him. *' I'm sober," he said vacantly to himself; ** I'm not 
dreaming ; I'm not light-headed, though I feel a'most like it. 
I saw that young woman as plain as I see them houses in front 
of mo now ; and by God, if she had been Mary's ghoet^ she 
couldn't have been more like her !" 

He stopped. His hand fell to his side ; then fastened me- 
chanically on the railings of a house near him. His rongh, 
misshapen fingers trembled round the iron. Bocollections that 
had slumbered for years and years past, were awakening anin 
awfully to life within him. ^'hrough the obscurity and obli- 
vion of long absence, through the changeless darkness of the 
tomb, there was shining out now, vivid and solemn on his 
memory, tlje image — as slie had been in her youth-time — of 
the dead woman whose name was " Mary." And it was only 
the sight of that young girl, of that poor, shy, gentle, deaf and 
dumb creature, that had wrought the miracle ! 

He tried to shake himself clear of the influences which were 
now at work on him. He moved forward a step or two, and 
looked up. Zack ? — where was Zack ? 

Away, at the other end of the solitary suburban street, jnat 
visible sauntering along and swinging his stick in his hand. 

Without knowing why he did so, Mat turned instantly and 
walked after him, calling to him to come back. The third 
summons reached him : he stopped, hesitated, made comic ges- 
ticulations with his stick in the air— then began to retnoe hia 
Btcps. 
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The effort of walking and calling after liim, had turned 
Mat's thoughts in another direction. They now occupied 
themselves again with the hints that Zack had dropped of some 
incomprehensible connection between a Hair Bracelet, and the 
young girl who was called by the strange name of " Madonna." 
With the remembrance of this, there came back also the recol- 
lection of the letter about a bracelet, and its enclosure of hair, 
which he had examined in the lonely cattle-shed at Dibbledean, 
and which still lay in the little box bearing on it the name of 
" Mary Grice." 

" Well !" cried Zack, speaking as he came on. " "Well, Cu- 
pid ! what do you want with me now ?" 

Mat did not immediately answer. His thoughts were still 
travelling back cautiously over the ground which they had 
already explored. Once more, he was pondering on that little 
circle of plaited hair, having gold at each end, and looking just 
big enough to go round a woman's wrist, which he had seen in 
the drawer of Mr. Blyth's bureau. And once again, the iden- 
tity between this object and the ornament which young Thorpe 
had described as being the thing called a Hair Bracelet, began 
Burely and more surely to establish itself in his mind. 

" Now then, don't keep me waiting," continued Zack, laugh- 
ing again as he came nearer ; " clap your hand on your heart, 
and give me your tender message for the future Mrs. Marks- 
man." 

It was on the tip of Mat's tongue to emulate the communi- 
cativeness of young Thorpe, and to speak unreservedly of what 
Be had seen in the drawer of the bureau — but he suadenly re- 
strained the words just as they were dropping from his lips. 
At the same moment his eyes began to lose their vacant per- 
turbed look, and to brighten again with something of craft and 
cunning, added to their customary watchful expression. 

" What's the young woman's real name ?" he asked care 
lessly, just as Zack was beginning to banter him for the third 
time. 

" Is that all you called me back for ? Her real name's Mary." 

Mat had made his inquiry with the air of a man whose 
thoughts were far away from his words, and who only spoke 
because he felt obliged to say something. Zack's reply to his 
question startled him into instant and anxious attention. 

"Mary !" he repeated in a tone of surprise. "What else, 
besides Mary ?" 

" How should I know ? Didn't I try and beat it into your 
muddled old head, half-an-hour ago, that Blyth won't tell 
his friends anything about her P" 
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There was another pause. The secrecy in which Mr. 
chose to conceal Madonna's histoiy, and the sequestered 
in the innermost drawer of his bureau where he kept the 
Bracelet, be<^an va^ely to connect themselves together m 
I^Iat's mind. A curious smile hovered about his lips, and the 
cunninnr look brightened in his eyes. " The Fainter- Ikfan won*t 
tell any thill 22: about her, wou*t he ? Perhaps that thing in his 
drawer will/* He muttered the words to nimself, putting his 
hands in hi^ pockets, and mechanically kicking away a stone 
which happened to lie at his feet on the pavement. 

'* What an^ you grumbling about now r" asked Zack. " Bo 
rou think Tm goin^ to stop here all day for the pleasure of 
eurinp: you talk to yourself?" As he spoke, he vivaciously 
rai)ped his friend on the shoulder with his stick. ** Trust me to 
pave the way for you with Madonna !" he called out miachiev- 
ouhIv, as he turned back in the direction of Mr. Blyth*s house 

" TruHt 7tie to have another look at your friend's Hair Brace- 
let/* said Mat quietly to himself. "Til handle it this tims^ 
befoni Vm many days older/' 

He nodded over his shoulder at Zack, and walked awsj 
quickly in the direction of Kirk Street. 



i 



CHAPTER VII. 

TUE BOX OF LETTEKS. 

The first thing Mat did when he got to his lodgings, was to 
fill and light his pipe. He then sat down on his bear-skins, 
and dragged the boi close to him which he had brought fiom 
Dibbledean. 

4.1 though the machinery of Mat's mind was constructed at 
very clumsy and barbaric materials j although book-learning 
had never oiled it, and wise men's talk had never quickened 
it ; nevcrtlielesB, it always contrived to work on — much as it 
was working now — until it readied, sooner or later, a practical 
result. Solitude and Peril are stem S(;hool masters, but they 
do their duty for good or evil, thoroughly with some men ; and 
they had done it thoroughly, amid the rocks and wildernesses 
of the great American continent, with Mat. 

Many a pipe did he empty and fill again, many a dark change 
passed over his heavy features, as he now pondered long and 
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laborioTuIy OTer ererj word of the dialogue itet had jmrt been 
held between himBelf and Zack. But not bo much m fifB 
minutes out of all the time he thus consumed, was, in any true 
sense of the word, time wasted. He had sat down to his first 
pipe, resolved that, if any human means could compass it, he 
would find out how the young girl whom he had seen in Mr. 
Blyth's studio, had first come there, and who she really was. 
When he rose up at last, and put the pipe away to cool, he had 
thought the matter fairly out from beginning to end, had 
arrived at his conclusions, and had definitely settled bis future 
plans. 

Eeflection had strengthened him in the resolution to follow 
his first impulse when he parted from Zack in the street, and 
begin the attempt to penetrate the suspicious secret that hid 
fipom him and from every one the origin of Valentine's adopted 
child, by getting possession of the Hair Bracelet which he had 
seen laid away in the inner drawer of the bureau. As for anv 
assignable reason for justifying him in associating this Han* 
Bracelet with Madonna, he found it, to his own satisfaction, in 
young Thorpe's account of the strange words spoken by 
Mrs. Peckover in Mr. Blvth's hall — the suspicions resulting 
from these hints being also immensely strengthened, by his 
recollections of the letter signed " Jane Holdsworth," and eon- 
taining an enclosure of hair, which he had examined in the 
cattle-shed at Dibbledean. 

According to that letter, a Hair Bracelet (easily recognisable 
if still in existence, by comparing it with the hau* enclosed in 
Jane Holdsworth's note) had once been the property of Maay 
Qrice. According to what Zack had said, there was apparently 
some incomprehensible confusion and mystery in connection 
with a Hair Bracelet and the young woman whose extraor- 
dinary likeness to what Mary Grice had been in her girlhood, 
had first suggested to him the purpose he was now pursuing. 
Lastly, according to what he himself now knew, there was 
actually a Hair Bracelet Ijiag in the innermost drawer of Mr. 
Blyth's bureau — this latter fragment of evidence assuming in 
his mind, as has been already remarked, an undue significance 
in relation to the fragments preceding it, from his not knowing 
that hair bracelets are found in most houses where there are 
women in a position to wear any jewellery ornament at all. 

Vague as they might be, these coincidences were sufficient 
to startle him at first — then to fill him with an eager, devour- 
ing curiosity — and then to suggest to him the uncertain and 
desperate course which he was now firmly resolved to follow. 
How he was to gain possession of the Hair Bracelet without 
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Mr. Bljtb's knowledge, and without exciting the sliffhtest 

Eicion in the painter*8 family, he had not yet determined. But 
e was resolved to have it, he was perfectlj unscmpulous aa to 
means, and he felt certain beforehand of attaining faia object 
Whither, or to what excesses, that object injigfat lead him, be 
never stopped and never cared to consider, ^e awful fiuse of 
the dead woman (now fixed for ever in his memoiy bj the 
living copy of it that his own eyes had beheld) seemed to be 
driving him on swiftly into unknown darkness, to bring him 
out into unexpected light at the end. The influence which 
was thus sternly at work in him was not to be questioned — it 
was to be obeyed. 

His resolution in reference to the Hair Bracelet waa not 
more firmly settled than his resolution to keep his real aenaa- 
tions on seeing ]Sradonna, and the purpose which had grown 
out of them, a profound secret from young Thorpe, who waa 
too warmly ^Ir. Blyth's friend to be trusted. Every word 
that Zack hnd let slip, had been of vital importance, hitherto ; 
every word that mignt yet escape him, might be of the most 
precious use for future guidance. " If it's his fun and fancy," 
mused Mat, *' to f^o on thinking I*m sweet on the girl, let him 
think it. The more he thinks, the more he'll talk. All I've 
got to do is to hold in ; and then he*s sure to let ouV^ 

While schooling himself thus as to his future conduct 
towards Zack, he did not forget another person who waa leea 
close at hand certainly, but who might also be turned to good 
account. Before he fairly decided on his plan of action, he 
debated with himself the propriety of returning to Dibblediean, 
and forcing from the old woman, Joani|a Grice, more informa- 
tion than she had been willing to give \\m. at their first inter- 
view. But, on reflection, he considered that it was better to 
leave this as a resource to be tried, in case of the fiiilure of hia 
first experiment with the Hair Bracelet. One look at that — 
one close comparison of the hair it was made of, with the 
surplus hair which had not been used by the jeweller, in Maiy 
Grice's bracelet, and which had been returned to her in her 
friend's letter — was all he wanted in the first place ; for thia 
would be enough to clear up every present uncertainty and 
suspicion connected with the ornament in the drawer of Mr. 
Blyth's bureau. 

These were mainly the resolutions to which his long medi- 
tation had now crookedly and clumsily conducted him. Hia 
next immediate business was to examine those letters in the 
box, which be had hitherto not opened; and also to 
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himself of the enclosure of hair, in the letter to ''Maiy Gbice/* 
BO that he might have it always about him ready for any emer- 
gency. 

Before he opened the box, however, he took a quick, impa- 
tient turn or two up and down his miserable little room. !Not 
once, since he had set forth to return to his own coimtry, and 
to the ciyilization from which, for more than twenty years, he 
had been an outcast, had he felt (to use his favourite expres- 
sion) that he was '' his own man again," imtil now. A thrill 
of the old, breathless, fierce suspense of his days of deadly peril 
ran through him, as he thought on the forbidden secret 
into which he was about to pry, and for the discovery of which 
he was ready to dare any hazard and use any means. " It goes 
through and through me, a'most like dodging for life again 
among the bloody Indians," muttered Mat to himself, as he 
trod restlessly to and fro in his cage of a room, rubbing all the 
while at the scars on his face, as his way was when any new 
excitement got the better of him. 

At the very moment when this thought was rising ominously 
in his mind, Valentine was expounding anew the whole scope 
and object of " Columbus" to a fresh circle of admiring specta- 
tors — while his wife was interpreting to Madonna above stairs 
Zack's wildest jokes about his friend's love-stricken condition ; 
and all three were laughing gaily at a caricature, which he 
was maliciously drawing for them, of " poor old Mat" in the 
character of a scalped Cupid. Even the little minor globe of 
each man's social sphere has its antipodes-points ; and when it 
is aU bright sunshine in one part of the mmiature world, it ig 
all pitch darkness, at the veir same moment, in another. 

Mat's face had grown suddenly swarthier than ever, while he 
walked across his room, and said those words to himself which 
have just been recorded. It altered again, though, in a minute 
or two, and turned once more to the cold clay-colour which had 
overspread it in the hosier's shop at Dibbledean, as he returned 
to bis bear- skins and opened the box that had belonged to 
« Mary Grice." 

He took out first the letter with the enclosure of hair, and 
placed it carefully in the breast pocket of his coat. He next 
searched a moment or two for the letter superscribed and 
signed by Joanna Grice ; and, having found it, placed it on 
one side of him, on the floor. After this he paused a moment, 
looking into the box with a curious, scowling sadness on his 
£&ce ; while bis hand vacantly stirred hither and thither the 
difierent objects that lay about among the papers — the gaily- 
bound album, the lace-coliar, the dried flower-leaves, and the 
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other little womanly fummmiimn lAiek laid 



Then he besan to collect together all the letten in tiie 
Hsfiiie got them into hia hvidB — amaa tied vp in a _ 
Bone looae — he spread them out befcva him on hv Iibl 



dzaaring up an end of one of ^e benp-AinB mm kin Ini tm 




them to lie on convenienilj. He henn hf eaamamgp tna ait 
dvBMea. They were all directed to ''Mazj Gfkeb*' in Ite i 
dear, careful, aharpl j-ahaped handwriting. Thov^ tihej 
letters in form, th^ proved to be onlj notea in anhatanm, 
he opened them : the writing, in some, not extending' to 
than four or fime linea. At least fifteen or twenlj wwa es^ 
pnmedf with unimportant Tariationa, in thia finrn:— 

''My dbabsst Mast — ^Pray try all you can to meflt wm 
tomorrow evening at the usual place. I have bemwaitiBV 
nnd longing for you in vain to-day. Only think of m§^ lovc^ aa 
I am now, and always, thinking of you ; and I know you will 
come. Ever and only yours, A. G*** 

All these notes were signed m the same way, merely wiHk 
initial letters. They contamed nothing in the sluqM of a daftiB^ 
except the day of the week on which they had been w ritten ; 
and they had evidently been delivered by some piivate meanab 
for there did not appear to be a post-mark on any of thcnu 
One after another Mat opened and glanced at tnrm them 
tossed them aside into a heap. He pursued thia employment 
quietly and methodically ; but as he went on with it, a atranga 
look flashed into his eyes from time to time, giving to them a 
certain sinister brightness which altered very remaikably tlie 
whole natural expression of his face. 

Other letters, somewhat longer than the note already auoted, 
flued no better at his hands. Dry leaves dropped-out ot aoacie^ 
aa he threw them aside ; and little water-colour drawinga of 
rare flowers fluttered out of others. Hard botanical namea 
which he could not spell through, and descriptiona of planta 
which he could not understand, occurred here and there in 
poatecripts and detached passages of the longer lettera. Bnfc 
■till, whether long or short, they bore no signature but the 
initials *' A. C. ;'* still the dates luSbrded no ii&rmatian of the 
year, month, or place in which they had been written; and 
atill Mat quietly and quickly tossed them aside one after 
the other, without so much as a word or a aigk tmt^mg him, 
but with that miniAer brightnesa flashing into fada eyea fient 
time to time« Oat of the whole nnmber of the letteEs, thoDa 
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^ere only two tiiat be read more than once through, and then 
pondered over anxiously, before he threw them firom bim like 
the rest. 

The first of the two was expressed thus .— 

" I shall bring the dried ferns and the passion flower for your 
album with me this evening. You cannot imagine, dearest, 
how happy and how Tain I feel at having made you as enthu- 
siastic a botanist as I am myself. Since you have taken an 
interest in my favourite pursuit, it has been more exquisitely 
delightful to me than any words can express. I believe that I 
never really knew how to touch tender leaves tenderly until 
now, when I gather them with the knowledge that they are all 
to be shown to yow, and all to be placed in your dear hand. 

** Do you know, my own love, I thought 1 detected an altera- 
tion in you yesterday evening ? I never saw you so serious. 
And then your attention often wandered; and, besides, you 
looked at me once or twice quite strangely, Mary. — I mean 
strangely, because your colour seemed to be coming and going 
constantly without any imaginable reason. I really fancied, as 
I walked home — and I fancy still — that you had something to 
say, and were afraid to say it. Surely, love, you can have no 
secrets from me ! — But we shall meet to-night, and then you 
will tell me everything (will you not ?) without reserve. Fare- 
well, dearest, till seven o'clock." 

Mat slowly read the second paragraph of this letter twice 
over, abstractedly twisting about his great bristly whiskers 
between his finger and thumb. There was evidently something 
in the few lines which he was thus poring over, that half sad- 
dened, half perplexed bim. "Whatever the difficulty was, he 
gave it up, and went on doggedly to the next letter, which was 
an exception to the rest of tbe collection, for it had a post- 
mark on it. He had failed to notice this, on looking at the 
outside ; but he detected directly on glancing at the inside that 
it was dated difierently from those which had gone before it. 
Under the day of the week was written the word "London" 
— noting which, he began to read the letter with some appear- 
ance of anxiety. It ran thus : 

" I write, my dearest love, in the greatest possible agitation 
and despair. All the hopes I felt, and expressed to you, that 
my absence would not last more than a few days, and that I 
should not be obliged to. journey farther from Dibbledean than 
London, have been entirely frustrated. I am absolutely com- 
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pelled to eo to Qennmzij, and wmj be amy m long •■ time or 
four months. You see, I tell jou tiie wont at onoe^ Uttjt 
because I know your courafie and High spirit, and bd, ama 
that you will bear up bravefy aeainst this unforeaeea pwtii^ 
for both our sakes. How glad I am that I gare yon my hmt 
for your Bracelet, when I did ; and that I got yonn in tetoni I 
It will be such a consolation to both of ua to hate our keip* 
Bakes to look at now. 

** If it only rested with m^ to eo or not, no earthly conaidBr- 
ation should induce me to take this ioumey. But the rigfita 
and interests of others are concemea in my setting forth ; and 
I must, therefore, depart at the expense of my own wiahea, and 
my own happiness. I go this very day, and can only ateil a 
few minutes to write to you. My pen hurries over uie piper 
without stopping an instant — I am so agitated that I haralf 
know what 1 am saying to you. 

^'^ anything, dearest Mary, could add to my sense of the nva* 
fortune of being obliged to leave you, it would be the Mpiehm* 
aion which I now feel, that I may have ignorantly offendEed ywi» 
or that something has happened v/hich you don't like to tell me. 
Ever since I noticed, ten dAys ago, that little alteration in yonr 
manner, I have been afraid you had something on your mind 
that you were unwilling to confide to me. The very last time 
we saw each other I thought you had been crying ; and I am 
sure vou looked away uneasily, whenever our eyes met. What ^ 
is it r Do relieve my anxiety by telling me what it is in your 
first letter ! The moment I eet to the other side of the Cnan* 
nel, I will send you word where to direct to. I will write 
constantly — mind you write constantly too. Love me, and 
remember mc always, till I return, never, I hope, to leave you 
again. — A.C." 

Over this letter. Mat meditated long before he quietly cast 
it away among the rest. When he had at lost thrown it firom 
him there remained only three more to examine. They proved 
to be notes of no consequence, and had been evidently written 
at an earlier period than the letters he had iust read. Aft^ 
hastily looking them over, he searched carefully all through tto 
box, but no papers, of any sort remained in it. That hurried 
letter, with its abrupt announcement of the writer's departure 
firom England, was the latest in date — the last of the aeries I 

After he had made this discovery, he sat for a little while 
Tacantly gazing out of the window. His sense of the useleas 
result to which the search he had been prosecuting had lad 
him, thus far, seemed to have robbed him of half ma energy 
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already. He looked once or twice at the letter superscribed by 
Joanna GTioe> mecbanicaUj reading along the line on the 
cover : — " Justification of mj conduct towards my niece,"^ 
but not attempting to examine what was written inside. It> 
was only after a long interval of hesitation and delay that he 
at last roused himself. " I must sweep these things out of the 
way, and read all what I've got to read before Zack comes in," 
he said to himself, gathering up the letters heaped at his feet, 
and thrusting them all back again together, with an oath, into 
the box. 

He listened carefully once or twice after he had shut down 
the lid, and while he was tying the cords over it, to ascertain 
whether his wild young friend was opening the street door yet, 
or not. How short a time he had passed in Zack*s company, 
yet how thoroughly well he knew him, not as to his failings 
only, but as to his merits besides ! How wisely he foreboded 
that his boisterous fellow-lodger would infallibly turn against 
him as an enemy, and expose him without an instant's hesita* 
tion, if young Thorpe got any hint of his first experimental 
scheme for discovering poor Mr. Blyth's anxiously- treasured 
secret by underhand and treacherous means ! Mat's cunning 
had proved an invaluable resource to him on many a critici^ 
occasion already ; but he had never been more admirably served 
by it than now, when it taught him to be cautious of betraying 
himself to Zack. 

For the present theie seemed to be no danger of interruption. 
He corded up the box at his leisure, concealed it in its accus- 
tomed place, took his brandy-bottle from the cupboard, opened 
Joanna Grice's letter — and still there was no sound of any 
one entering, in the passage downstairs. Before he began to 
read, he drank some of the spirit from the neck of the bottle. 
Was there some inexplicable dread stealing over him at the 
mere prospect of examining the contents of this one solitary 
letter ? 

It seemed as if there was. His finder trembled so, when he 
tried to guide himself by it along each successive line of the 
cramped writing which he was now attempting to decipher, 
that ne had to take a second dram to steady it. And when he 
at length fairly began the letter, he did not pursue his occu- 
pation either as quietly or as quickly as be had followed it be- 
fore. Sometimes he read a line or two aloud, sometimes he- 
overlooked s,everal sentences, and went on to another part of 
the long narrative— now growling out angry comments on what 
he was reading ; and now dashing down the paper impatiently 
on his knees, with fierce outbursts of oaths, which he had 
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picieH up in tho terrible awearing-school of tlie CalifimuB 
gold minoH. 

lit* ^e^'an, however, with perfect regulArilr at the prcyper 
purl of the letter; sitting as near to the wiiufoir as be eoold, 
and ^Inntinjn; the closely written page before him, bo as to gm 
himself the full benefit of all the afternoon light which stiD 
flowed into the room. 



CHAPTEE Vin. 

JOANNA ORICE's KASRATIVE. 

** I INTEND Ihis letter to be read after mj death, and I pnrpoie 
eaiiinjL; it nliiiuly a Justification of my conduct towwla my 
^'i(*ee. ^ot because I think my conduct wants any excuse-* 
but because others, ij^orant of my true motives, may think 
that my actions want justify iu^, and may wickedly condemn 
me, unless T inak(j sonio such statement in my o^vn defence as 
the nn^seiit. Then^ may still be living one member of my late 
brother's family, whose voice would, I feel sure, be raised 
aji^airist mo for what I have done. The relation to whom I 
refer has been '* 

(Hero Mat, who had read carefully thus far, grow impatient; 
and growling out some angry worcis, guided himselt hastily 
down tho letter with his finger till he arrived at the second 
paragraph.) 

*• It was in the April month of 1827 that the vilLun 

who was tho ruin of my niece, and the dishonour of the once 
respectable family to which she bclonffcd, first came to Dibble- 
dean. He took the little four room cottage called Jay*8 Cot- 
tage, which wa*i then to be let furnished, and which stands out 
of the town about a quarter of a mile down Church-lane. He 
called himself 31r. Carr, and the few letters that came to him 
were directed to * Arthur Carr, Esq.' 

" lie was quite a young man, — I should say not more than 
four or five and twenty — very quiet mannered and delicate — 
or rather effeminate looking, as 1 thought — ^for he wore his 
hair quite long over his shoulders, in the foreign way, and had 
a clear, soft complexion, almost like a woman's. Though he 
appeared to be a gentleman, he always kept out of the wagr of 
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making acquaintances among the respectable fiimiliea about 
Dibbledean. He had no friends of his own to come and see 
him that I heard of, except an old gentleman who might have 
been his father, and who came once or twice. His own account 
of himself was, that he came to Jay's Cottage for quiet, and 
retirement, and study ; but he was very reserved, and would 
let nobody make up to him until the miserable day when he 
and my brother Joshua^ and then my niece Mary, all got a&. 
quainted together. 

" Before I go on to anything else, I must say first, that Mr. 
Carr was what they call a botanist. Whenever it was fine, he 
was always out of doors, gathering bits of leaves, which it 
seems he carried home iu atin case, and dried, and kept by him. 
He hired a gardener for the bit of ground round about 
Jay*8 Cottage; and the man told me once, that his master 
knew more about flowers and how to grow them than anybody 
he ever met with. Mr. Carr used to make little pictures, too, 
of flowers and leaves set together in patterns. These things 
were thought very odd amusements for a young man to take up 
with ; but he was as fond of them as others of his age might 
be of hunting or shooting. He brought down many books 
with him, and read a great deal ; but from all that I heard, he 
■pent more time over his flowers and his botany than anything 
eiae. 

" "We had, at that time, the two best shops in Dibbledean. 
Joshua sold hosiery, and I carried on a good dress-making and 
general millinery business. Both our shops were under tlie 
same roof, with a partition wall between. One day Mr. Carr 
came in Joshua's shop, and wanted sometliing which my bro- 
ther had not got as ready to hand as the common things that 
the townspeople generally bought. Joshua begged him to sit 
down for a few minutes ; but Mr. Carr (the parlour door at 
the bottom of the shop being left open) happened to look into 
the garden, which he could see very well through the window, 
and said that he would like to wait there, and look at the 
flowers. Joshua was only too glad to have his garden taken 
such notice of, by a gentleman who was a botanist; so he 
diowed his customer in there, and then went up into the ware- 
house to look for what was wanted. 

" My niece, Mary, worked in my part of the house, along 
with the other young women. The room they used to be in 
looked into the garden ; and from the window my niece muat 
have seen Mr. Carr, and must have slipped down stairs (I not 
being in the way just then) to peep at the strange gentleman-— 
0r, more likely, to make believe she was accidentally walking in 
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the garden, and so get notioed bj liim. All I knmr k, tbift 
when I came up into the workroom and found die waa 
not there, and looked out of the window, I aaw her, and 
Joshua, and Mr. Carr alll standing together on the grais plot^ 
the Btnmge gentleman talking to her quite intimate, with a 
flower in his hand. 

" I called out to her to come back to her work direct^. 
She looked up at me, smiling m her bold impudent waj, and 
said : — ' Father has told me I may stop and leam what this 
gentleman is so kind as to teach me about mj geraniuma.* 
After that, I could say nothing more before the stranger : and 
when he was gone, and she came back triiunphinff, and brag^ 
ing, and singing about the room, more like a mad plaj-actre» 
thAn a decent young woman, I kept quiet and bore with her 
provocation. iBiit I went down to my brother Joshua the 
same day, and talked to him seriously, and warned him that 
she ought to be kept stricter, and ne^^er let to have her own 
way, and offered to keep a strict hand over her myself, if he 
would only support me properly. But he put me off with 
careless, jesting words, which he learned to repent of bitterly 
afterwards. 

'' Joshua was as pious and respectable a man as ever lived : 
but it was his misfortune to be too easy-tempered, and too 
proud of his daughter. Having lost his wife, and his eldest 
Doy and girl, he seemed so fond of Mary, that he could deny 
her nothing. There was, to be sure, another one left of hia 
family of children, who ** 

(Here, again, Mat lost patience. He had been muttering to 
himseli' angrily for the last minute or two, while he read — and 
now once more he passed over several lines of the letter, and 
went on at once to a new paragraph.) 

** I have said she was vain of her good looks, and bold, and 
flighty ; and I must now add, that she was also hasty and pas- 
sionate, and reckless. But she had wheedling ways with her, 
which nobody was sharp enough to see through but me. When 
I made complaints agamst her to her father, and proved that I 
was right in making them, she always managed to get him to 
forgive her. She behaved, from the outset, (though I stood in 
the place of a mother to her,) as perversely towards me aa 
usual, in respect to Mr. Carr. It had flattered her pride to be 
noticed and oowed to just as if she was a bom lady, by a gen* 
tleman, and a customer at the shop. And the very same even* 
ing, at tea time, she undid before my face the whole effect oC 
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tlie good advice I had been giving her father. What Witb 
jumping on his knee, kissing him, tying and untying his cravat, 
sticking flowers in his button-hole, and going on altogether 
more like a child than a grown-up young woman, she wheedled 
him into promising that he would take her next Sunday to see 
Mr. Carr's garden; for it seems the gentleman had invited 
them to look at his flowers. I had tried my best, when I heard 
it, to persuade my brother not to accept the invitation and let 
her scrape acquaintance with a stranger under her father*s own 
nose ; but all that I could say was useless now. She had got 
the better of me, and when I put in my word, she had her bold 
laugh and her light answer ready to insult me with directly. 
Her father said he wondered I was not amused at her high 
spirits. I shook my head, but said nothing in return. Poor 
man ! he lived to see where her * high spirits ' led her to. 

" On the Sunday, after church, they went to Mr. Carr's. 
Though my advice was set at defiance in this way, I deter- 
mined to persevere in keeping a stricter watch over my niece 
than ever. I felt that the maintaining the credit ana repu- 
tation of the family rested with me, and I determined that I 
would try my best to uphold our good name. It is some little 
comfort to me, after all that has happened, to remember that I 
did my utmost to carry out this resolution. The blame of our 
dishonour lies not at my door. I disliked and distrusted Mr. 
Carr from the very first ; and I tried hard to make others as sus- 
picious of him as I was. But all I could say, and all I could do, 
availed nothing against the wicked cunning of my niece. "Watch 
and restrain her as I might, she was sure— — " 

(Once more Mat broke off" abruptly in the middle of a sen- 
tence. This time, however, it was to strike a light. The brief 
day of winter was fast fading out — the coming darkness was 
deepening over the pages of Joanna Grice's narrative. When 
he had lit his candle, and had sat down to read again, he lost 
his place, and, not having patience to look for it careftdly, 
went on at dnce with the flrst lines that happened to strike 
his eye.) 

" Things were now come, then, to this pass, that I felt cer- 
tain she was in the habit of meeting him in secret ; and yet I 
coold not prove it to my brother's satisfaction. I had no help 
that I could call in to assist me against the diabolical cunning 
that was used to deceive me." To set other people to watch them, 
when I could not, would only have been spreading through 
Dibbledean the very scandal that I was most anxious to avoid. 
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At fer Joriiaa, hk m&bnttun BMdB Un dMf te dl Aift I «rfi 
MB. He woialdi n» notUng suipidoai in Oe fiafaMi liiV 
haa niddenljr taken for Bofamj', and dmrin^ innKL &■ b 
Ur. CaiT lend ber paintingB te oc^ from, jnal ■• if Ifaaj fal 
known ex^ other aU titeirliTea. HezttoluBfaliddfawtiittt 
daogbtor, beeanie lie was bo fimd c^ lur, wai-likUiDltaat % 
thia stranger, becanie the geDtlentan'a mamien wh« m qpdrt 
and kind, and because ba nnt ns preaente of ax|MBBi« flavas 
to plant in our garden. He woold noi antikome ma to Ofoa 
Mwy'B lettera, or to forbid her ever to walk ont aLna; aii 
be even told me onoe tbat I did not know bow to aaks fRifar 
allowaucee for young people. 

" AUowancei ! I ki^ my nieoe better, and 117 dn^ aa OH 
of an honest fiunilv better, than to make allowanoea ftr iMk 
conduct as herv. I kept lie tightest hand ovn bcr ^ui 1 
could. I advised her, argued wit£ ber, ordered ber, portiaud 
out her time for her, watched her, warned ber, told ber ia Ik* 
plainest temiH, tbat ahe Bhould not deceive sm — ahe or hw 
genttenmn! I was honest and open, and said I diaqiprarad 
BO strongly of the terms she kept up with Mr. Can, tinA if 
ever it uy in toj power to cut short their acquaintance tog» 
ther, I would most assuredly do it. I ev^i told her plaia^ 
that if she once got into mischief, it would then be too lata to 
reclaim ber ; and ebe answered in her reckleas, alutdah WBf, 
tltat if she ever did get into mischief it would be nodiing hA 
my aggravation tbat would drive her to it ; and tbat aho 1» 
lievea her father's kindness would never find it too late to M> 
claim her again. This is only one specimen of tbe xmaai. vm^ 
lence and wickedness of all her replies to me." 

(Ab he finished this paragraph. Mat dashed tbe letter iatn 
angrilv on his knee, and cui-Bed the writer of it witb aome aif 
those gold-digger's imprecations which it had been hia -nirfnr 
tune to hear but too often in the past days of his CaliCbBu^ 
wanderings. It was evidently only by placing oonaidra^do 
constraint upon himself, that he now reframed mnn rmiiiiiliM 
np the letter and throwing it from him in disgust. Howeiw^ 
be spread it out flat before him once more — looked first at one 
paragraph, then at another, but did not read them ; hi ail bIuJ 
— and then irritably turned over the leaf of paper beforB kai^ 
and began at a new page.) 

" When I told Joahoa generally what I bad ol 
particnlariy what I myself had seen and heard on Ute 
a qnestion, he Beoned at last a little staggered, and 
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mj niece, to insist on an explanation. On his repeating to her 
wnat I had mentioned to nim, she flung her arms round his 
neck, looked first at me and then at him, burst out sobbing 
and crying, and so got from bad to worse, till she had a sort of 
St. I was not at all sure that this might not be one of her 
tricks ; but it frightened her father bo that he forgot himself, 
and threw all the blame on me, and said my prudery and con- 
spiring had tormented and frightened the poor girl out of her 
wits. After being insulted in this way, of course the only 
thing I could do was to leave the room, and let her have it 
all her own way with him. 

"It was now the autumn, the middle of September ; and I 
was at my wit's end to know what I ought to think and do 
next — when Mr. Carr left Dibbledean. He had been away 
once or twice before, in the summer, but only for a day or two 
at a time. On this occasion, my niece received a letter from 
him. He had never written to her when he was away in the 
summer ; so I thought this looked like a longer absence than 
usual, and I determined to take advantage of it to try if I 
could not break oflf the intimacy between them, in case it went 
the length of any more letter-writing. 

" I most solemnly declare, and could affirm on oath if necessary, 
that in spite of all I had seen and all I suspected for these 
many months, I had not the most distant idea of the wicked- 
ness that had really been committed. I thank Gk)d I was not 
well enough versed in the ways of sin to be as sharp in coming 
to the right conclusion as other women might have oeen in my 
situation. I only believed that fhe course she was taking 
might be fatal to her at some future day ; and, acting on that 
belief, I thought myself justified in using any means in mv 
power to stop her in time. I therefore resolved with myseu 
that if Mr. Carr wrote again, she should get none of his letters ; 
and I knew her passionate and proud disposition well enough 
to know that if she could once be brought to think herself 
neglected by him, she would break oflf all intercourse with him, 
if ever he came back, immediately. 

" I thought myself perfectly justified, standing towards her 
as I did in the place of a mother, and having only her good at 
heart, in taking these measures. On that head my conscience 
IB still quite easy. I cannot mention what the plan was that 
I now adopted, without seriously compromising a living person. 
All I can say is, that every letter from Mr. Carr to our house, 
passed into my hands only, and was by me committed to the flames 
unread. These letters were at first all for my niece ; but to- 
wards the end of the year two came, at difl*erent intervals^ 
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directed to my brother. I diitmated the eooniiig of tti 
writer and the weakness of Joshua; and I pat both liioaa 
letters into the fire, unread like the rest. After that^ no mors 
came; and Mr. Carr nerer returned to J&j'b Cottage. Ia 
reference to this part of my narratiyOy thererore, I haye only 
now to add, before proceemng to the miserable eonfesaion of 
our family dishonour, that I never afterwards saw, and cniy 
once heard of the man who tempted my niece to commit tus 
deadly sin which was her ruin in this world, and will be her 
ruin m the next. 

" I must return first, however, to what happened from my 
burning of the letters. When my niece found that week aftsr 
week passed, and she never heard from Mr. Carr, she fretted 
about it much more than I had fancied she would. And Joshua 
unthinkingly made her worse by wonderine, in her presence, at 
the long absence of the gentleman of Jay's Cottage. My 
brother was a man who could not abide his habits being broken 
in on. lie had been in the habit of going on certain eveningi 
to Mr. Carres (and, I grieve to say, often taking his daughter 
with him) to fetch the Loudon paper, to take back drawings of 
flowers, and to let my niece brmg away new ones to copy. 
And now, he fidgetted, and was restless, and discontented (aa 
much as so easy-tempered a man could be) at not taking his 
usual walks to Jay's Cottage. This, as I have said, made hii 
daughter worse. She fretted and fretted, and cried in secret, as I 
-could tell by her eyes, till she grew to be quite altered. Now and 
then, the angry fit that I had expected to see, came upon her; 
but it always went away again in a manner not at all natural 
to one of her passionate disposition. All this time, she led me 
as miserable a life as she could ; provoking and thwarting and 
insulting me at every opportunity. I believe she suspected me 
in the matter of the letters. But I had taken my measures to 
as to make discovery impossible ; and I determined to wait^ 
and be patient and persevering, and get the better of her and 
her wicKcd fancy for Mr. Carr, just as I had made up my nkmd 
to do. 

" At last, as the winter drew on, she altered so much, and 
got such a strange look in her face, which never seemed toleafe 
it, that Joshua became alarmed, and said he must send for the 
doctor. She seemed to be frightened out of her wits at 
the mere thought of it ; and declared, quite passionatelji all 
of a sudden, that she had no want of a doctor, and would aeo 
none and answer the questions of none— no ! not even if her 
father himself insisted on it. 

** This astonished me as weU as Joshua ; and when he asked 
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me privately what I thought was the matter with her, I was 
ohliged of course to tell him the truth, and say I believed that 
she was almost out of her mind with love for Mr. Carr. For 
the first time in his life, my brother flew into a violent n^ 
with me. I suspect he was furious with his own conscience ^r 
reminding him, as it must have done then, how foolishly over- 
indulgent he had been towards her, and how carelessly he had 
allowed her as well as himself, to get acquainted with a person 
out of her own station, whom it was not proper for either of 
them to know. I said nothing of this to him at the time : he 
was not fit to listen to it — and still less fit, even had I been 
willing to confide it to him, to hear what the plan was which 
I had adopted for working her cure. 

'' As the weeks went on, and she still fretted in secret, and 
still looked unlike herself, I began to doubt whether this very 
plan, from which I had hoped so much, would after all succeea. 
1 was sorely distressed in my mind, at times, as to what I ought 
to do next ; and began indeed to feel the difficulty getting too 
much for me, just when it was drawing on fast to its shocking 
and shameful end. "We were then close upon Christmas time. 
Joshua had got his shop-bills well forward for sending out, and 
was gone to London on business, as was customary with him 
at this season of the year. I expected him back, as usual, a 
day or two before Christmas Day. 

" For a little while past, I had noticed some change in my 
niece. Ever since my brother had talked about sending for 
the doctor, she had altered a little, in the way of going on 
more regularly with her work, and pretending (though she 
made but a bad pretence of it) that there was nothing ailed her ; 
her object being, of course, to make her father easier about her 
in his mind. The change, however, to which I now refer, was 
of another sort, and only afiected her manner towards me, and 
her manner of dressing herself. When we were alone together, 
now, I found her conduct quite altered. She spoke soft to me, 
and looked humble, and did what work I set her without idle- 
ness or murmuring ; and once, even made as if she wanted to 
kiss me. But I was on ray guard — suspecting that she wanted 
to entrap me, with her wheedling ways, into letting out some- 
thing about Mr. Carr's having written, and my having burned 
his letters. It was at this time also, and a little before it, 
that I noticed the alteration in her dr^ss. She fell into wearing 
her things in a slovenly way, and sitting at home in her shawl^ 
on account of feeling cold, she said, when I reprimanded her 
for such untidyness. 

'' I don't know how long things might have lasted like thiii 
or what the end might have been if events had goneQi;\.VDk 
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their own way. Bat the dreadfiil tratii made Hnlf loMMm li; 
lagtsuddenljybjaBort of accident. ShahadaqnamelwillioDa 
of the other young women in the dreMmiaking^rDomy 
Bllen Gh)ugh, about a certain diarepntable friend of hen» 
Jane Holdaworth, whom I had once employed, and had 
miMed for impertinence and slatternly conduct. EUan Googh 
harinj^, it aeemi, been provoked past all bearing by miiniitliing 
my mece said to her, came away to me in a passion, and in m 
many words told me the awful truth, that my brother^a only 
daughter had disgraced herself and her fiunily for ererl Tha 
horror and misery of that moment is present to me nowy ak 
this distance of time. The shock I then received struck ma 
down at once ; I never have recovered from it, and I never dnlL 

'' In the first distraction of the moment, I must have done 
or said something down stairs, where I was, which must hsEva 
warned the wretch in the room above that I had discovered hv 
infamy. I remember going to her bed-chamber, and fin^iiy 
the door locked, and hearing her refuse to open it After thaife^ 
I must have fainted, for I found myself, I did not know how, 
in the work-room, and Ellen Gough giving me a bottle to smell 
to. With her help, I got into my own room ; and there I 
fainted away dead again. 

" When 1 came to, I went once more to my niece's bed-diam- 
her. The door was now open ; and there was a bit of ^per oa 
the looking-glass directea to my brother Joshua. She was 
fOfDB from the honest house that her ein had defiled — gone fitmi 
it for ever. She had written only a few scrawled wild Imea to her 
Ikther, but in them there was full acknowledgment of her crimen 
and a confession that it was the villain Carr who had caused 
her to commit it. She said she was gone to take her shame 
from our doors. She entreated that no attempt might be made . 
to trace her, for she would die rather than return to disgrace 
her family, and her father in his old age. After this came 
some lines, which seemed to have been added, on second 
thoughts, to what went before. I do not remember l^e exact 
words ; but the sense referred, shamelessly enough as I thought^ 
to the child tiiat was afterwards bom, and to her resolution, if 
it came into the world alive, to suffer all things for its sake. 

" It was at first some relief to know that she was gone. The 
dreadful exposure and degradation that threatened us, seemed 
to be delayed at least by her absence. On questioning EUen 
Gough, I found that the other two young women who worked 
under me, and who were most providentially absent on a 
Christmas visit to their friends, were not acquainted witii my 
ni6oe*B infamous secret. Ellen had accidentally diacovasad it| 
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And she had, therefore, been obliged to confess td Ellen, and 
put trust in her. Everybody else in the house had been as 
saccessfully deceived as I had been myself. When I heard 
this, I began to have some hope that our family disgrace might 
remain unknown in the town. 

" 1 wrote to my brother, not telling him what had happened, 
but only begging him to come back instantly. It was the 
bitterest part of all the bitter misery I then suffered, to think 
of what I had now to tell Joshua, and of what dreadful extrem- 
ities his daughter's ruin might drive him to. I strove hard to 
prepare myself for the time of coming trial ; but what really 
tookplace was worse than my worst forebodings. 

**" When my brother heard the shocking news I had to tell, 
and saw the scrawled paper she had left for him, he spoke and 
acted as if he was out of his mind. It was only charitable, 
only fair to his previous character, to believe, as I then be- 
lieved, that distress had actually driven him, for the time, out 
of his senses. He declnred that he would go away instantly 
and search for her, and set others seeking for her too. Bfe 
said, he even swore, that he would bring her back home the 
moment he found her ; that he would succour her in her misery, 
and accept her penitence, and shelter her under his roof the 
same as ever, without so much as giving a thought to the scan- 
dal and disgrace that her infamous situation would inflict on 
her family. He even wrested Scripture from its true meaning 
to support him in what he said, and in what he was determinea 
to do. And, worst of all, the moment he heard how it was 
that I had discovered his daughter's crime, he insisted that 
Ellen Gough should be turned out of the house : he declared, 
in such awful language as I had never believed it possible he 
could utter, that she should not sleep under his roof that night. 
It was hopeless to attempt to appease him. He put her out at 
the door with his own hand that very day. She was an excel- 
lent and a regular workwoman, but sullen and revengeful when 
her temper was once roused. By the next morning our dis- 
grace was kno^Ti all over Dibbledean. 

" There was only one more degradation now to be dreaded ; 
and that it sickened me to think of. I knew Joshua well 
enough to know that if he found the lost wretch he was going 
in search of, he would absolutely and certainly bring her home 
again. I had been bom in our house at Dibbledean ; my 
mother before me had been bom there ; our family had lived 
in the old place, honestly and reputably, without so much as a 
breath of ul report ever breathing oYer them, for generationa 
and generations back. When I thought of this, and then 
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tlionght of the bare poatibilitj that an abandoned 
might Boon be admitted^ and a bastard ehOd boniy in Ae haam 
wMre BO manj of mj relations had li?ed TirtoonalT and died 
righteously, I resolyed that the day when 9ke set her fboi on 
our threshold, should be the day when 1 left my home and mj 
birthplace for ever. 

** W bile I was in this mind, Joshua came to me— aa defesw 
mined in his way as I secretly was in mine— to aak if I bad 
any suspicions about what direction she had taken. All the 
first enquines after her that he had made in Dibbledean, had, 
it seems, given him no information whatever. I said 1 bad no 
positive knowledge (which was strictly true), but told him I 
suspected she was Koue to London. He asked why P I an- 
swered, because I believed she was gone to look after Mr, 
Carr ; and said that I remembered his letter to her (the tn^ 
and only one she received) had a London post-mark upon it. 
We could not find this letter at the time : the hiding-plaoe ahe 
had for it, and for all the others she left behind her, waa not 
discovered tOl years after, when the house was repaired for the 
people wlio bought our business. Joshua, however, having 
nothing better to guide himself by, and being resolved to begin 
seeking her at once, said mv suspicion was a likely one; and 
went away to London by that night*s coach, to see what be 
could do, and to get advice from his lawyers about how to 
trace her. 

'* This, which I have been just relating, is the only part of 
my conduct, in the time of our calamity, which I now think of 
with an uneasy conscience. When I told Joshua I suspected 
she was gone to London I was not telling him the truth. I 
knew nothing certainly about where she was gone ; but I did 
assuredly suspect that she hod turned her steps exactly in the 
contrary direction to London — that is to say, far out Bangbuzy 
way. 8he had been constantly asking all sorts of questions A 
Ellen Gough, who told me of, it, about roads, and towns, and 
people in that distant part of the countir : and this waa my 
only reason for thinking she had taken herself away in tiiat 
direction. Though it was but a matter of bare suspicion at the 
best, still I deceived my brother as te my real opinion when 
he asked it of me : and this was a sin which I now humbly and 
truly repent of. But the thought of helping him, by so little 
even as a likely guess, to bring our infamy nome to our own 
doors, by actually bringiug uis degraded daughter back with 
him into my presence, in the face of the whole town — ^bm 
thought, I say, waa too much for me. I believed that the di^ 
irhen she crossed our threshold again would be the day of aa^ 
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death, as well as the day of mj farewell to home ; and under 
that conviction I concealed from Joshua what mj real opinion 
was. 

" I deserved to suffer for this ; and I did suflfer for it. 

"Two or three days after the lonely Christmas Day that I 
passed in utter solitude at our house in Dihbledean, I received 
a letter from Joshua's lawyer in London, telling me to come 
up and see my brother immediately, for he was taken danger- 
ously ilL In the course of his enquiries (which he would 
pursue himself, although the lawyers, who knew better what 
ought to be done, were doing their utmost to help bim), he had 
been misled by some false information, and had been robbed 
and ill-used in some place near the river, and then turned out 
at night in a storm of sqow and sleet. It is useless now to 
write about what I suffered from this fresh blow, or to speak 
of the awful time I passed by his bed-side in London. Let it 
be enough to say, that he escaped out of the very jaws of 
death ; and that it was the end of February before he was well 
enough to be taken home to Dibbledean. 

" He soon got better in his own air — better as to his body, 
but his mind was in a sad way. Every morning, he used to 
ask if any news of Mary had come ? and when he heard there 
was none, he used to sigh, and then hardly say another word, 
or so much as hold up his head, for the rest of the day. At 
one time, he showed a little anxiety now and then about a let- 
ter reaching its destination, and being duly received ; peevishly 
refusing to mention to me even so much as the address on it. 
But I guessed who it had been sent to easily enough, when his 
lawyers told me that he had written it in London, and had 
mentioned to them that it was going to some place beyond the 
seas. He soon seemed to forget this though, and to forget 
everything, except his regular question about Mary, which he 
sometimes repeated in his dazed condition, even after I had 
broken it to him that she was dead. 

" The news of her death came in the March month of the 
new year, 1828. 

" All inquiries in London had failed up to that time in dis- 
covering the n^motest trace of her. In Dibbledean we knew 
she could not be ; and elsewhere Joshua was now in no state 
to search for her himself, or to have any clear notions of in- 
structing others in what direction to make inquiries for him. 
But in this month of March, I saw in the Bangbury paper 
(which circulates in our county besides its own) an advertise- 
ment calling on the friends of a young woman who had just 
died and left behind her an infiuit, to come forward and identify 
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the body, and take some ateps in respect to tiie dnUL 
dem*ription waa Terr ftill and particular, and did not admit of tt 
doubt, to any one that knew her as well aa Idid, tiiat theyomy 
woman referred to waa mj guilty and miaerable niece. My 
brother was in no condition to be spoken to in thia diffienHjr; 
80 1 determined to act for myself. I sent by a penon 1 eowd 
depend upon, money enou:;h to bury her decently in Bongbinj 
chunrhyard, putting no name or date to my lettOT. There waa 
no law to oblige me to do more, and more I waa determined 
not to do. Am to the child, that was the ofbpring of her ain; 
it was the infamous father's business to support and own H^ 
and not mine. 

*' When ]>eople in the town, who knew of our calamitj, mod 
had Hceii the advertisement, talked to me of it, I admitted no- 
thin(i[, and denied nothing — I simply refused to speak with tlwBi 
on the subject of what had happeneid in our family. 

'' Having endeavoured to provide in this way for the protee- 
tion of my brother and myself against the meddling and im» 
pertinence of idle people, I believed that I had now Buffered the 
last of the many bitter trials which had assailed me as the oon- 
Bequenct>8 of tny niece's guilt : I was mistaken : the cup of my 
affliction wn» not yet full. One day, hardly a fortnight after 
I had sent the burial money anonymously to Bangbury, our 
servant came to me and said there was a stranger at the door 
who wished to see my brother, and was so bent on it that he 
would take no denial. I went down, and found waiting on the 
door- steps a very respectable-look in jj, middle-aged man, whom 
I had certainly never set eves on before in my life. 

^ I told him that I was Joshua's sister, and that I managed 
my brother's affairs for him in the present state of his heaUh. 
The stranger only answered, that he was very anxious to aee 
Joshua himself. I did not choose to expose the helpless con- 
dition into which my brother's intellects had fallen, to a person 
of whom I knew nothing ; so I merely said, the ictemew he 
wanted was out of the question, but that if he had any buaineaa 
with Mr. Grico, he might, for the reasons I had already given, 
mention it to me. He hesitated, and smiled, and said he was 
very much obliged to me ; and then, making as if he was going 
to step in, added that I should probably be able to appreciate 
the fnendly nature of the business on which he came, when he 
informed me that he was confidentially employed by Mr. Arthur 
Carr. 

** The inatant he spoke it, I felt the name go to my heart like 
a knife — then my inoignation got the better of me. I told him 
to tell Mr. Carr that tiie miserable creature whom his 7illn|f 
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liad destroyed, had fled awa^ from ber home, liad died away 
from her home, and was buried away from her home ; and, with 
that, I shut the door in his face. My agitation, and a sort of 
terror that I could not account for, so overpowered me that I 
was obliged to lean against the wall of the passage, and was 
unable, for some minutes, to stir a step towaros going up stairs. 
As soon as I got a little better, and began to thmk about what 
had taken place, a doubt came across me as to whether I might 
not have acted wron^. I remembered that Joshua's lawyers 
in London had made it a great point that this Mr. Carr should 
be traced ; and though, since then, our situation had been 
altered by my niece's death, still 1 felt imcertain and uneai^ — 
I could hardly tell why — at what I had done. It was as if I 
had taken some responsibility on myself which ought not to 
have been mine. In short, I ran back to the door and opened 
it, and looked up and down the street. It was too late : the 
strange man was out of sight, and I never set eyes on him again. 
" This was in March, 1828, the same month in which the 
advertisement appeared. I am particular in repeating the 
date, because it marks the time of the last information I have 
to give, in connection with the disgraceful circumstances which 
I have here forced myself to relate. Of the child mentioned 
in the advertisement, I never heard anything, from that time 
to this. I do not even know when it was bom. I only know 
that its guilty mother left ber home in the December of 1827. 
Whether it lived after the date of the advertisement, or whether 
it died, I never discovered, and never wished to discover. I 
have kept myself retired since the days of my humiliation, 
hiding my sorrow in my own heart, ana neither asking ques- 
tions nor answering them." 

At this place Mat once more suspended the perusal of the 
letter. He had now read on for an unusually long time with 
unflagging attention, and with the same stem sadness always 
in his face, except when the name of Arthur Carr occurred in 
the course of the narrative. Almost on every occasion, wheu 
the finger by which he guided himself alon^ the close lines of 
the letter, came to those words, it trembled a little, and the 
dangerous look grew ever brighter and brighter in his eyes. It 
was in them now, as he dropped the letter on his knee, and, 
turning round, took from the wall behind him, against which 
it leaned, a certain leather bag, already alluded to, as part of 
the personal property that he brought with him on instialling 
himself in Eirk Street. He opened it, took out a festh^ fan, 
and an Indian tobacco-pouch of scarle* cloth ; and then began 
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to search in the bottom of the bag, from wbicli» at laoglii, I* 
diewforth a letter. ItwaatominaeTeralplaeeaytheiiikof Ami 
writing in it was &ded, and the paper was diafiguredbyatMiiaof 
greaae, tobacco, and dirt generau j. Thediremonwaainnioha 
condition, that the word *' BnuilB," at the end, was alone legible. 
Inside, it was not in a much better state. The date at Urn 
top, howeyer, still remained tolerably easy to '^^'^"gfHift^ : it 
was '' December 26th, 1827." 

Mat looked first at this, and then at the paraoraph he had 
just been reading, in Joanna Ghrice's narrativa Afber that^ he 
began to connt on his fingers, domdlj enouffh — b^pnning 
with the year 1828 as Number One, and ending with the 
current year, 1851, as Number Twenty-three. '^Twenly- 
three," he repeated aloud to himself, ''tweniy-tiiree years: I 
shall remember that." 

He looked down a little vacantly, the next moment^ at Ae 
old torn letter again. Some of the lines, here and thore, had 
escaped stains and dirt sufficiently to be still easily legible; 
and it was over these that his eyes now wandered. The first 
words that caught his attention ran thus : — '* 1 am now, there- 
fore, in this bitter affliction, more than ever desirous that all 
past diflferences between us should be forgotten, and" — ^here 
the beginning of another line was hidden by a stain, beyond 
which, on the cleaner part of the letter, the writing proceeded: 
— '* In this spirit, then, I coimsel you, if you can get continued 
employment anywhere abroad, to accept it, instead of coming 
back" — (a rent in the paper made tne next words too frag- 
mentary to be easily legible). • • • « any good news be sore 
of hearing from me again. In the mean time, I say it onoe 
more, keep away, if you can. Your presence could do no good ; 
and it is better for you, at your age, to be spared the sight of 
such sorrow as that we are now suffering." (After this, dirt 
and the fading of the ink made several sentences near the end 
of the page almost totally illegible — the last three or four linea 
at the bottom of the letter alone remaining clear enough to be 
read with any ease.) • • • <' the poor, lost, unhappy creature I 
But I shall find her, I know I shall find her ; and then, let 
Joanna say or do what she may, I will forgive mv own Mjuy, 
for I know she will deserve her pardon. As for Ami, I feel 
confident that he may be traced yet ; and that I can shame 
him into making the atonement of marrying her. If he dionld 
refuse, then the black-hearted villain shall — ^* 

At this point, Mat abruptly stopped in his reading ; and,. 
hastily folcungup the letter, put it bade in the bag again, along 
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with the feather fan and the Indian pouch. ^ I can't go on 
with that part of the storj now, but the time nu^ come—'* 
He pursued the thought which thus expressed itself in him no 
further, but sat still for a few minutes, with his head on his 
hand and his heavy eyebrows contracted by an angry frown, 
staring sullenly at the flame of the candle. Joanna Q-rice's 
letter still remained to be finished. He took it up, and looked 
back to the paragraph that he had last read. 

'* As for the child mentioned in the adyertisement'* — those 
were the words to which he was now referring. ** The child T* 
— There was no mention of its sex. " I should like to know 
if it was a boy or a girl,*' thought Mat. 

Though he was now close to the end of the letter, he roused 
himself with difficulty to attend to the last few sentences which 
remained to be read. They began thus : — 

'* Before I say anything in conclusion, of the sale of our 
business, of my brother's death, and of the life which I haye 
been leading since that time, I should wish to refer, once for 
all, and very briefly, to the few things which my niece left 
behind her, when she abandoned her home. Circumstances 
may, one day, render this necessary. I desire then to state, 
that everything belonging to her is preserved in one of her 
boxes (now in my possession), just as she left it. When the 
letters signed ' A. C.' were discovered, as I have mentioned, on 
the occasion of repairs being made in the house, I threw them 
into the box with my own hand. They will all be found, more 
or less, to prove the justice of those first suspicions of mine, 
which my late brother so unhappily disregarded. In reference 
to money or valuables, I have only to mention that my niece 
took all her savings with her in her flight. I knew m what 
box she kept them, and I saw that box open and empty on her 
table, when I first discovered that she was gone. As for 
the only three articles of jewellery that she had, her brooch 
I myself saw her give to Ellen Qough — her earrings she 
always wore — and I can only presume (never having found it 
anywhere) that she took witii her, in her flight, her Hair 
Bracelet." 

"There it is a^ain!*' cried Mat, dropping the letter in 
astonishment, the instant those two significant words, " Hair 
Bracelet," caught his eye. 

He had hardly uttered the exclamation, before he heard the 
door of the house flung open, then shut to again with a bang. 
Zack had just let himself in with his latch-key. 
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«rm f^ he*B eome^** mu t t ered Hat^ matduiii^ up 
letter fiW the floors and cmmplmg it into his po 
^ Tbere's another thing or two I want to find oat^ beiSm X 
any further — and Zack'a the lad to help me.** 



CHAPTER IX. 

MOBX niSCOYXBIIB. 

Whxk Zack entered the room, and saw his strange friend, 
with legs crossed and hands in pockets, sitting m,Yeij in the 
usual comer, on the floor, between a brandj-bottb on one aide, 
and a guttering, unsnuffed candle on the other, he roared wiA 
laughter, and stamped about in his usual boisterous way, till 
the flimsy little house seemed to be trembling under him to its 
▼ery foundations. Mat bore all this noise and ridicule, and all 
the jesting that followed it about the futility of drowning hia 
passion for Madonna in the brandy-bottle, with the most un- 
mjffled and exemplary patience. The seli-control which he 
thus exhibited did not pass without its reward. Zack got 
tired of making jokes which were received with the serenest 
inattention ; and, passing at once from the fanciful to the 
practical, astonished his fellow-lodger, by suddenly communi- 
cating a very unexpected and very important piece of news. 

" By-the-Dye, Mat," he said, *' we must sweep the place up, 
and look as respectable as we can, before to-morrow night. My 
friend Blyth is cominc^ to spend a quiet evening with us. 1 
stayed benind till all the visitors had gone, on purpose to ask 
him." 

" Do you mean he's coming to have a drop of grog and smoke 
a pipe dong with us two ?" asked Mat rather amazedly. 

" 1 mean he's coming here, certainly ; but as for grog and 
pipes, he never touches either. He*s the best and dearest M- 
low in the world ; but I*m ashamed to say he's spooney enough 
to like lemonade and tea. Smoking would make him sick 
directly ; and, as for grog, I don't believe a drop ever passea 
his lips from one year's end to another. A weak head — a 
wretchedly weak head for drinking," concluded Zack, tapping 
his forehead with an air of bland Bacchanalian superiority. 

Mat seemed to have &llen into one of his thoughtful fite 
again. He made no answer, but holding the brandy-bottle 
stending by his side, up before the caudle, looked in to see how 
much liquor was left in it. 

^ Don't begin to bother your head about the braridy: yoc 
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needn't get any more of it for Blyth," continued Zack, noticing 
his friend's action. *' I eaj, do jou know that the best thing 
you ever did in your life was saving Valentine's picture in that 
way ? You have regularly won his heart by it. He was bus- 

Sicious of my making friends with you before ; but now he 
oesn't seem to think there's a word in the English language 
that's good enough for you. He said he should be only too 
glad to thank you again, when I asked him to come and judge 
of what you were really like in your own lodging. Tell him 
some of those splendid stories of yours. I've been terrifying 
him already with one or two of them at secondhand. Oh 
Lord ! how hospitably we'll treat him — ^won't we ? You shall 
make his hair stand on end, Mat ; and I '11 drown him in hia 
favourite tea." 

"What does he do with them picters of his ?" asked Mat. 
" Sell 'em ?" 

'* Of course !" answered the other, confidently ; " and gets 
enormous sums of money for them." Whenever Zack found 
an opportunity of magnifying a friend's importance, he always 
rose grandly superior to mere matter-of-fiict restraints, and 
seized the golden moment without an instant of hesitation or a 
syUable of compromise. 

" Get lots of money, does lie ?" proceeded Mat. " And 
keeps on hoarding of it up, I daresay, like all the rest of you 
over here ?" 

" JJe hoard money !" retorted Zack. '"You never made a 
worse guess in your life. I don't believe he ever hoarded six- 
pence since he was a baby. K Mrs. Blyth didn't look after 
him, I don't suppose there would be five pounds in the house 
from one year's end to another." 

There was a moment's silence. (It wasn't because he had 
money in it, then,* thought Mat, that he shut down the lid of 
that big chest of his so sharp. I wonder whether — ) 

" He's the most generous fellow in the world," continued 
Zack, lighting a cigar ; " and the best pay : ask any of hi5 
tradespeople." 

This remark suspended the conjecture that was just forming 
in Mat's mind. He gave up pursuing it quit^ readily, and 
went on at once with his questions to Zack. Some part of the 
additional information that he desired to obtain from young 
Thorpe, he had got already. He knew now, that when Mr. 
Blyth, on the day of the picture-show, shut down the bureau 
so sharply on Mr. Gimble's approaching him, it was not, at 
any rate, because there was money in it. 
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''Is lie gabfi; to bring anybody else in here elong wiftli 
to-morrow night ?*' asked Mat. 

'' Anybody else ? Who should he brinff P Why, joa oU 
barbarian, you don*t expect him to bring Miadonna into our 
]olly bachelor den to preside over the grog and pipea — do 
you ?•• 

" How old is the young woman ?*' inquired Mat, contem- 
platively snuffing the candle with his fingers, as he pat the 
question. 

'* Still harping on my daughter !" shouted Zack, with a 
birst of laughter. " She's older than she looks, I can tell yea 
that. You wouldn*t miess her at more than eighteen or nine- 
teen. But the fact is, she^s actusll;^ twenty-three ;— steady 
there ! you'll be through the window if you don*t sit quieter 
in your queer corner than that.*' 

(Twenty-three ! The very number he had stopped at, when 
he reckoned off the difference on his fingers between 1828 and 
1851, just before young Thorpe came in.) 

" I suppose the next cool thing you will say, is that she*s 
too old for you/* Zack went on ; " or, perhaps, you may prefer 
asking another question or two first. 1*11 tell you what, old 
Jiough and Tough, the inquisitive part of your character ia 
beginning to be ** 

''Bother all this talking!** interrupted Mat, jumping up 
suddenly as he spoke, and taking a greasy pack of cards from 
the cliimney-piece. '"I doii*t ask no questions, and don*t 
want no answers. Let*s have a drop of grog and a turn-to at 
Beggar-my-Neighbour. Sixpence a time. Come on !" 

They sat down at once to their cards and their brandy-and> 
water ; playing uninterruptedly for an hour or more. Zack 
won ; and — being additionally enlivened by the inspirinff 
influences of grog — rose to a higher and higher pitch of^exhi* 
laration with every additional sixpence which his good luck 
extracted from his adversary*s pocket. His gaiety seemed at 
last to communicate itself even to the imperturbable Mat, who 
in an interval of shuffiing the cards, was heard to deliver 
himself suddenly of one of those gruff chuckles, which have 
been already described as the nearest approach he was capable 
of making towards a civilised laugh. 

He was so seldom in the habit of exhibiting any outward 
symptoms of hilarity, that Zack, who was dealing for the new 
game, stopped in astonishment, and inquired with great curi- 
osity what it was his friend was ** grunting about." At fiM^ 
Mat declined altogether to say; — then, on being pieawd, 
admitted thjit his mind was just then running on uae ^ old 
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womui" Zack had spoken of, as having " suddenly fallen foul 
of him in Mr. Blyth*8 house, because ne wanted to give the 
young woman a present :" which circumstance, Mat added, 
'* so tickled his fancy, that he would have paid a crown piece 
out of his pocket only to have seen and heard the whole 
squabble all through from beginning to end." 

Zack, whose fancy was now exactly in the right condition to 
be " tickled" by anything that " tickled" his friend, seized in 
high glee the humorous side of the topic suggested to him ; 
and immediately began describing poor Mrs. Peckover's per- 
sonal peculiarities in a strain of the most ridiculous exaggera- 
tion. Mat listened, as he went on, with such admiring 
attention, and seemed to be so astonishingly amused by every- 
thing he said, that, in the excitement of success, be ran into 
the next room, snatched the two pillows off the bed, fastened 
one in front and the other behind him, tied the patchwork 
counterpane over all for a petticoat, and waddled back into his 
friend's presence, in the character of fat Mrs. Peckover, as she 
appeared on the memorable evening when she stopped him 
mysteriously in the passage of Mr. Blyth's house. 

Zack was really a good mimic ; and he now hit off all the 
culiarities of Mrs. Peckover's voice, manner, and gait to the 
ife — Mat chuckling all the while, rolling his huge head from 
side to side, and striking his heavy fiat applaudingly on the 
table. Encouraged by the extraordinary effect his perform- 
ances produced, ZacK went through the whole of his scene 
with Mrs. Peckover in the passage, from beginning to end ; 
following that excellent woman through all the various mazes 
of " rhodomontade" in which she then bewildered herself, and 
imitating her terror when he threatened to run upstairs and 
ask Mr. Blyth if Madonna really had a hair bracelet, with 
such amazing accuracy and humour, as made Mat declare that 
what he had just beheld for nothing, would cure him of ever 

Eaying money again to see any regular play-acting as long as 
e lived. 

By the time young Thorpe had reached the climax of his 
improvised dramatic entertainment, he had so thoroughly ex- 
hausted himself that he was glad to throw aside the pillows 
and the counterpane, and perfectly ready to spend the rest of 
the evening quietly over the newspaper. His friend did not 
interrupt him by a word, except at the moment when he sat 
down ; and then Mat said, simply and carelessly enough, tlat 
he thought he should detect the original Mrs. Peckover directly 
by Zack*s imitation, if ever he met with her in the streets. To 
which young Thorpe merely replied that he was not very likely 
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to do snjtluns^ of the lort ; beeanae Hrt. T^Aanm Ii«^ flk 
Kubbleford, where her husband had aome aitiiation« and when 
ahe heraelf kept a little dairy and muffin ahop. ''She doni 
come to town above onoe a-year," cooduded Zack, aa he lit a 
dgar ; ** and then the old beauty atopa in-doora all the time il 
Blyth's !" 

Mat listened to this answer attentively, but offered no fur- 
ther remark, lie went into the back room, where the water 
was, and busied himself in washing up all the spare crockerr 
of the bachelor household in honour of Mr. Blyth'a expected 
visit. 

In process of time, Zack — on whom literatiue of any kmd, 
high or low, always acted more or less aa a narcotic — grew 
drowsy over his newspaper, let his grog get cold, dropped hia 
cigar out of his mouth, and fell fast asleep in his chair. When 
he woke up, shivering, his watch had stopped, the candle waa 
burning down in the socket, the fire was out, and his fellow- 
lodger was not to be seen either in the front or the back room. 
Young Thorpe knew his friend's strange fancy for '* going ooft 
over night (as Mat phrased it) to catch the morning the first 
thing; in the fields'* too well to be at all astonished at now find* 
ing himself alone. He moved awav sleepily to bed, yawning 
out these words to himself: — '*I shall see the old boy back 
again as usual to-morrow morning as soon as I wake." 

When the morning came, this anticipation proved to be fid- 
ladouB. The first objects that p^reeted Zack*s eyes when he 
laaily awoke about eleven o'clock, were an arm and a letter, 
introduced cautiously through his partially opened bedroom 
door. Thougli by no means contemptible in regard to muscular 
development, this was not the hairy and herculean arm of A£at. 
It was only the arm of the servant of all work, who held the 
barbarian lodger in such salutary awe that she had never been 
known to venture her w^hole body into the forbidden region of 
his apartments since he had first inhabited them. Zack jumped 
out of bed and took the letter. It proved to be from Yalen* 
tine, and summoned him to repair immediately to the painter's 
house to see Mrs. Thorpe, who earnestly desired to speak with 
him. His colour changed as he read the few lines Mr. Blyth 
had written, and thought of the prospect of meeting his mother 
face to face for the first time since he had left his home. He 
hurried on his clothes, however, without a moment's delay, and 
went out directly — now walking at the top of his speed, now 
running, in his anxiety not to appear dilatory or careless in 
paying obedience to the summons tnat had just reached him. 

On arriving at the painter*8 house, he waa shown into one of 
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the parloan on the ground floor ; and tbere sat IVIrs. Thorpe, 
with Mr. Blyth to keep her company. The meeting between 
mother and son was characteristic on both sides. Without 
giving Valentine time enough to get from his chair to the door 
— without waiting an instant to ascertain what sentiments 
towards him were expressed in Mrs. Thorpe's face — without 
paying the smallest attention to the damage he did to her cap 
and bonnet — Zack saluted his mother with the old shower of 
hearty kisses and the old boisterously affectionate hug of his 
nursery and schoolboy days. And she, poor woman, on her 
side, feebly faltered over her first words of reproof — then lost 
her voice altogether, pressed into his hand a little paper packet 
of money that she had brought for him, and wept on his oreast 
without speaking another word. Thus it had been with them 
long ago, when she was yet a young woman and he but a boy — 
thus, even as it was now in the latter and the sadder time ! 

Mrs. Thorpe was long in regaining; the self-possession which 
she had lost on seeing her son for the first time since his flight 
from home. Zack expressed his contrition over and over again, 
and many times reiterated his promise to follow the plan Mr. 
Blyth had proposed to him when they met at the turnpike, 
before his motner became calm enough to speak three words 
together without bursting into tears. When she at last re- 
covered herself sufficiently to be able to address him with some 
coraposiu'e, she did not speak, as he had expected, of his past 
delinquencies or of his future prospects, but of the lodging 
which he then inhabited, and of the stranger whom he had suf- 
fered to become his friend. Although Mat's gallant rescue of 
" Columbus" had warmly predisposed Valentine in his favour, 
the painter was too conscientious to soften facts on that ac- 
count, when he told ZacVs mother where her son was now 
living, and what sort of companion he had chosen to lodge 
with. Mrs. Thorpe was timid, and distnistful as all timid 
people are ; and she now intreated him with nervous eagerness 
to begin his promised reform by leaving Kirk Street, and at 
once dropping his dangerous intimacy \vith the vagabond 
stranger who lived there. 

Zack defended his friend to his mother, exactly as he had 
already defended him to Valentine — but without shaking her 
< pinion, until he bethought himself of promising that in this 
matter, as in all others, he would be finally guided by the 
opinion of Mr. Blyth. The assurance so given, accompanied 
as it was by the announcement that Valentine was about to 
form his own judgment of Mr. Marksman by visiting the house 
in Kirk Street uiat very night, seemed to quiet and satiaQf 
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Mm. Thorpe. Her last hopes for her son's fiifciin^ now 
she was forced to admit the sad necessity of oomiiTiM at lik 
continued absence from home, rested one and all on Mr. BIjA 
alone. 

This first difficulty smoothed over, Zack asked witii no litHe 
apprehension and anxiety, whether his father's anger ahowed 
any symptoms of subsicUD^ as yet. The question was an un- 
fortunate one. Mrs. Thorpe's eyes began to fill with tears 
again, the moment she heard it. The news she had now to tell 
her son, in aDswering his inquiries, was of a very melandioly 
and a very hopeless kind. 

The attack of palpitations in the heart which had aeixed Mr. 
Thorpe on the day of his son's flight from Baregrove Square, 
had been immediately and successfully relieved by the medical 
remedies employed ; but it had been followed, within the last 
day or two, by a terrible depression of spirits, under idiicb 
the patient seemed to have given way entirely, and for which 
the aoctor was unable to suggest any speedy process of cure. 
Few in number at all times, Mr. Thorpe's words had now be- 
come fewer than ever. His usual energy appeared to be gone 
altogether. He still went through all the daily business of 
the religious Societies to which he belonged, in direct oppo- 
sition to the doctor's advice ; but he performed his duties 
mechanically, and without any apparent interest in the persons 
or events with which he was brought in contact. He had only 
referred to his son once in the last two days ; and then it was 
not to talk of reclaiming him, not to ask where he had gone, 
but only to desire briefly and despairingly that his name might 
not be mentioned again. 

So far as Zack's interests or apprehensions were now con- 
cerned, there was, consequently no fear of any new collisioin 
occurring between his father and himself. When Mrs. Thorpe 
had told her husband (after receiving Valentine's answer to 
her letter) that their runaway son was " in safe hands," Mr. 
Thorpe never asked, as she had feared he would, "What 
hands ?" And again, when she hinted that it might be perhaps 
advisable to assist the lad to some small extent, as long as he 
kept in the right way, and suffered himself to be guided by the 
''safe hands" already mentioned, still Mr. Thorpe made no 
objections and no inquiries, but bowed his head, and told her 
to do as she pleased : at the same time whispering a few words 
to himself, which were not uttered loud enough for her to hear. 
She could only, therefore, repeat the sad truth that, since hii 
energies had given way, all ids former plans and all his cus- 
tomary opmionsi in relerence to ms son, seemed to hsve undsft- 
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gone some diBastrous and sudden alteration. It was only in 
conaeaaenoe of this alteration, whicli appeared to render him 
as unnt to direct her how to act as to act himself, that she had 
rentured to undertake the responsibility of arranging the 
present interview with Zack, and of bringing him the small 
pecuniary assistance which Mr. Blyth had considered to be 
necessary in the present melancholy emergency. 

The enumeration of all these particulars — interrupted, as it 
constantly was, by unavailing lamentations on one side and by 
useless self-reproaches on the other — occupied much more time 
than either mother or son had imagined. It was not till the 
clock in Mr. Blyth*s hall struck, that Mrs. Thorpe discovered 
how much longer her absence from home had lasted than she 
had intended it should on leaving Baregrove Square. She rose 
directly, in CTeat trepidation — took a hurried leave of Valentine, 
who was loitering about his front garden — sent the kindest 
messages she comd think of to the ladies above stairs — and 
departed at once for home. Zack escorted her to the entrance 
of the square ; and, on taking leave, showed the sincerity of hia 
contrition in a very unexpected and desperate manner, by 
actually offering to return home then and there with his mother, 
if she wished it ! Mrs. Thorpe's heart yearned to take him at 
his word, but she remembered the doctor's orders and the 
critical condition of her husband's health ; and forced herself 
to confess to Zack that the favourable time for his return had 
not yet arrived. After this — with mutual promises to commu- 
nicate again soon through Valentine— they parted very sadly, 
just at the entrance of Baregrove Square: Mrs. Thorpe 
hunjing nen^ously to her own door, Zack returning gloomily 
to Mr. Blyth's house. 

Meanwhile, how had Mat been occupying himself, since he 
had left his young friend alone in the loaging in Kirk Street? 

He had really gone out, as Zack had supposed, for one of 
those long night-walks of his, which usually took him well into 
the country before the first grey of daylight had spread far 
over the sky. On ordinary occasions, he only indulged in 
these oddly-timed pedestrian excursions because the restless 
habits engendered by his vagabond life, made him incapable of 
conforming to civilised hours by spending the earliest part of 
the morning, like other people, inactively in bed. On this 
particular occasion, however, he had gone out with something 
like a special purpose ; for he had left Kirk Street, not so 
much for the sake of taking a walk, as for the sake of thinking 
clearly and at his ease. Mat's brain was never so fertile in 

B 
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expedients as when he was moving his limbs freely in the open 
air. 

Hardly a chance word had dropped from Zack that night 
which had not either confirmed him in his resolution to posseM 
himself of Valentine's Hair Bracelet, or helped to suggest to him 
the manner in which his determination to obtain it miffht 
be carried out. The first great necessity imposed on him Dy 
his present design, was to devise the means of secretly opening 
the painter's bureau ; the second was to hit on some safe me- 
thod—should no chance opportunity occur — of approaching it 
unobserved. Mat had remarked that IVlr. Blyth wore the key 
of the bureau attached to his watch chain ; and Mat had just 
heard from young Thorpe that Mr. Blyth was about to pay 
them a visit in Kirk Street. On the evening of that yisit, 
therefore, the first of the two objects — tlie discovery of a means 
of secretly opening the bureau — might, in some way, be at- 
tained. How ? 

This was the problem which IMat set off* to solve to hia 
own perfect satisfaction, in the silence and loneliness of a long 
night's walk. 

In what precise number of preliminary mental entangle- 
ments he involved himself, before arriving at the desired solu- 
tion, it would not be very easy to say. As usual, his thoughts 
wandered everv now and then from his subject in the most 
irregular manner ; actually straying away, on one occasion, as 
far as the New World itself, and unintelligibly occupying them- 
selves with stories he had heard, and conversations ho had held 
in various portions of that widely-extended sphere, with vaga- 
bond chance-comrades from all parts of civilized Europe. How 
his mind ever got back from these past times and foreign places 
to present dilliculties and future eonsidt rat ions connected with 
the guest who was expected in Kirk Street, ^lat himself would 
have been puzzled to tell. But it did eventually get back, 
nevertheless ; and, what was still more to the purpose, it definitely 
and thoroughly worked out the intricate problem that had been 
set it to solve. 

Not a whispered word of the plan he had now hit on dropped 
from Mat's lips, as, turning it this way and that in his thoughts, 
he walked briskly back to town in the first fresh tranquillity 
of the winter morning. Discreet as he was, however, either 
some slight practical hints of his present project must have 
oozed out through his actions when he got back to London; 
OP his notion of the sort of hospitable preparation which oufi^ht 
to be made for the reception of IMr. Blyth, was mo.'e barba- 
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rondy'and extravagantlj eccentric than all tlie rest of his no- 
tions put together. 

Instead of going home at once, when he arrived at Kirk 
Street, he stopped at certain shops in the neighbourhood to 
make some purchases which evidently had reference to the 
cpiest of the evening ; for the first things he bought were two 
or three lemons and a pound of loaf sugar. So far his pro- 
ceedings were no doubt intelligible enough ; but they gradually 
became more and more incomprehensible when he began to 
walk up and down two or three streets, looking about him at- 
tentively, stopping at every locksmith's and ironmonger's shop 
that he passed, waiting to observe all the people who might 
happen to be inside them, and then deliberately walking on 
again. In this way he approached, in course of time, a very 
filthy little row of houses, with some very ill-looking male and 
female inhabitants visible in detached positions, staring out of 
windows or lingering about public-house doors. 

Occupying the lower story of one of these houses was a 
small grimy shop, which, judging by the visible stock-in-trade, 
dealt on a much larger scale in iron and steel ware that was old 
and rustv, than in iron and steel ware that was new and bright. 
Before tne counter no customer appeared ; behind it there stood 
alone a squalid, bushy browed, hump -backed man, as dirty as 
the dirtiest bit of iron about him, sorting old nails. Mat, who 
had unintelligibly passed the doors of respectable ironmon^rs, 
now, as unintelligibly, entered this doubtful and dirty shop ; 
and addressed himseu to the unattractive stranger behind the 
counter. The conference in which the two immediately en- 
gaged was conducted in low tones, and evidently ended to the 
satisfaction of both ; for the squalid shopman began to whistle 
a tune as he resumed his sorting of the nails, and Mat mut- 
tered to himself, " That's all right," as he came out on the 
pavement again. 

His next proceeding — always supposing that it had reference 
to the reception of Mr. Blyth — was still more mysterious. He 
went into one of those grocer's shops which are dignified by the 
title of " Italian "Warehouses," and bought a small lump of 
the very best refined wax ! After making this extraordinary 
purchase, which he put into the pocket of his trousers, he 
next entered the public-house opposite his lodgings ; and, in 
defiance of what Zack had told him about Valentine's tempe- 
rate habits, bought and brought away with him, not only a 
fresh bottle of Brandy, but a bottle of old Jamaica Bun 
besides. 

Young Thorpe had not returned from Mr. Blyth's when 

B 2 
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Mat entered the lodgings witli theee purchases. He pot tiia 
bottles, the sugar, and the lemons in the cupboard— cast a 
satisfied look at the three clean tumblers and spoons alreadj 
standing on the shelf — relaxed so far from his usual compoBure 
of aspect as to smile — ^lit the fire, and heaped plenty of coal on, 
to keep it alight — then sat down on his bearskins — wriggled 
himself comfortably into the comer, and threw his handker- 
chief oyer his face ; chuckling gruffly for the first time since 
the past night, as he put his hand in his pockets, and so acci- 
dentally touched the lump of wax that lay in one oi them. 

"Now I*m all ready for the Painter-Man," growled Mat 
behind the handkerchief, as he quietly settled himself to go to 
sleep. 



CHAPTEE X. 



THE squaw's mixture. 



Like the vast majority of those persons who are favoiurad 
by Nature with, what is coinmonly termed, " a high flow of 
animal spirits," Zack was liable, at certain times and seasona, 
to fall from the heights of exhilaration to the depths of despair, 
without stopping for a moment, by the way, at any interme- 
diate stages of moderate cheerfulness, pensive depression, or 
tearful gloom. After he had parted from his mother, he pre- 
sented himself again at Mr. Blyth^s bouse, in such a prostrate 
condition of mind, and talked of his delinquencies and their 
eff*ect on his father's spirits, with such vehement bitterness of 
self-reproach, as quite amazed Valentine, and even alarmed him 
a little on the lad's account. The good-natured painter was 
no friend to contrite desperation of any kind, and no believer 
in repentance, which could not look hopefully forward to the 
future, as well as sorrowfully back at the past. So he laid 
down his brush, just as he was about to begin varnishing the 
" Golden Age ;" and set himself to console Zack, by reminding 
him of all the credit and honour he might yet win, if he was 
regular in attending to his new studies — if he never flinched 
from work at the British Museum, and the private Drawing 
School to which he was immediately to be introduced — and if 
he ended as he well might end, in excusing to his father his de- 
termination to be an artist, by showing Mr. Thorpe a priie 
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medal, won by the industry of his son's hand in the Schools of 
the Boyal Academy. 

A necessary characteristic of people whose spirits are always 
ruuning into extremes, is that they are generally able to pass 
from one change of mood to another with unusual facinty. 
By the time Zi^k had exhausted Mr. Blyth's copious stores of 
consolation, had partaken of an excellent ana plentij^ hot 
lunch, and had passed an hour up stairs with uie ladies, he 
predicted his ovm reformation just as confidently as he had 
predicted his own ruin about two hours before ; and went away 
to Kirk Street, to see that his friend Mat was at home to re- 
ceive Valentine that evening, stepping alons as nimbly and 
swinging his stick as cheerfully, as ir he had aJxeady vindicated 
himself to his father by winning every prize medal that the 
Koyal Academy coidd bestow. 

Seven o'clock had been fixed as the hour at which Mr. Blyth 
was to present himself at the lodgings in Kirk Street. He 
arrived punctual to the appointed time, dressed jauntily for the 
occasion in a short blue n*ock coat, famous among all his ac- 
quaintances for its smartness of cut and its fabmous old age. 
From what Zack had told him of Mat's lighter peculiarities of 
character, he anticipated a somewhat uncivilised reception 
from the elder of his two hosts ; and when he got to ^irk 
Street, he certainly found that his expectations were, upon the 
whole, handsomely realised. 

On mounting the dark and narrow wooden staircase of the 
tobacconist's shop, his nose was greeted by a composite smell 
of fried liver and bacon, brandy and water, and cigar smoke, 
pouring hospitably down to meet him through the crevices of 
the drawing-room door. When he got into tne room, the first 
object that struck his eyes at one end of it, was Zack, with his 
hat on, vigorously engaged in freshening up the dusty carpet 
with a damp mop ; and Mat, at the other, presiding over the 
frying-pan, vnth nis coat ofi*, his shirt sleeves roUea up to his 
shoulders, a glass of steaming hot grog on the chimney-piece 
above him, and a long pewter toasting-fork in his hand. 

" Here's the honoured guest of the evening arrived before 
I've swabbed dovm the decks," cried Zack, jogging his friend 
in the ribs with the long handle of the mop. 

'* How are you, to-night V" said Mat, with familiar ease, not 
moving from the frying-pan, but getting his right hand free to 
offer to Mr. Blyth by ta&ing the pewter toasting-fork between 
his teeth. ''Sit down anywhere you like; and just holler 
through the crack in the floor, under the bearskins there, if 
you want anything out of the Bocker-shop, below«" — ^C^' 1^ 
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meaziB Tobacco when he says Bocker/' interposed Zack, pazmv 
thetically.) *' Can you set your teeth in u baked later or 
two P*' continued Mat, tapping a small Dutch oven before the 
fire with his toasting-fork. '* We've got you a lot of fizzin' hot 
liver and bacon to ease down the taters with what you call a 
relish. Nice and streaky, ain't it ?" Here the host of the 
evening stuck his fork into a slice of bacon, and politely passed 
it over his shoulder for Mr. Blyth to inspect, as he stood be- 
wildered in the middle of the room. 

'* Oh, delicious, delicious !'' cried Valentine, smellixig at 
daintily at the outstretched bacon as if it had been a nosegay. 

"Reallv, mv dear sir .** lie said no more; for at that 

moment he tripped himself up upon one of some ten or a doEen 
bottle-corks which lay about on the carpet where he was stand* 
ing. There is very little doubt, if Zack had not been by to 
catch him, that Mr. Blyth would just then have concluded his 
polite remarks on the bacon by measuring his full length on 
the floor. 

" Wliy don't you put him into a chair?" growled Mat, look- 
ing round reproachfully from the frying-pan, as Valentine 
recovered his erect positicju ngaiii with young Thorpe'i assist- 
ance. 

" 1 waa just going to swab up that part of the carpet when 
you came in," said Zack, apologetically, as he led Mr. Blyth to 
a chair. 

" Oh don't mention it," answered Valentine, laughing. "It 
was all my awkwardness." 

He stopped abruptly ai^in. Zack had placed him with Iiis 
back to the lire, against a table covered with a large and dirly 
doth which flowed to the floor, and under which, while ho was 
speaking, he had bt^n gently endeavouring to insinuate his 
l€»gs. Amazement bereft him of the power of speech when, on 
succeeding in this cflort, he found that his feet came in contact 
with a perfect hillock of empty bottles, oyster-shells, and bro- 
ken crockery, heaped under the table ** Good gracious me I 
I hope I'm doing no mischief!" exclaimed Valentine, as a 
miniature avalanche of oyster-shells clattered down on his 
intruding foot, and a plump bottle with a broken neck rolled 
lazily out from under the table-cloth, and courted observation 
on the open floor. 

" Kick about, dear old fellow, kick about as much as you 
please," cried Zack, seating himself opposite Mr. Blyth, and 
bringing down a second avalanche of oyster-shells to encourage 
him. '* The fact is, we are rather put to it for space here, so 

I'eep the cloth always laid for dinner, and make a temporary 
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lumber-room of the place under the table. Bather a new ideA 
that, I think — not tidy perhaps, but original and ingenioui, 
which is much better." 

*' Amazingly ingenious !" said Valentine, who was now he* 
pmning to be amused as well as surprised by his reception in 
Kirk Street. '* Bather untidy, perhaps, as you say, Zack ; but 
new, and not disagreeable I suppose when you're used to it. 
What I like about all this," continued Mr. Blytli, rubbing his 
nands cheerfully, and kicking into view another empty bottle, 
as he settled himself in his chair — " What I like about this is, 
that it's so thoroughly without ceremony. Do you know I 
really feel at home already, though I never was here before in 
my life? — Curious, Zack, isn't it ?" 

" Look out for the taters !" roared Mat suddenly from the 
fire-place. Valentine started, first at the unexpected shout 
iust behind him, next at the sight of a big truculently-knobbed 
potato which came flying over his head, and was dexterously 
caught, and instantly deposited on the dirty table-cloth by 
Zack. " Two, tliree, four, five, six," continued 'Mat, keeping 
the frying-pan going with one hand, and tossing the baked 
potatoes with the other over Mr. Blyth's head, in quick suc- 
cession for young Thorpe to catch. " What do you think of 
our way of dishing iip potatoes in Kirk Street?" asked Zack 
in great triumph. " It's a little sudden when you're not used 
to it," stammered Valentine, ducking his head as each edible 
missile flew over him — "but it's free and easy— it's delightfully 
free and easy." " Eeady there with your plates. The liver's 
a coming," cried Mat in a voice of martial command, suddenly 
showing his great red-hot perspiring face at the table, as he 
w^heeled round from the fire, with the hissing frying-pan in one 
liand, and the long toastinpj-fork in the other. " My dear sir, 
I'm shocked to see you taking all this trouble," exclaimed Mr. 
Blyth ; " do pray let me help you !" " No, I'm damned if I 
do," returned Mat with the most polite suavity and the most 
perfect good humour. " Let him have all the trouble, Blyth,'' 
ha id Zack ; *' let him help you, and don't pity him. He'll make 
up for his hard work, I can tell you, when he sets in seriously 
to his liver and bacon. Watch him when he begins — he bolts 
his dinner like the lion in the Zoological Grardens." 

J\lat appeared to receive this speech of Zack's as a well- 
D:erited compliment, for he chuckled at young Thorpe and 
winked grimly at Vdentine, as he sat down bare-armed to his 
own mess of liver and bacon. It was certainly a rare and even 
a sf a^'tling sight to see this singular man eat. Lump by lump, 
without one intervening morsel of bread, he tossed the meat 
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mto his mouth rather than put it there — ^tunied it aiipannf^ 
once round between hia teetn—and th«i Yonunoudj and in- 
atantly swaUowed it whole. By the time a ouarter of Mr. 
filyth 8 plateful of liver and bacon, and half of Zack'a had dis* 
i^pearoa, Mat had finished his finigal meal; had wiped hia 
month on the back of his hand, and the back of his huid on 
the leg of his trousers ; had mixed two classes of strong hot 
nim-and-water for himself and Zack ; and had set to work oq 
the composition of a third tumbler, into which sugar, brandy, 
lemon-juice, rum, and hot water all seemed to drop together m 
such incessant and confusing little driblets, that it was impoa* 
sible to tell which ingredient was uppermost in the whole 
mixture. When the tumbler was full, he set it down on the 
table, with an indicative bang, close to Valentine's plate. 

'' Just try a toothful of that to begin with," said Mat. ** If 
▼on like it, say Tes ; if you don't, say No; and I'll make it 
better next time." 

" You are very kind, very kind indeed," answered Mr. Blyth, 
eyeing the tumbler by his side with some little confusion and 
hesitation ; " but really, though I should be shocked to appear 
unmteful, I'm afraid I must own — Zack, you ought to hava 
told your friend " 

'* So I did," said Zack, sipping his rum-and-water with in- 
finite relish. 

" The fact is, my dear sir," continued Valentine, " I have the 
most wretched head in the world for strong liquor of any 
kind " 

*< Don't call it strong liquor," interposed Mat, emphatically 
tapping the rim of his quest's tumbler with his fore-nnger. 

" Perhaps," pursued Mr. Blyth, with a polite smile, "I ouj^t 
to have said grog." 

" Don't call it grog," retorted Mat, with two disputatious 
taps on the rim of the glass. 

" Dear me !" asked Valentine, amazedly, " what is it then P" 

" It's Squaw's Mixture," answered Mat, with three distinct 
taps of asseveration. 

Mr. Blyth and Zack laughed, under the impression that their 
queer companion was joking with them. Mat looked steadily 
and sternly from one to the other; then repeated with the 
grufiest gravity — " I tell you, it's Squaw's Mixture." 

'* What a very curious name ! How is it made P" aaked 
Valentine. 

** Enouffh Brandy to spile the Water. Enough Bum to spile 
the Brandy and Water. Enough Lemon to spile the Bum mui 
Biandj wd Water. Enough Sugar to spile everytliing^ 
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That*B * Squaw*B Mixture/ " replied Mat with perfect calmnesa 
and deliberation. 

Zack began to laugh uproariously. Mat became more in- 
flexibly grave than ever. Mr. Blyth felt that he was growing 
interested on the subject of the Squaw's Mixture. He stirrecr 
it diffidently with his spoon, and asked with great curiosity 
how his host first learnt to make it. 

" When I was out, over there, in the Nor'-West," began Mat, 
nodding towards the particidar point of the compass that he 
mentioned. 

'^ When he says Nor*- West, and wags his addled old head 
like that at the chimney-pots over the way, he means North 
America,*' Zack explained. 

" When I was out Nor*- West,** repeated Mat, heedless of 
the interruption, " working along with the exploring gang, our 
stock of liquor fell short, and we had to make the best ol it in 
the cold with a spirt of spirits and a pinch of sugar, drowned 
in more hot water than had ever got down the throat of e*er a 
man of the lot of us before. We christened the brew * Squaw*8 
Mixture,* because it was such weak stuff that even a woman 
couldn't have got drunk on it if she tried. Squaw means 
woman in those parts, you know ; and Mixture means — what 
you've got afore you now. I knowed you couldn't stand regu- 
lar grog, and that's why I cooked it up for you. Don't keep od 
stirring of it with a spoon like that, or you'll stir it away alto- 
gether. Try it." 

"Let me try it — let's see how weak it is," cried Zack^ 
reaching over to Valentine. 

" Don't you go a-shoving of your oar into another man's 
roUocks," said Mat, dexterously knocking Zack's spoon out of his 
hand just as it touched l^ir. felyth's tumbler. ** You stick to 
your grog; I'll stick to my grog; and he*H stick to Squaw's 
Mixture." With those words. Mat leant his bare elbows on 
the table, and watched Valentine's first experimental sip with 
great curiosity. 

The result was not successful. When Mr. Blyth put down 
the tumbler, all the watery part of the Squaw's Mixture seemed 
to have got up into his eyes, and all the spirituous part to have 
Htopped short at his lungs. He shook his head, coughed, and 
faintly exclaimed — " Too strong." 

" Too hot you mean ?" said Mat. 

" No, indeed," pleaded poor Mr. Blyth, " I really meant too 
strong." 

" Try again,*' suggested Zack, who was far advanced towardv 
the bottom of his own tumbler already. " Try again. Your 
liquor all went the wrong way last time.*' 
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'' More 8U£|;ar," said Mat, neatly tossing two lumpa into the 
glass from where lie sat. *' More lemon (squeezing one or two 
drops of juice, and three or four pips, into tne mixture). MotB 
water (pouring in about a tea- spoonful, with a clumsy flourish 
of the kettle). Try again." 

'' Thank you, thank you a thousand times. Beally, do yon 
know, it taHtes much nicer now," said Mr. Blyth, beginning 
cautiously ^nth a spoonful of the squaw's mixture at a time. 

Mat's spirits seemed to rise immensely at this annoimcement. 
Ho lit his pipe, and took up his glass of grog ; nodded to Valen- 
tine and young Thorpe, just as he had nodded to the north- 
west point of the compass a minute or two before ; muttered 
gruffly, " Here'H all our good healths ;'* and finished half his 
liquor at a draught. 

" All .our good healths !" repeated Mr. Blyth, gallantly at- 
tacking the squaw's mixture this time without any intermediate 
assistance from the spoon. 

'* All our good healths !" chimed in Zack., draining his glass 
to the bottom. ''Beally, ]Mat. it's quite bewildermg to see 
how your dormant social qualities are waking up, now you're 
plunged into the vortex of s^ociety. What do you say to giying 
a ball here next ? Tou'rc just the man to get on with the 
ladies, if you could only be prevailed on to wear your coat, and 
give up airing your tawny old arms in public." 

" Dont, my dear sir ! I particularly beg you won't," cried 
Valentine, as Mat, apparently awakened to a sense of polite pro- 
priety by Zack*s last hint. be<^an to unroll one of his tightly- 
tucked-up shirt sleeves. " Pray consult your ov.n comfort, and 
keep your sleeves as they were — pray do ! As an artist, I have 
been admiring your arms from tlie professional point of view 
ever since we fin^t sat down to table. I never remember, in all 
my long experience of the living model, having met with such a 
splendid muscular development as youra." 

Saying those words, Mr. Blyth waved his hand several 
times before his host's arms, n^garding them with his eyes par- 
tially closed, and bis head very much on one side, just as he 
was accustomed to look at his pictures. Mat stared, smoked 
vehemently, folded the objects of Valentine's admiration over 
his breast, and, modestly scratching his elbows, looked at young 
Thori)C with an expression of utter bewilderment. "Yea! 
decidedly the most magnificent muscular development I ever 
remember studying," reiterated Mr. Blyth, drumming ^^dth bis 
fingers on the table, and concentrating the whole of ms critiaJ 
acumen in one eye by totally closing rae other. 

** Hang it, Blyth !" remonstrated Zack, ** don*t keep oa look* 
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ing at his arms as if tliej were a couple of bits of prize beef! 
You may talk about his muscular developmeut as much as you 
please, but you can't have the smallest notion of what it*s really 
equal to tiU you try it. I say, old Eough-and-Tough ! jump 
up, and show him how strong you are. Just lifl him on your 
toe, like you did me. (Here Zack pulled Mat unceremo- 
niously out of his chair.) Come along, Blyth ! Get opposite 
to him — give him hold of your hand — stand on the toe part ot 
his right foot — don't wriggle about — stiffen your hand and 
arm, and — there ! — what do you say to his muscular develop- 
ment now ?" concluded Zack, with an air of supreme triumph, 
as Mat slowly lifted from the ground the foot on which Mr. 
Blyth was standing, and, steadying himself on his left leg, 
raised the astonished painter with lus right nearly two feec 
high in the air. 

Any spectator observing the performance of this feat of 
strength, and looking only at Mat, might well have thought it 
impossible that any human being could present a more comical 
aspect than he now exhibited, with his black skull-cap pushed a 
little on one side, and showing an inch or so of his bsud head, 
with his grimly-grinning face empurpled by the violent phy- 
sical exertion of the moment, and with his thick heavy fij^ure 
ridiculously perched on one leg. Mr. Blyth, however, was 
beyond all comparison the more laughable object of the two, as 
he soared nervously into the air on Mat's foot, tottering in- 
firmly in the strong grasp that supported him, till he seemed 
to be trembling all over, from the tips of his crisp black hair to 
the flying tails of his frock-coat. As for the expression of his 
rouna rosy face, with the bright eyes fixed in a startled stare, 
and the plump cheeks crumpled up by an uneasy smile, it was 
so exquisitely absurd, as young Thorpe saw it over his fellow- 
lodger's black skull-cap, that he roared again with laughter. 
" Oh ! look up at him !" cried Zack, falling back in his ehair. 
"Look at his face, for heaven's sake, before you put hi in 
down !" 

But Mat was not to be moved by this appeal. All the atten- 
tion his eyes could spare during those few moments, w as (h»- 
voted, not to Mr. Blyth's face but to Mr. Blyth's watch-chaiu. 
There hung the bnght little key of the painter's bureau, 
dangling jaimtily to and fro over his waistcoat-pocket. As tb.e 
right foot of the Sampson of Kirk Street hoisted him up 
slowly, the key swung temptingly backwards and forwanls 
between them. "Come take me! come take me!" it seemed 
to say, as Mat's eyes fixed greedily on it eveiy time it daugled 
towards him. 
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** Wonderful ! wonderful !'* cried Mr. Blyth, looking exoes- 
Birely relieved when he found himself eafelj set down on the 
floor again. 

" That's nothing to some of the things he can do," said Zack 
** Look here ! Put yourself stomach dovmwards on the carpet ; 
and if you think the waistband of your trousers will stana it, 
he*ll take you up in his teeth." 

** Thank you, Zack, I*m perfectly satisfied without risking 
the waistband of my trousers," rejoined Valentine, returning 
in a great hurry to the table. 

" The grog's getting cold," grumbled Mat. " Do you find it 
slip down easy now ? he continued, handing the squaw's mix- 
ture in the friendliest manner to Mr. Blyth. 

" Astonishingly easy !" answered Valentine, drinking tliis 
time almost with the boldness of Zack himself. "Now it*s 
cooler, one tastes the sugar. Whenever I*ve tried to drink 
regular grog, I have never been able to get people to give it 
me sweet enough. The delicious part of this is that there*! 
plenty of sugar in it. And, besides, it has the merit (which 
real grog has not) of being harmless. It tastes strong to me, 
to be sure ; but then I'm not used to spirits. After what you 
•ay, however, of course it must be harmless — perfectly harmless, 
I have no doubt." Here he sipped again, pretty freely this 
time, by way of convincing himself of the innocent weakness of 
the squaw's mixture. 

While Mr. Blyth had been speaking, Mat's hands had been 
G^dually stealing down deeper and deeper into the pockets of 
his trousers, until his finger and thumb, and a certain plastic 
substance hidden away in the left-hand pocket came gently 
into contact, just as Valentine left off* speaking. " Let's have 
another toast," cried Mat, quite briskly, the instant the last 
word was out of his guest's mouth. " Come on, one of you, 
and give us another toast," he reiterated, with a roar of bar- 
barous joviality, taking up his glass in his right hand, and 
keeping his left still in his pocket. 

" Give yon another toast, you noisy old savage !" repeated 
Zack, ** I'll give joxxfive, all at once ! Mr. Blyth, INIrs. Blyth, 
Madonna, Columbus, and The Golden Age — three excellent 
people and two glorious pictures ; let's lump them all together, 
in a friendly way, and drink long life and success to them in 
beakers of fragrant grog!" shouted the young gentleman, 
making perilously rapid progress through his second glass, as 
he spoke. 

''Do you know, I'm afraid I must change to some other 
place^ if you have no objection," said Mr. Blyth, after he had 
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duly honoured the composite toast just proposed. " The fire 
here, behind me, is getting rather too hot.'* 

'' Change along with me," said Mat. " I don*t mind heat, 
'nor cold neither, for the matter of that." 

Valentine accepted this offer with great gratitude. " By- 
the-bye, Zack," he said, placing himself comfortably in his host's 
chair, between the table and the wall — ** I was going to ask a 
favour of our excellent friend here, when you suggested that 
wonderful and matchless trial of strength which we have just 
had. You have been of such inestimable assistance to me 
already, my dear sir," he continued, turning towards Mat, with 
all his natural cordiality of disposition now fully developed, 
under the fostering influence of the Squaw's Mixture. ** You 
have laid me under such an inexpressiole obligation in saving 
my picture from destruction " 

'* I wish you could make up your mind to say what you want 
in plain words," interrupted Mat. " I'm one of your rough- 
handed, thick-headed sort, 1 am. I'm not gentleman enough 
to understand parlarver. It don't do me no good: it oiuy 
worrits me into a perspiration." And Mat, shaking down his 
shirt-sleeve, drew it several times across his forehead, as a proof 
of the truth of his last assertion. 

" Quite right ! quite right !" cried Mr. Blyth, patting him 
on the shoulder in the most friendly manner imaginable. " In 
plain words, then, when I mentioned, just now, how much I 
admired your arms in an artistic point of view, I was only 
paving the way for asking you to let me make a drawing of 
them, in black and white, for a large picture that I mean to 
paint later in the year. My classic^ figure composition, you 
Know, Zack — ^you have seen the sketch — Hercules bringing to 
Eurystheus the Erymanthian boar — a glorious subject; and 
our friend's arms, and, indeed, his chest, too, if he would ^dly 
consent to sit for it, would make the very studies I most want 
for Hercules." 

** What on earth is he driving at P" asked Mat, addressing 
himself to young Thorpe, after staring at Valentine for a mo- 
ment or two in a state of speechless amazement. 

" He wants to draw your arms- of course you will be only 
too happy to let him-you can't understand anything about it 
now-but you will when you begin to sit-pass the cigars- 
thank Blyth for meaning to make a Hercules of you-and tell 
him you'll come to the painting-room whenever he likes," an- 
swered Zack, joining his sentences together in his most off- 
hand manner, all in a breath. 

" What painting-room ? Where is it P" asked Mat, still in a 
densely stupefied condition. 
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* M7 paintinff-room,'* replied Yalentme. " Where jm wtm 
tbe pictures, and saved Columbue, yesterday.*' 



MAt considered for a moment — tbensnddlenly brightened iw, 
and began to look quite intelligent again. ^I'll come,** he 
said, " as soon as you like — tbe sooner the better,** dapping 
his fist emphaticalljr on the table, and drinking to Valentine 
with his heartiest nod. 

" That's a worthy, good-natured fellow !*' cried Mr. Blvth, 
drinking to l^lat in return, with grateful enthusiasm. ^ The 
sooner tbe better, as you say. Come to-morrow evening.'* 

** All right. To-morrow evening/* assented Mat. fiis left 
hand, as he spoke, began to work stealthily round and roond in 
his pocket, moulding into all sorts of strange shapes, that plas- 
tic substance, which had lain hidden there ever since his snop- 
ping expedition iu the morning. 

** I should have asked you to come in the day-time," conti- 
nued Valentine ; " but, as you know, Zack, I have the Gh>]den 
Age to varnish, and one or two little things to alter in the 
lower part of Columbus ; and then, by the latter end of the 
week, 1 must leave home to do those portraits in the country 
which I told you of, and which are wanted before I thought 
they would be. You will come with our friend, of course^ 
Zack ? I dare say I shall have the order for you to study at 
the British Museum, bv to-morrow. As for the Private Draw- 
ing Academy " 

" No offence ; but I can't stand seeing you stirring up them 
grounds in the bottoin of your glass any longer," Mat brcdce 
in here ; taking away Mr. filyth's tumbler as he spoke, throw- 
ing the sediment of sugar, the lemon pips, and the little liquor 
left to cover them, into the grate belund ; and then, hospitably 
devoting himself to the concoction of a second supply of that 
palatable and innocuous beveraj]:e, the Squaw's Mixture. 

" Half a glass," cried Mr. Blyth. " Weak — remember my 
wretched head for drinking, and pray make it weak." 

As he spoke, the clock of the neighbouring parish chuzeh 
struck. 

" Only nine," exclaimed Zack, referring ostentatiously to the 
watch which he had taken out of pawn the day before. ** Fkss 
the rum. Mat, as soon as you've aone with it — ^put the kettle 
on to boil — and now, my lads, we'll begin spending the evening 

in earnest !" 

• ••••• 

If any fourth gentleman had been present to assist in 
^ spending the evening," as Zack chose to phrase it, at tiie 
small social soiree in ]^k Street; and if that gentlemia bed 
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deserted the festive board as the clock struck iiine — ^had walked 
about the streets to enjoy himself in the fresh air — and had 
then, as the clock struck ten, returned to the society of his 
convivial companions, he would most assuredly have been taken 
by surprise, on beholding the singular change which the lapse 
of one nour had been sufficient to produce in the manners and 
conversation of Mr. Valentine Blyth. 

It might have been that the worthy and simple-hearted gen- 
tleman had been unduly stimulated by the reek of hot grog, 
which in harmonious association with a heaw mist of tobacco 
smoke, now filled the room ; or it might have been that the 
second brew of the Squaw's ^Mixture had exceeded half a glass- 
full in quantity, had not been diluted to the requisite weak- 
ness, and had consequently got into his head ; but, whatever 
the exciting cause might be, the alteration that had taken place 
since nine o'clock, in his voice, looks, and manners, was re- 
markable enough to be of the nature of a moral phenomenon. 
He now talked incessantly about nothing but the fine arts ; he 
differed with both his companions, and loftily insisted on his 
own superior sagacity, whenever either of them ventured to 
speak a word ; he was by turns as noisy as Zack, and as gruff 
as IVIat; his hair was crumpled down over his forehead, his 
eyes were dimmed, his shirt collar was turned rakishly over his 
cravat : in short, he was not the genuine Valentine Blyth at 
all, — he was only a tipsy counterfeit of him. 

As for young Thorpe, any slight steadiness of brain which 
he might naturally possess, he had long since parted with, as a 
matter of course, for the rest of the evening. Mat alone re- 
mained unchanged. There he sat, reckless of the blazing fire 
behind him, utiU with that left hand of his dropping stealthily 
every now and then into his pocket ; smoking, drinking, and 
staring at his two companions, just as gruffly self-possessed as 
ever. 

" There's ten," muttered Mat, as the clock stnick. " I said 
we should be getting jolly by ten. So we are." 

Zack nodded his head solemnly, and stared hard at one of 
the empty bottles on the floor, which had rolled out from the 
temporary store-room under the table. 

" Hold your tongues, both of you !" cried Mr. Blyth. *'I 
insist on clearing up that disputea point about whether artists 
are not just as hardy and strong as other men. I'm an artist 
myself, and I say they are. I'll agree with you in everything 
else ; for you're the two best fellows in the world ; but if you 
say a word against artists, I'm your enemy for life. You may 
talk to me, by the hour together about admirals, generaJs, and 
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prime xniniBten— I mention the glorious names of Midael 
Angelo and Saphael ; aud down goes your argument directtj. 
When Michael Angelo's nose was broken do you think he 
minded it ? Look in his Life, and see if he did — that's all ! 
Ha ! ha ! My painting-room is forty feet long (now this is a& 
important proof). While I was painting Columbus and the 
€K)lden Age, one was at one end — north ; and the other at the 
other — south. Very good. I walked backwards and fonnirdB 
between those two pictures incessantly ; and never sat down 
all day lon*^. Tliis is a fact — and the proof is, that I worked 
on both of them at once. A touch on Columbus— a walk into 
the middle of the room to look at the effect — turn round — walk 
up to The Golden Age opposite — a touch on The Golden A^ 
— another walk into the middle of the room to look at the 
effect — another turn round — and back again to Columbus. 
Fifleen miles a-day of in-door exercise, according to the calcu- 
lation of a inathematical friend of mine ; and not including the 
number of times I had to go up and down my portable wooden 
steps to get at the top parts of Columbus. Isn't a man hardj 
ana strong who can stand that ? Ha ! ha ! Just feel my legs, 
Zack. Arc they hard »and muscular, or are they not ?" 

Here Mr. Blyth, rapping young Thorpe smartly on the head 
with his spoon, tried to skip out of his chair as nimbly as 
usual ; but only succeeded in flounderiug awkwardly into an 
upright position, after he had knocked down his plate with all 
the greasy remains of the liver and bacon on it. Zack roused 
himself from muddled meditation with a start ; and, under pre- 
tence of obeying his friend's injunction, pinched Valentine's 
leg with such vigorous malice, that the painter fairly screamed 
again under the infliction. All this time Mat sat immovably 
serene in his place next to the fire. He just kicked Mr. Blyth's 
broken pliite, with the scraps of liver and bacon, and the knife 
and fork that had fallen with them, into the temporary store- 
room under the table — and then pushed towards him another 
glass of the squaw's mixture, quietly concocted while he had 
been talking. 

The effect on Valentine of this hospitable action proved to 
be singularly soothing and beneficial. He had been getting 
gradually more aud more disputatious for the last ten minutes; 
but the moment the steaming glass touched his hand, it seemed 
to change his mood with the most magical celerity. As he 
looked down at it, and felt the fragrant rum steaming softly 
into his nostrils, his face expanded, and while his left hand un- 
steadily conveyed the tumbler to his lips, his right reached 
across the table and fraternally extended itself to Mat. ** Mj 
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dear fHend,** said Mr. Bljtli affectionately, ^'how kind yoil 
are ! Pray how do you make the Squaw's mixture ?" 

" I say, Mat, leave off smoking, and tell us something," in* 
terposed Zack. " Bowl away at once with one of your tremen- 
dous stories, or Blyth will be bragging again about his ricketty 
old legs. Talk, man ! Tell us your &mous story of how you 
lost your scalp." 

Mat laid aown his pipe, and for a moment looked verj 
attentively at Mr. Blyth — then, with the most uncharacteristic 
readiness and docilitv, began his story at once, without requi- 
ring another word of persuasion. In general, the very reverse 
of tedious when he related any experiences of his own, he 
seemed, on this occasion, perversely bent on letting his narra- 
tive ooze out to the most interminable length. Instead of 
adhering to the abridged account of his terrible adventure, 
which he had given Zack when they first talked together on 
Blackfriars Bridge, he now dwelt drowsily on the minutest 
particulars of the murderous chase that had so nearly cost him 
nis life, enumerating them one after the other in the same 
heavy droning voice which never changed its tone in the 
slightest degree as he went on. After about ten minutes' en- 
durance of the narrative-infliction which he had himself 
provoked, young Thorpe was just beginning to feel a sensation 
of utter oblivion stealing over him, when a sound of lusty sno- 
ring close at his back startled him into instant wakefulness. 
He looked rounds There was Mr. Blyth placidly and pro- 
foundly asleep, with his mouth wide open and his head resting 
against the wall* 

*' Stop !" whispered Mat, as Zack seized on a half-squeezed 
lemon and took aim at Valentine's mouth. " Don't wake him 
yet. What do you say to some oysters ?" 

" Give us a dish, and I'll show you," returned young Thorpe 
" Sally's in bed by this time — I'U fetch the oysters myself from 
over the way. But, I say, I must have a friendly shot with 
something or other, at dear old Blyth's gaping mouth." 

" Try him with an oyster, when you come back," said Mat, 
producing from the cupboard behind him a large yellow pie- 
aish. " uo on ! I'll see you down stairs, and leave the candle 
on the landing, and the door on the jar, so as you can get in 
quietly. Steady, young un! and mind the dish when yon 
cross the road." With these words Mat dismissed Zack from 
the street-door to the oyster shop ; and then returned immedi* 
ately to his guest upstairs. 

Valentme was still fast asleep and snoring vehemently. 
Mat's band descended again into his pocket, reappearing, liow- 
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ef or, qnickty enough on tbit occMuai, wifli tiie jpeeo of 

which he liad parchaied that monunff. Steadymff hu i 

ooolly on the taole, he detached the litue Atan whaai held tlie 
key of Mr. Blyth's hniean, from the watchgoard to wldeh tt 
wae fiurtenedy took off on lua wax a perfiBct impreaaiaa of the 
whole key from the pipe to the handle, attadied it apui to tiie 
aleeper'B watchgoaro, pared swbj the roug^ enda of the piece 
of wax till it fitted into an old tin tobaooo-lxa which he took 
from the chimney-piece, pocketed thia box, and then qniedy 
leaumed hia original place at the taU& 

'^Now," said Mat, looking at the nnconaciona Mr. Blyth, 
after he had lit hia pipe again ; " Now, Paintor-Man I wake up 
aa Boon aa you like. 

It waa not long before Zack returned. A violent bang of 
the atreet-door announced hia entry into the iMasage— « con- 
fined clattering and atumbling marked hia progresi mp ataira— 
a ahrill craah, a heavy thump, and a shout oTUmghter indicated 
hia arrival on the hmding. Mat ran out dire^y, and foond 
him prostrate on the floor, with the yellow pie-mah in halvea 
at the bottom of the stairs, and dozens of oyster-sheUa acatterod 
about him in exerj direction. 

« Hurt ?** inqmred Mat, pulling him up by the collar, and 
draraing him into the room. 

<*Not a bit of it," answered Zack. "I've woke Myth, 
though (worse luck!) and spoilt our shot with the oyater, 
havn*t I ? Oh, Lord ! how be stales !" 

Valentine certainly did stare. He was standing up, leaning 
acainst the wall, and looking about him in a wofulljr dazed con- 
dition. Either his nap, or the alarming manner in which he 
had been awakened from it, had produced a decided diange for 
the worst in him. As he slowly recovered what little aeoae he 
hftd left to make use of, idl his talkativeness and cordiality 
aeemed to desert him. He shook hia head mournfully; 
refuaed to eat or drink anything ; declared with sullen solem- 
nity, tbat his digestion was "a perfect wreck in conaequence of 
hia keeping drunken society -," and insisted on goins home di- 
rectlv, m spite of everything that Zack could say to him. The 
landlord, who had been brought from his shop below by the 
noise, and who thought it very desirable to take the first oppor> 
tunity that ofiered of breakmg up the party before any mora 
grog waa consumed, officiously ran down stairs, and called a 
cab^the result of this manoeuvre proving in the sequel to be 
what the tobacconist desired. Tbe moment the aomid of 
wheela waa heard at the door, Mr. Blyth damoured pemnp- 
torily for his hat and coat; and. after aome little demnr^ 
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at latt helped into the cab in the most jBriendly and attentive 
manner by Mat himself. 

** Just see the lights out upstfdrs, and the yonng nn in bed, 
will ye P" said Mat to his landlord, as they stood together on 
the door-step. " I'm going to blow some of the smoke out of 
me by takin£[ a turn in the fresh air." 

He walked away briskly, as he said the last words; but when 
he got to the end of the street, instead of proceeding nortii- 
wards towards the country, and the cool night-breeze that was 
blowing from it, he perversely turned southwards towards the 
filthiest little lanes and courts in the whole neighbourhood. 

Stepping along at a rapid pace, he directed his course towards 
that particular row of small and vile houses which he had 
already visited early in the day ; and stopped, as before, at the 
second-hand iron shop. It was shut up for the night ; but a 
dim light, as of one farthing candle, glimmered through the 
circulfljr holes in the tops of the shutters; and when Mat 
knocked at the door with his knuckles ; it was opened immedi- 
ately by the same hiunp-backed shopman with whom he had 
conferred in the morning. 

" Gk>t it ?" asked the hunch-back in a cracked querulous 
voice, the moment the door was ajar. 

*' All right," answered Mat in his gruffest bass tones, hand- 
ing to the lil^le man the tin tobacco-box. 

"We said to-morrow evening, didn't we?" continued the 
squalid shopman. 

" Not later than six," added Mat. 

^ Not later than six," repeated the other, shutting the door 
softly as his customer walked away — northward this time-— to 
seek the fresh air in good earnest. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

THE OABDES^ BOOS. 



"Hit or miss, I'll chance it to-night." Those words were 
the first that issued from Mat's lips on the morning after Mr. 
Blyth's visit, as he stood alone amid the festive relics of the 
past evening, in the front room at Kirk Street. " To-night," 
ne repeated to himself, as he pidled off his coat and prepaied 
to make his toilette for the dav in a pail of cold water, witii the 
aanstance of a short bar of wnolesome yellow soap. 
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Thongh it was still early, his mind had been employed fat 
some hours past in considering how the second and only diffi- 
culty, which now stood between him and the possession of the 
Hair Bracelet, might best be overcome. Having akeady pro- 
cured the first requisite for executing his design, how was he 
next to profit b v what he had gained ? Knowmg that the fidse 
key woiud be placed in his hands that eA'ening, how was he to 
open Mr. Blyth^s bureau without risking discovery by the 
owner, or by some other person in the house ? 

To this important question he had as yet found no better 
answer than was involved in the words be had just whispered 
to himself, while preparing for his morning ablutions. As for 
any definite plan, by which to guide himself, he was desperately 
resigned to trust for the discovery of it to the first lucky 
chance which might be brought about by the events of the 
day. " I should like though to have one good look by daylight 
round that place they call the Fainting Eoom,*' thought J^t, 
plunging his face into two handsful of hissing soap-suds. 

He was still vigorouslv engaged over the pail of c«>ld water, 
when a loud yawn, which died away gradually into a dreair 
howl, sounded from the next room, and announced that Zack 
was awake. In another minute the young gentleman appeared 
gloomily, in his night gown, at the lolding doors by which the 
t^'o rooms communicatod. His eyes looked red-rimmed and 
blinking, hia cheeks mottled and sodden, his hair tangled and 
dirty. lie had one haiid to his forehead, and groaning with 
the comers of his mouth lamentably drawn down, exhibited a 
shocking and salutary picture of the consequences of excessive 
conviviality. 

" Oh Lord, Mat !'* he moaned, " my head's comrag in two." 

'* Souse it in a pail of cold water, and walk off what you 
can't get rid of, after that, along with me," suggested his friend. 

Zack wisely took this advice. As they left Kirk Street for 
their walk, Mat managed that they should shape their course 
BO as to j)ass Valentine's house on their way to the fields. As 
he had anticipated, young Thorpe proposed to call in for a 
minute, to see how Mr. Blyth was after the festivities of tho 
past night, and to ascertain if he still remained in the same mind 
about making the drawing of Mat's arms that evening. 

" I suspect vou didn't brew the Squaw's Mixture half as 
weak as you told us you did," said Zack slily, when they rang 
at the bell. " It wasn't a bad joke for once in a way. But 
really, Blyth is such a good kind-hearted fellow, it seems too 
bad — ^in short, don't let's do it next time, that's all ! ** 

Mai gruffly repudiated the slightest intention of deceiying 
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their guest as to the strength of the liquor he had drank. 
They went into the Painting Koom, and found Mr. Blyth there, 
paJe and penitent, but manfully preparing to yamish The 
Golden Age, with a very trembling hand, and a very headachy 
contraction of the eyebrows. 

*' Ah, Zack, Zack ! I ought to lecture you about last nieht,'* 
said Valentine ; " but I have no right to say a word, for 1 was 
much the worst of the two. I'm wretchedly ill this momini 
which is just what I deserve ; and heartily ashamed of myi 
which is only what I ought to be. Look at my hand ! It's 
in a tremble like an old man's. Not a thimbleful of spirits 
shall ever pass my lips again : 1*11 stick to lemonade ana tea 
for the rest of my life. No more Squaw's Mixture for me I 
Not, my dear sir,'* continued Valentine, addressing Mat, who 
had been quietly stealing a glance at the bureau, while the 
painter was speaking to young Thorpe. " Not, my dear sir, 
that I think of blaming you, or doubt for a moment that the 
drink you kindly mixed for me would have been considered 
quite weak and harmless by people with stronger heads than 
mine. It was all my own fault, my own want of proper 
thoughtfulness and caution. K I misconducted myself last 
night, as I am afraid I did, pray make allowances " 

" Nonsense !" cried Zack, seeing that Mat was beginning to 
fidget away from Valentine, instead of returning an answer. 
" Nonsense ! you were glorious company. We were three 
choice spirits, and you were number One of the social Trio. 
Away with Melancholy ! Doyou still keep in the same mind 
about drawing Mat*s arms ? He will be delighted to come, and 
so shall I ; and we*ll all get virtuously uproarious this time, on 
toast- and- water and tea." 

" Of course I keep in the same mind," returned Mr. Blyth. 
" I had my senses aoout me, at any rate, when I invited you 
and your friend here to-night. Not that I shall be able to do 
mucD, I am afraid, in the way of drawing — for a letter has 
come this morning to hurry me into the country. Another 
portrait-job has turned up, and I shall have to start to-morrow. 
However, I can get in the outline of your firiend's arms to- 
night, and leave the rest to be done when I come back. — Shall 
I take that sketch down for you, my dear sir, to look at close ?" 
continued Valentine, suddenly raising his voice, and addressing 
himself to Mat. " I venture to think it one of my most con* 
scientious studies from actual nature." 

While Mr. Blyth and Zack had been whispering together, 
Mat had walked away from them quietly towards one end of 
the room^ and was now standing dose to a door^ lined 
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with sheet iron, having bolts at top and bottom, and leading 
down a flight of steps from the studio into the back eardeiL 
Above this door hung a large chalk sketch of an old fire- 
barred gate, being the identical study from nature, which, as 
Valentine imagined, was at that moment the special object of 
interest to Mati 

** No, no ! don't trouble to get the sketch now," said ZbA, 
once more answering for his friend. '^ We are going out to 
get freshened up by a long walk, and can't stop. Now theao. 
Mat ; what on earth are you staring at ? The garden door, or 
the sketch of the five-baned gate ?" 

** The picter, in course," answered Mat, with unusual quick- 
ness and irritability. 

" It shall be taken down for you to look at close to-night,** 
said Mr. Blyth, delighted by the impression which the five- 
barred gate seemed to have produced on the new visitor. 

On leaving Mr. Blyth's, young Thorpe and his companion 
turned down a lane partially built over, which led past Valen- 
tine's back garden wall. Taus was their nearest way to the 
fields and to the high road into the country beyond. Before 
they had taken six steps down the lane, Mat, who had been 
incomprehensibly stolid and taciturn inside the house, became 
just as incomprehenaibly curious and talkative all on a sudden 
outside it. 

In the first place, be insisted on mounting some planks lying 
under Valentine's wall (to be used for the new nouses that 
were being built in the lane), and peeping over to see what 
sort of garden the painter had. Zack summarily pulled him 
down from bis elevation by the coat-tails, but not before his 
quick eye had travelled over the garden ; had ascended the 
steps leading from it to the studio ; and had risen above them 
as high as the brass handle of the door by which they were 
approached irom the painting-room. 

In the second place, when he had been prevailed on to start 
fairly for the walk. Mat began to ask questions with the same 
pertinacious inquisitiveness which he had already displayed on 
the day of the picture- show. He sot out with wanting to 
know whether there were to bo any strange visitors at Mr. 
Blyth's that evening ; and then, on being reminded that Valen- 
tine had expressly said at parting, *' Nobody but ourselves," 
asked if they were likely to see the painter's wife downstairs. 
After the inquiry had of necessity been answered in the nega- 
tive, he went on to a third question, and desired to know whether 
^the young woman" (as he persisted in calling Madonna) 
might be expected to stay upstairs with Mrs. Blyth, or tc show 
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herself oecmaionally in the paintmg-room. T^mok answered liiis 
inquiry also in the negative — ^with a running aooompanimeDt 
of bad jokes, as asnaL Madonna^ except under extraordinaiy 
circumstances, never came down into the studio in the evening, 
when Mr. Blyth had company there. 

Satisfied on these points. Mat now wanted to know at what 
time Mr. Bljth aud his fftmilj were accustomed to go to bed ; 
and explained, when Zack expressed astonishment at the in- 
quiry, that he had only asked this question in order to find out 
the hour at which it would be proper to take leave of their 
host that night. On hearmg tins, young Thorpe answered as 
readily and carelessly as usual, that the painter's &mily were 
early people, who went to bed before eleven o'clock ; addii^ 
that it was, of course, particularly necessary to leave the studio 
in good time on the occasion referred to, because Valentine 
would most probably start for the country next day, by one of 
the morning trains. 

Mat's next question was preceded by a silence of a few 
minutes. Possibly he was thinking in what terms he might 
best put it. If this were the case, he certainly decided on 
using the briefest possible form of expression, for when he 
spoke again, he asked in so many words, what sort of a woman 
the painter's wife was. 

Zack characteristically answered the inquiry by a torrent oi 
his most superlative eulogies on Mrs. Blyth ; and then, passing 
from the lady herself to the chamber that she inhabited, 
wound up with a magnificent and exaggerated description of 
the splendour of her room. 

Mat listened to him attentively ; then said he supposed Mrs. 
Blyth must be fond of curiosities, and all sorts of " kniok- 
kimck things from foreign parts." Young Thorpe not only 
answered the question in the affirmative, but added, as a private 
expression of his own opinion, that he believed these said cu- 
riosities and '* knick-knacks " had helped, in their way, to keep 
her alive by keeping her amused. From this, he digressed to 
a long narrative of poor Mrs. Blyth's first illness ; and having 
exhausted that sad subject at last, ended by calling on his 
friend to change the conversation to some lees moumfnl 
topic. 

But just at this point, it seemed that Mat was perversdy 
determined to let himself lapse into another silent fit. Me 
not only made no attempt to change the conversation, but 
entirely ceased asking questioiis ; and, indeed, hardly uttered 
another word of any kind, good or bad. Zack, after vainly 
trying to rally him into tal^g, Ht a cigar in despair, and tke 
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two walked on together silenUj — ^Mat hATingr hii haiidi in Mi 
pockets, keeping his eyes bent on the grouno, and aUo^etber 
Duiying hinuelf, as it were, from tlie outer world, in the mnev- 
most recesses of a deep brown stu^. 

As they returned, and got near iiA Street, Mat graduallj 
began to talk again, but only on indifferent subjeete ; asking 
no more questions about Mr. Blyth, or any one else. Thef 
arrived at their lodgings at half-past five o'clock. Zack went 
into the bed-room to wash his hands. While he was thni 
engaffedy Mat opened that leather bag of his which has bett 
already described as lying in the comer with the bear-akia^ 
and taking out the feather* fan and the Indian tobacco-poodi, 
wrapped tiiem up separately in paper. Having done this, he 
called to Zack ; and, saying that he was about to step over to 
the shaving shop to get his face scraped dean before ^ing to 
Mr. Blyth's, left the house with his two packages in his hjmd. 

'* K the worst comes to the worst, I'll chance it to-night 
with the garden-door," said Mat to himself, as he took the flrnt 
turning that led towards the second -hand iron shop. ** This 
will do to get rid of the painter-man with. And this will send 
Zack after him," be added, putting first the fan and then the 
tobacco-pouch into separate pockets of his coat. A cunninff 
smile hovered about his lips for a moment, as he disposed en 
his two packages in this manner ; but it passed away again al- 
most immediately, and was succeeded by a curious contraction 
and twitching of the upper part of his face. He began mut- 
tering once again that name of " Mary," which had been often 
on his lips lately ; and quickened his pace mechanically, aa it 
was alwajTS his habit to do when anything vexed or disturbed 
him. 

When he reached the shop, the hunchback was at the door, 
with the tin tobacco-box in nis hand. On this occasion, not a 
single word was exchauged between the two. The squalid 
shopman, as the customer approached, rattled something 
significantly inside the box, and then handed it to Mat; 
and Mat put his finger and thumb into his waistooat 
pocket, winked, nodded, and handed some monev to the squalid 
shopman. The brief ceremony of givinj; and taiking thus com* 
pleted, these two originals turned away m)m each otoer without 
a word of farewell ; the himchback returning to the counter, 
and his customer proceeding to the shaving shop. 

Mat opened the box for an instant, on his waj to the 
barber's ; and, taking out the false key, (which, though made 
of baser metal, was almost as bright as the originaQ, put it 
csarefuliy into hia waistcoat pocket. He then stopped «tan oA 
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and candle shop, and bought a wax taper and a box of matches. 
'' The gfarden door's safest : I'll chance it with the garden-door/' 
* thought Mat, as he sat down in the shaving-shop chair, and 
ordered the barber to operate on his chin. 

Punctually at seven o'clock Mr. Blyth's visitors rang at his 
belL 

When they entered the studio, they found Valentine all 
ready for tliom, with his drawing-board at his side, and his 
cartoon-sketch for the proposed new picture of Hercules bringing 
to King Eurystheus tne ±!rymanthian Boar, lying rolled up at 
his feet. He said he had got rid of his headache, and felt per- 
fectly well now ; but Zack observed that he was not in his 
usual good spirits. Mat, on his side, observed nothing but 
the garden door, towards which he lounged carelessly as soon 
as the first salutations were over. 

" This way, my dear sir," said Valentine, walking after hinu 
" I have taken down the drawing you were so good as to ad« 
mire this morning, as I said 1 would. Here it is on this 
painting-stand, if you would like to look at it." 

Mat, whose first glance at the garden door had assured him 
that it was bolted and locked for the night, wheeled round im- 
mediately: and, to Mr. Blyth's great delight, inspected the 
sketch of the old five-barred gate with the most extraordinary 
and flattering attention. '' Wants doing up, don't it ?" said 
jMat, referring to the picturesquely-ruinous original of the gate 
represented. " Yes, indeed," answered Valentme, thinking he 
spoke of the creased and ragged condition of the paper on 
which the sketch was made ; " a morsel of paste and a sheet 
of fresh paper to stretch it on, would make quite another thing 
of it." Mat stared. " Paste and paper for a five-barred gate? 
A nice carpenter you would make !" he felt inclined to say. 
Zack, however, spoke at that moment : so he left the sketch, 
and wisely held his tongue. 

" Now, then, Mat, stnp to your chest, and put your arms in 
any position Blyth tells you. Eemember, ^ou are going to be 
drawn as Hercules ; and mind you look as if you were bringing 
the Erymanthian Boar to King Eurystheus, for the rest of the 
evening," said young Thorpe, composedly warming himself at 
the fire. 

While Mat awkwardly, and with many expressions of as« 
tonishment at the strange piece of service required from him 
by his host, divested himself of his upper garments, Valentine 
unrolled on the floor the paper cartoon of his classical com- 
position ; and, having refreshed his memory from it, put his 
model forthwith int^ the position of Hercules, vnth a cnair to 
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hold instead of an Erymanthian Boar, and Zack to kxdr at m 
the only available representative of King EuiyBtheoa. Aia 
done, Mr. Blyth wasted some little time, as luoial, befine ha 
began to work, in looking for his drawing materiala. In tbm 
course of his search over the littered studio table, hm fto- 
cidentally laid his hand on two envelopes with encloaures^ 
which, atter examining the addresses, he gave immediatdj to 
jouDg Thorpe. 

** Here, Zack,'' he said, " these belong to you. The largo 
envelope contains your permission to draw at the Britiah 
Museum. The small one has a letter of introduction inside, 

S resenting you, with my best recommendations, to my friend, 
Ir. Strather, a very pleasing artist, and the Curator oi an ex- 
cellent private Drawing Academy. You had better call to- 
morrow, before eleven. Mr. Strather will go with you to tbo 
Museum, and show you how to begin, and will introduce you 
to his drawing academy the same evening. Fray, pray, Zack, 
be steady and careful. Remember all you have promised your 
mother and mc ; and show us that you are now really de- 
termined to study the Art in good earnest." 

Zack expressed great gratitude for his friend's kindness, and 
declared, with the utmost fervour of voice and manner, that he 
would repair all his past faults by unflagging future indostiy 
as a student of Art. After a little longer delay Valentine it 
last collected his drawing materials, and fairly began to work; 
Mat d i splay inu; from the tirst the most extraordinary and ad- 
mirable steadiness as a model. But, while the work of the 
studio thus proceeded with all the smoothness and expedition 
that could be desired, the incidental conversation by no means 
kept pace with it. In spite of all that young Thorpe could 
say or do, the talk lagged more and more, and grew duller and 
duller. Valentine was evidently out of spirits, and the Hercules 
of the evening Lad stolidly abandoned himself to the most ii^ 
A'eterate silence. At length Zack gave up all further effort to 
be sociable, and left the painting-room to go up stairs and visit 
the ladies. Mat looked after him as he quitted the studio, and 
seemed about to speak — then glancing aside at the bureau, 
checked himself suddenly, and did not utter a word. 

Mr. Blyth's present depression of spirits ; was not entiraly 
attributable to a certain ominous reluctance to leave home, 
which he had been vainly trying to shake off since the momii^^ 
He had a secret reason for his uneasiness which happened to 
be intimately connected with the model, whose MnrrnlcMS 
chest and arms he was now busily engaged in drawing. 
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Tha plain fact was, that Mr. Blytli's tender conscienoe smote 
Borely, when he remembered the trust Mrs. Thorpe pkced 
in his promised supenrision over her son, and when he after* 
wards reflected that he still knew as little of Zack's strange 
companion, as Zack did himself. His visit to Kirk Street, 
undertaken for the express purpose of guarding the lad's best 
interests by definitely ascertaining who Mr. Mathew Marks- 
man really was, had ended in — what he was now ashamed to 
dwell over, or even to call to mind. " Dear, dear me !*' thoueht 
Mr. Blyth, while he worked away silently at the outline of hia 
drawing, *^1 ought to find out whether this very friendly, 
good natured, and useful man is fit to be trusted with Zack ; 
and now the lad is out of the room, I might very well do it. 
Might? I will!" And, acting immediately on this consci- 
entious resolve, simple-hearted Mr. Blyth actually set himself 
to ask Mat the important question of who he really was ! 

Mat was candour itself in answering all inquiries that r^ 
lated to his wanderings over the American Continent. He 
confessed with the utmost frankness that he had been sent to 
sea, as a wild boy whom it was impossible to keep steady at 
home ; and he auite readily admitted that he had not introduced 
himself to Zack under lus real name. But at this point hia 
communicativeness stopped. He did not quibble, or prevari- 
cate ; he just bluntly and simply declared that he wotdd tell 
nothing more than he had told already. 

" I said to the young 'un," concluded Mat, " when we first 
come together, ' I haven't heard the sound of my own name 
for better than twenty year past ; and I don't care if I never 
hear it again.' That's what J. said to Aim. That's what I say 
to you. I'm a rough 'un, I know ; but I hav'n't broke out of 
prison, or cheated the gallows — " 

" My dear sir," interposed Valentine, eagerly and alarmedly, 
*^ pray don't imagine any such offensive ideas ever entered my 
head ! I might perhaps have thought that family troubles — " 

" That's it," Mat broke in quickly. " Family troubles. Drop 
it there ; and you'll leave it nght." 

Before Mr. Blyth could make any attempt to shift the con- 
versation to some less delicate topic, he was interrupted (to 
his own great relief) by the return of young Thorpe to uie 
studio. 

Zack announced the approaching arrival of the supper-tray ; 
and warned *' Hercules" to cover up his neck and shoulders 
immediately, unless he wished to frighten the housemaid out 
of her wits. At this hint Mr. Blyth laid aside his drawing- 
board, and Mat put on his flannel waistcoat ; not listening the 
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while to one word of the many fervent expreasioiu of gratitude 
addressed to him by the painter, but appearing to be in a vio- 
lent hurry to array himself in his coat again. As soon as he 
had got it on, he put his hand in one of the pockets, and looked 
hard at Valentine. Just then, however, the servant came in 
with the tray ; upon which he turned round impatiently, and 
walked away once again to the lower end of the room. 

'When the door had closed on the departing housemaid, he 
returned to Mr. Blyth with the feather fan in his hand ; and 
saying, in his ususd downright way, that he had heard £rom 
Zack of 3Irs. Blyth's invalid condition and of her fondness for 
curiosities, bluntly asked the painter if he thought his wife 
would like such a fan as that now produced. 

" I got this plaything for a woman in the old country, many 
a long year ago,** said Mat, pressing the fan roughly into Mr. 
Blyth's hands. " AVhen I come back, and thought for to give 
it her, she was dead and gone. There's not another woman in 
England as cares about me, or knows about me. If you're too 
proud to let your wife liave the thing, throw it into the fire. I 
nav*n't got nobody to give it to ; and I can't keep it by me, 
and won't keep it by me, no longer." 

In the utterance of these words there was a certain rough 
pathos and bitter reference to past calamity, which touched 
Valentine in one of his tender places. His generous instincts 
overcame his prudent doubts in a moment ; and moved him, 
not merely to accept the present, but also to predict warmly 
that Mrs. Blyth would be delighted with it. 

" Zaok," he said, speakinj? in an undertone to young Thorpe, 
who had been listening to ISFat's last speech, and observing his 

froduction of the fan, in silent curiosity and surprise. " Zack, 
'U run up stairs with the fan to Lavvie at once, so as not to 
seem careless about your friend's gift. Mind you do the 
honours of the supper table with proper hospitality, while I am 
away." 

Speaking these words, Mr. Blyth bustled out of the room as 
nimbly as usual. A minute or two after his departure. Mat 
put his hand into his pocket once more ; mysteriously i^ 
preached young Thoq)e, and opened before him the paper 
containing the Indian tobacco pouch, which was made of scarlet 
cloth, and w^as very prettily decorated with coloured beads. 

"Do you think the young woman would fancy this for a 
kind of plaything ?" he asked. 

Zack, with a shout of laughter, snatched the pouch out of 
his hands, and began to rally his friend more unmercifully 
than ever. For the first time, Mat seemed to be irritated bj 
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the boisterous merriment of which he was made tlie object ; 
and cut his tormentor short quite fiercely, with a fro^m and an 
oath. 

" Don't lose jour temper, you amorous old savage !" cried 
Zack, with incorrigible levity. " I'll take your pouch upstairs 
to the Beloved Object ; and, if Blyth will let her have it, I'll 
bring her down here to thank you for it herself!" Saying this, 
young Thorpe ran laughing out of the room, with the scarlet 
pouch in his hand. 

Mat listened intently till the sound of Zack's rapid footsteps 
died away upstairs — then walked quickly and sofuy down the 
studio to the garden door — gently unlocked it — gently drew 
the bolts back — gently opened it, and ascertained that it could 
also be opened from without, merely by turning the handle — 
then, quietly closing it again, left it, to all appearance, as fast 
for the night as before ; provided no one went near enough, or 
had sufficiently sharp eyes, to observe that it was neither 
bolted nor locked. 

" Now for the big chest !" thought Mat, taking the false 
key out of his pocket, and hastening back to the bureau. '* If 
Zack or the Pamter Man come down before I've time to Q;et 
at the drawer inside, I've made sure of my second chance with 
thegarden door." 

He had the key in the lock of the bureau, as this thought 
passed through his mind. He was just about to turn it, when 
the sound of rapidly-descending footsteps upon the stairs struck 
on his quick ear. 

" Too late !" muttered Mat. " I must chance it, after all, 
with the garden door." 

Putting the key into his pocket again, as he said this, he 
walked back to the fire-place. The moment after he got there, 
Mr. Blyth entered the studio. 

" 1 am quite shocked that you should have been so uncere- 
moniously left alone," said Valentine, whose naturally cour- 
teous nature prompted him to be just as scrupulously polite in 
his behaviour to his rough guest, as if Mat had been a civilised 
gentleman of the most rehned feeling and the most exalted 
rank. *'I am so sorry you should have been left, through 
Zack's carelessness, without anybody to ask you to take a little 
supper," continued Valentine, turning to the table. "Mrs, 
Blyth, my dear sir (do take a sandwich !), desires me to express 
her best thanks for your very pretty present (that is the brandy 
in the bottle next to you). She aamires the design (sponge- 
cake? Ah! you don't care about sweets), and thinks uie 
colour of the centre feathers " 
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At this moment the door opened, and Mr. Blyth, ah ni pttj 
closing his lips, looked towaros it with an ezpresaioii of tiia 
blankest astouishment ; for he beheld Madonna entering the 
painting-room in company with Zack. 

Valentine had been persuaded to let the deaf and dumb giii 
accept the scarlet pouch by his wife ; but neither she nor Zack 
had said a word before him upstairs about taking Madonna into 
the studio. When the painter was well out of earshot, young 
Thorpe had confided to Mrs. Blyth the new fi'eak in which he 
wanted to engage ; and, signing unscrupulously to Madonna. 
that she was wanted in the studio, to be presented to the " ge- 
nerous man who had given her the tobacco-pouch," took her 
out of the room without stopping to hear to the end the Bome* 
what faint remonstrance bv which his proposition waa met. To 
confess the truth, !Mrs. Blyth — seeing no great impropriety in 
the girKs being introduced to the stranger, while Valentine waa 
present in the room, and having moreover a very strong curio- 
sity to hear all she could about Zack^s odd companion — ^waa 
secretly anxious to ascertain what impressions Madonna would 
bring away of Mat's personal appearance and manners. And 
thus it was that Zack, by seizing his opportunity at the right 
moment, and exerting a little of that cool assurance in which 
he was never very deficient, now actually entered the painting- 
room in a glow of mischievous triumph with Madonna on hia 
arm. 

Valentine gave him a look as he entered which he found it 
convenient not to appear to see. The painter felt strongly in- 
clined, at that moment, to send his adopted child upstairs again 
<lirectly ; but he restrained himself out of a feeling of delicacy 
towards his guest — for Mat had not only seen Madonna, bnt 
had hesitatingly advanced a step or two to meet her, the instant 
she came into the room. 

Few social tests for analysing female human nature can be 
more safely relied on than that which the moral investigator 
may easily apply, by obsening how a woman conducts heradf 
towards a man who shows symptoms of confusion on approach- 
ing her for the first time. If she has nothing at all in her, aha 
awkwardly forgets the advantage of her sex, and grows mon 
confused than he is. If she has nothing but brains in her, aha 
cruelly abuses the advantage, and treats him with quiet con- 
tempt. If she has plenty of heart in her, she instinctively 
turns the advantage to its right use, and forthvnth seta him at 
his ease by the timely charity of a word or the mute encourage* 
ment of a look. 

Now Madonna, perceiving that the strangei showed evident 
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sign^ on approaching her, of what appeared like confuaion to 
her apprehenaion, quietly drew her arm out of Zack'a, and, to 
hifi nnmeaeured astonishment, stepped forward in front of him 
— ^looked up brightly into the grim, scarred face of Mat — 
dropped her usual curtsey — wrote a line hurriedly on her slate 
— then offered it to him with a smile and a nod, to read if he 
pleased, and to write on in return. 

" Who would ever have thought it ?" cried Zack, giving Teat 
to his amazement ; *' she has taken to old Hough and ^unigh, 
and made him a prime favourite at first sight !" 

Yalentine was standing near, but he did not appear to hear 
this speech. He was watching the scene before nim closely 
and curiously. Accustomed as he was to the innocent candour 
\vith which the deaf and dumb girl always showed her approval 
or dislike of strangers at a first interview — as also to her appa- 
rent perversily in often displajring a decided liking for the very 
people whose looks and manners had been previously considered 
certain to displease her — he was now almost as much surprised 
as Zack, when he witnessed her reception of Mat. It was an 
infallible sign of Madonna's approval, if she followed up an 
introduction by handing her slate of her own accord to a 
stranger. When she was presented to people whom she dis- 
liked, she invariably kept it by her side untQ it was formallj 
asked for. 

Eccentric in everything else. Mat was consistently eccentric 
even in his confusion. Some men who are bashful in a youns 
lady's presence show it by blushing. — Mat's colour sank instead 
of rising. Other men, similarly affected, betray their burden- 
8<)me modesty by fidgeting incessantly. — Mat was as still as a 
Ktatue. His eyes wandered heavily and vacantly over the girl, 
beginninj^ with her soft brown hair, then resting for a moment 
on her race, then descending to the gay pink ribbon on her 
breast, and to her crisp black silk apron with its smart lace 
pockets — then dropping at last to her neat little shoes, and to 
the thin bright line of white stocking that just separated them 
firom the hem of her favourite grey dress. He only looked up 
again, when she touched his hand and put her slate pencil into 
it. At that signal he raised his eyes once more, read the line 
she had written to thank him for the scarlet pouch, and tried 
to write something in return. But his hand shook, and his 
thoughts seemed to fail him. He gave her back the slate and 
pcncUy looking her full in the eyes as he did so. A curious 
change came over his face at the same time — a change like that 
which had altered him so remarkably in the hosier^s shop at 
Dibbledean. 
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" Zack might, after all, have made manj a worse fiiend tlm 
this man," thought Mr. Bl^h, still attentiTelj obBerving Mat 
** Yagabonds don't behave m the presence of young girla as lis 
is behaving now." 

With this idea in his mind, Valentine advanced to lielp his 
guest by showing Mat how to communicate with Madonna. 
The painter was interrupted, however, by young Thorpe, who, 
the moment he recoverea from his first sensations of surprise, 
began to talk nonsense again, at the top of his voice, wi^ the 
mischievous intention of increasing Mat's embarrassment. 

Wbile Mr. Blyth was attempting to silence Zack by leading 
him to the supper table, Madonna was trying her best to rs> 
assure the great bulky, sunburnt man who seemed to be abso- 
lutely afraid of her ! She moved to a stool, which stood near 
a second table in a comer by the fire-place ; and sitting down, 
produced the scarlet pouch, intimating by a gesture that Mat 
was to look at what she was now doing. She then laid the 
pouch open on her lap, and put into it several little work-box 
toys, a Tonbridge silk-reel, an ivory needle case, a mlver 
thimble with an enamelled rim, a tiny pair of scissors, and 
other things of the same kind — which she took first from one 
pocket of her apron aud then from another. While she was 
engaged in filling the pouch, Zack, standing at the supper-table, 
drummed on the floor with his foot to attract her attention, 
and interrogatively held up a decanter of wine and a glass. 
She started as the sound struck on her delicate nerves ; and, 
looking at young Thorpe directly, signed that she did not wish 
for any wine. The sudden movement of her body thus oc- 
casioned, shook off her lap a little mother-of-pearl bodkin ease^ 
which lay more than half out of one of the pockets of her apron. 
The bodnin case rolled under the stool, without her seeing it, 
for she was lookinpr towards the supper-table : without being 
obser\'ed by Mat, for his eyes were following the direction of 
her*s : without being heard by Mr. Blyth, for Zack was, as 
usual, chattering and making a noise. 

When she had put two other little toys that remained in her 
pockets into the pouoh, she drew the mouth of it tight, passed 
the loops of the loose thongs that fastened it, over one of hear 
arms, and then, rising to her feet, pointed to it, and looked at 
Mat with a very significant nod. The action expressed the 
idea she wished to communicate, plainly enough : — " See," it 
seemed to say, " see what a pretty work-bag I can make of 
your tobacco-pouch !" 

But Mat, to all appearance, was not able to find out the 
meaning of one of her gestures, easy as they were to interpnL 
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His senBefl seemed to grow more and more perturbed the longer 
he looked at her. As she curtseyed to him again, and moved 
away in despair, he stepped forward a little, and suddenly and 
awkwardly neld out his hand. **The big man seems to be 
getting a little less afraid of me," thought Madonna, turning 
directly, and meeting his clumsy advance towards her, with a 
smile. But the instant he took her hand, her lips closed, and 
she shivered through her whole body as if dead fingers had 
touched her. " Oh !" she thought now, " how cold ms hand 
is ! how cold his hand is !*' 

'' If I hadn't felt her warm to touch, I should have been 
dreaming to-night that I'd seen Mary's ghost." This was the 
grim fancy which darkly troubled Mat*s mind, at the very same 
moment when Madonna was thinking how cold his hand was. 
He tiuned away impatiently from some wine offered to him 
just then by Zack ; and, looking vacantly into the fire, drew 
his coat-cuff several times over his eyes and forehead. 

The chill from the strange man's hand still lin£;ered icily 
about Madonna's fingers, and made her anxious, though she 
hardly knew why, to leave the room. She advanced ha^ly to 
Valentine, and made the sign which indicated Mrs. Blyth, by 
laying her hand on her heart; she then pointed up-stairs. 
Valentine, understanding what she wanted, gave her leave 
directly to return to his wife's room. Before Zack could make 
even a gesture to detain her^she had slipped out of the studio, 
after not having remained in it much longer than five minutes. 

*' Zack," whispered Mr. Blyth, as the door closed, ** I am 
an^hing but pleased with vou for bringing Madonna down- 
stairs. You have broken through all rule in doing so ; and, 
besides that, you have confused your Mend by introducing her 
to him without any warning or preparation." 

" Oh, that doesn't matter," interrupted young Thorpe. 
'' He's not the sort of man to want warning about anything. 
I apologise for breaking rules ; but as for Mat — ^why, hang it, 
Blyth, it's plain enough what has been wrong with him since 
supper came in ! He's fairly knocked up with doing Hercules 
for you. You have kept the poor old Guy for near two hours 
standing in one position, >vithout a rag on his back ; and then 
you wonder " 

" Bless my soul ! that never occurred to me. I'm afraid 
you're right," exclaimed Valentine. "Do let us make him 
take something hot and comfortable! Dear, dear me! how 
ought one to mix grog ?" 

Mr. Blyth bad been for some little time ])ast trying his best 
to compound a species of fiery and potential Squaw's Mixture 

T 
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for Mat. He had begim the attempt some minntas befiai 
IVIndouiia left the stumo ; having found it useless to oBer m 
explanations to his inattentive g^nest of the meaning of ti» 
furl's Kii^ns and gestures with the slate and tobaoco-poncfa. Hs 
had ptTHCvered in his ho8i)itablc endeavour all tnrongh tls 
whit^pcrt'd dialogue which nad just passed between Zack ani 
hinist^lt'; and he had now filled tbe glass nearly to the hnsi, 
when it suddenly occurred to him that he had put sheny in it 
the top of the tumbler, after having begun with brandr at the 
bottom ; also that he had altogether forgotten some important 
ingn'dioiit ^hich he was, just then, perfectly incapable of ealling 
to mind. 

'' Here, IMat !*' cried Zack. " Come and mix yourself some- 
thin j^ hot. Blyth's been trying to do it for you, and can*!** 

]Mat, who had been staring more and more vacantly into the 
fire all thin time, turned round again at last towards his firiendi 
at the Hupper table. He started a little when he saw that Ma- 
donna wnf* no longer in the room — then looked aside from the 
door by which she had departed, to tlie bureau. He had been 
prt»tty obstinately detennined to get possession of the Hiar 
Bracelet from the first : but he was doubly and trebly deter- 
mined now. 

*• JtV no use looking about for the young lady," said ZmA; 
"yon behaved 8o clumsily and queerly, that you frightened 
her out of the room.*' 

*' No I no ! nothing of the sort," interposed Valentine, good- 
naturedly. " Pray take somethinu: to warm you. I am quite 
ashamed' of my want of consideration in keeping you standing 
so long, when 1 ought to have remembered that you were not 
used to being a painter's model. 1 hope I have not given you 
cold " 

'•(liven me coldP" repeated Mat, amazedly. He seemed 
about to add a sufliciently indignant assertion of his superioritv 
to any Huch civilised bodily weakness, as a liability to catch 
cold- -but just as the words were on his lip«, he looked fixedly 
at ^Ir. Blyth, and checked himself. 

*' 1 am afraid you must be tired with the long sitting you 
have so kindly given me,'' added Valentine. 

** No." answen^d Mat, after a moment's consideration; 
"not tin»d. Only sleepy. l\l best go home. What's 
o'clock r'' 

A n'ference to young Tliorpe's watch showed that it was 
ten minutes past ten. ^Mat held out his hand ilirectly to take 
leave ; but Valentino positively refused to let him depart until 
he had helped himseli* to soiuething from the suj^r-tablc^ 
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Hearing thia, he poured out a glass of brandy and drank it off; 
then held out his hand once more, and said good night. 

" Veil, I won't press you to stay against your will," aaid 
Mr. Blyth, rather mournfully. "I will only thank you 
most heartily for your kindness in sitting to me, and say that 
I hope to see you again when I return from the country. 
Good bye, Zack. I shall start in the morning by an early 
train, tray, my dear boy, be steady, and remember your 
mother and your promises, and call on Mr. Strather in good 
time to-morrow, and stick to your work, Zack — for all our 
M^es, stick to your work !** 

As they left the studio, Mat cast one parting glance at the 
garden door. Would the seryant, who had most likely bolted 
and locked it early in the eyening, go near it again, before she 
went to bed ? Wotdd Mr. Blyth walk to the bottom of the 
room to see that the door was safe, after he had raked the fire 
out? Important questions these, which only the eyents of 
the night could answer. 

A little way down Kirk Street, at the end by which Zack 
and his hnend entered it on returning from Mr. J31yth*8, stood 
tbe local theatre — all ablaze with dazzling gas, and all astir 
with loitering blackguards. Young Thorpe stopped, as he and 
his companion passed under the portico, on the way to their 
lodgings further up the street. 

** It's only half-past ten, now," he said. '' I shall drop in 
here, and see the last scenes of the pantomime. Won't yon come 
too r 

" No," said Mat ; " I'm too sleepy. I shall go on home." 

They separated. While Zack entered the theatre, Mat 
proceeded steadily in the direction of the tobacco shop. As 
soon, howeyer, as he was well out of the glare of gas from the 
theatre door, he crossed the street ; and, returning quickly by 
the opposite side of the way, took the road that led him back 
to Valentine's house. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE HAIB BBACELET. 



Ma. Bltth's spirits sank apace, as he bolted and locked the 
front door, when his guests had left him. He actually sighed 
as he now took a turn or two alone, up and down the stumo. 

Three times did he approach close to the garden door, as he 
walked slowly from ena to end of the room. But he neyer 
once looked up at it. His thoughts were wandering after Zack, 
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and Zack'8 friend ; and hia attention was keeping tbem 
panj. ''Whoever thia myateriona Mat nuty be»*' muael 
valentine, stopping at the fourth turn, and waUdng up to tka 
fire-pla^*e ; ''I aon*t believe there*a anything bad about him; 
and BO I shall tell Mrs. Thorpe the next time I aee her.** 

He set himself to rake out the fire, leaving only a few ni 
embers and tiny morsels of coal to flame up fitfiillj' fiom funa 
to time in the bottom of the g^te. Having done thia, ha 
stood and warmed himself for a little while, and tried to 
w)iistle a favourite tuue. The attempt waa a total failiirei 
He broke down at the third bar, and ended lamentablj in 
another sigh. 

"What can be the matter with meP I never felt ao 
miserable about going away from home before.*' Puzslbig 
himself uselessly with such reflections aa these, he went to Urn 
supper-table, and drank a glass of wine, picked a bit of a 
sanawicb, and unnecessarily spoilt the appearance of two 
sponge cakes, by absently breaking a small piece off each of 
them. He was in no better humour for eating or drinking^ Ami 
for whistling; so he wisely determined to light hia <^^ i> d1 f> 
forthwith, and go to bed. 

After extinguishing the lights that had been bu rning on 
the supper-table, he cast a parting glance all round the room, 
and was then about to leave it, when the drawing of the old 
five>barred gate, which he had taken down for Mat to look at| 
and had placed on a painting-stand at the lower end of the 
studio, caught his eye. He advanced towards it directly — 
stopped half-way — hesitated — yawned — shivered a littfo— 
thought to himself that it was not worth while to trouble 
about hanging the drawing up over the garden door, that 
night— and so, yawning again, turned on his heel and left 
the studio. 

Mr. Blyth's two servants slept up-stairs. About ten minntes 
after their master had ascended to his bed-room, they left ihs 
kitchen for their dormitory on the garret floor, fatty, the 
housemaid, stopped as she passed the painting room, to loc^ ]ii» 
and SCO that the lights were out, and the fire safe for the night' 
Polly, the cook, went on with the bedroom candle ; and/irar 
having ascended the stairs as far as the first landing firom ihs 
hall, discreetly bethought herself of the garden door, the genonl 
care and superintendence of which was properly attaraed to 
her department in the household. 

" I Bay, did you lock the garden door ?*' said Polly to Arttv 
through the banisters. 

** Yes ; I did it when I took up mastcr*8 tea,'* said Ptatty to 
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Polly, appearing lazilj in the hall, after one sleepy look round 
the fast-cmrkening studio. 

'' Hadn't you better see to it again, to make sure ?" suggested 
the cautious cook. 

" Hadn't you ? It's your place," retorted the careless house- 
maid. 

" Hush !" whispered Valentine, suddenly appearing on the 
landing above Polly, from his bedroom, arrayed in lus flann^ 
dressing-gown and nightcap. " Don't talk here, or you'll dis- 
turb your mistress. Go up to bed, and talk there. Qood 
night." 

" Gk)od night, sir," answered together the two faithful female 
dependants of the house of Blyth, obeying their master's order 
with simpering docility, and deferring to a future opportunity 
all further considerations connected with the garden door. 

The dre was fading out fast in the studio grate. Now and 
then, at long intervals, a thin tongue of flame leapt up faintly 
against the ever-invading gloom, nickered for an instant over 
the brighter and more prominent objects in the room, then 
dropped back again into darkness. The profound silence was 
only interrupted by those weird house-noises which live in 
the death of night and die in the life of day ; by that sudden 
crackling in the wall, by that mysterious creaking in the fur- 
niture, by those still small ghostly sounds from inanimate bo* 
dies, which we have all been startled by, over and over again, 
while lingering at our book after the rest of the family are 
asleep in bed, while waiting up for a friend who is out late, or 
while watching alone through the dark hours in a sick cham* 
ber. Excepting such occasional night-noises as these, so fami* 
liar, yet always so strange, the perfect trauquillity of the studio 
remained undisturbed for nearly an hoiur i^r Mr. Blyth had 
left it. No neighbours came home in cabs, no bawling drunken 
men wandered into the remote country fastnesses of the new 
suburb. The nisht-breeze, blowing in from the fields, was too 
light to be audible. The watch-dog in the nurseryman's gu*den 
hard by, was as ^uiet on this particular night as if he had 
actually barked himself dumb at last. Outside the house, as 
well as inside, the drowsy reign of old primeval Quiet was un- 
disturbed by the innovating vagaries of the rebel, Noise. 

UndisturDed, till the clock in the hall pointed to a quarter 
past eleven. Then there came softly and slowly up the iron 
stairs that led from the back garden to the studio, a sound of 
footsteps. When these ceased, the door at the lower end of 
the room was opened gently from outside, and the black bulky 
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figare of Mat appeared on the threshold, lowering oat g^oon 

against a back-ground of starry sky. 

He stepped into the painting-room, and closed the dn 
Quietly beliind him ; stooa listening anxiously in the darkni 
tor a moment or two ; then pullinp^ from his pocket the n 
taper and the matches which he had bought that aflemo 
immediately provided himself with a light. 

While the wick of the taper was buminc; up, he listen 
again. Except the sound of his own heavy breathing, all n 
quiet around him. He advanced at once to the bureau, starti 
involuntarily as he brushed by Mr. Blyth's lay figure with t 
Spanish hat and the Boman toga ; and cursmg it under 1 
breath for standing in his way, as if it had been a living en 
ture. The door leading from the studio into the passage of t 
house was not quite closed ; but he never noticed this as 
passed to the bureau, though it stood close to the chink h 
Detwecn the door and the post. He had the false key in 1 
hand ; he knew that he should be in possession of the Hi 
Bracelet in anothc^r moment ; and, his impatience for on 
getting the l)etter of his cunninjr, he pounced on the buiei 
without looking aside first oithtT to the right or the left. 

He had unlocked it, liad pulled open the inner drawer, h 
taken out the Hair Bracelet, and was just examining it closely I 
the light of his taper (after haviuij locked the bureau again)- 
when a faint sound on the staircase of the house caught hisea 

At the same instant, a thin streak of candle-lif^ht flashed c 
him throujjh the narrow chink between the hardly-closed dot 
and th(^ doorpost. It increased rapidly in intensity, as tl 
sound of softly-advancing footsteps now grew more and ma 
distinct from the stone passage leading to the interior of tl 
house. 

He ha<l the presence of mind to extinguish his taper, i 
thnist the Hair Bracelet into his pocket, and to move acra 
softly from the bureau (which stood against the lock-side dooi 
post) to the wall (which was by the hinge-side doorpost) ; t 
that the door itself might open back upon him, and thus k« 
him concealed from the view of any person entering the rooi 
He had the presence of mind to take the.«<e precautions i 
stantly ; but he had not self-control enough to suppress tl 
involuntary exclamation which burst from his lips, at the m 
ment when the thin streak of candle-light first flashed into h 
eyes. A violent spasmodic action contracted the muscles 
hiB throat. He clenched his fist in a fury of suppressed ni 
against himself, as he felt that his own voice had turned trait 
and betrayed him. 
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The ligbt came dose : the door opened — opened gentlj, tQl 
it just touched him as he stood with ois back against the wall. 

For one instant his heart stopped ; the next, it burst into 
action again with a heave, and the blood rushed hotly through 
every vein all over him, as his wrought-up nerves of mind and 
body relaxed together under a sense of ineffable relief. He 
was saved almost by a miracle from the inevitable consequence 
of the rasb exclamation that liad escaped him. It was Madonna 
who had opened the door — ^it was the deaf and dumb girl whom 
he now saw walking into the studio. 

She had been taking her working materials out of the 
tobacco-pouch in her own room before going to bed, and had 
then missed her mother-of-pearl bodkin-case. Suspecting im- 
mediately that she must have dropped it in the studio, and 
fearing that it might be trodden on and crushed if she left it 
there until the next morning, she had now stolen downstairs 
by herself to look for it. Her hair, not yet put up for the 
night, was combed back from her face, and hung lightly down 
in long silky folds over her shoulders. Her complexion looked 
more exquisiteljr clear and pure than ever, set off as it was by 
the white dressing-gown wnich now clothed her. She had a 
pretty little red and blue china candlestick, given to her by 
Mrs. Blyth, in her hand; and, holding the light above her, 
advanced slowly from the studio doorway, with her eyes bent 
on the ground, searching anxiously for the missing bodkin- 
case. 

Mat's resolution was taken the moment he caught sight of 
her. He never stirred an inch from his place of concealment, 
until she had advanced three or four paces into the room, and 
had her back turned full upon him. Then quietlv stepping a 
little forward from the door, but still keeping well behind her, 
he blew out her candle, just as she was raising it over her 
head, and looking down intently on the floor in front of her. 

He had calculated, rightly enough, on being able to execute 
this manoeuvre with impunity from discovery, knowing that 
she was incapable of hearing the sound of his breath when he 
blew her candle out, and that the darkness would afterwards 
not only effectuallv shield him from detection, but also oblige 
her to leave him alone in the room again, while she went to get 
another light. He had not calculated, however, on the serioua 
effect which the success of his stratagem would have upon her 
nerves, for he knew nothing of the horror which the loss of 
her sense of hearing caused her always to feel when she wai 
left in darkness ; and he had not stopped to consider that by 
depriving her of h^ light, he was depriving her of that alUni- 
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portant guidioff sense of sight, the loss of which she oould ui 
supply ill the dark, as others could, bj the ezerciae of the ev. 

The instant he blew her candle out, she dropped the ehint 
candlestick, in a paroxysm of terror. It fell, and broke, witik 
.a deadened sound, on one of the many portfolios lying on tha 
floor about her. He had hardly time to hear this nappen, be- 
fore the dumb moaning, the inarticulate cry of fear which was 
all that the poor panic-stricken girl could utter, rose lor, 
shuddering, aud ceaseless, in the darkness — so close at his ear, 
that be fancied he could feel her breath palpitating quick and 
warm on his cheek. 

If sho should touch him ? If she should bo sensible of ths 
motion of his foot on the floor, as she had been sensible of tiw 
motion of Zack's, when young Thorpe offered her the glass of 
wine at supper-time ? It was a risk to remain still — it was a 
risk to move! Jle stood as helpless even as the helpleas 
creature near him. That low, ceaseless, dumb moaning, smote 
so painfully on his heart, roused up so fearfully the rude su- 
perstitious fancies lying in wait witnin him, in connection with 
the lost and dead Mary Orice, that the sweat broke out on his 
face, the coldness of sharp mental sutVering seized on his limbs, 
the fever of unutterable expectation parched up his throat, 
and mouth, and lips ; and for the first time, perhaps, in his 
existence, he felt the chillneaa of mortal dread running through 
him to his very soul — he, who amid perils of seas and wil- 
dernesses, and horrors of hunger and thirst, had played fa- 
miliarly with his own life for more than twenty years past, ss 
a child plays familiarly with an old toy. 

He knew not how long it was before the dumb moaning 
seemed to grow fainter; 1o be less fearfully close to him; to 
change into what sounded, at one moment, like a shivering of 
her whole body ; at another, like a runtling of her garments; 
at a third, like a slow scraping of her hands over the table on 
the other side of her, and of her feet over the floor. She had 
summoned courage enough at last to move, and to grope her 
way out — he knew it as he listened. He heard her touch the 
edge of the half-opened door; he heard tho still sound of her 
first footfall on the stone ])assage outside ; then the noise of 
her hand drawn along the wall ; then the lessening gasps of 
her afl righted breathing as she gained the stairs. 

When she was gone, and the change and comfort of silence 
and solitude stole over him, his power of thinking, his cunning 
and resolution began to return. Listening yet a Httle while^ 
and hearing no sound of any disturbance among the sleepers 
in the house, he ventured to light one of his matches ; and, br 
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the brief flicker that it afforded, picked his waj noiaelcsaly 
through the lumber in the studio, and gained the garden door. 
In a mioute he was out again in the open air. In a minute 
more, he had got over the garden wall, and was walking freely 
along the londj road of the new suburb, with the Hair Brace- 
let safe in his pocket. 

At first, he did not attempt to take it out and examine it. 
He had not felt the slightest scruple beforehand ; he did not 
feel the slightest remorse now, in connection with the Bracelet, 
and with his manner of obtaining possession of it. Callous^ 
however, as he was in this direction, he was sensitive in another. 
There was both regret and repentance in him, as he thought of 
the deaf and dumb girl, and of the paroxysm of terror he had 
caused her. How patiently and prettily she had tried to ex- 
plain to liim her gratitude for his gift, and the u<!e she meant 
to put it to ; and how cruelly he had made her suff(T in return ! 
" I wish I hadn't frighted her so," said Mat to himself, thinking 
of this in his own rough way, as he walked rapidly homewards^ 
** I wish I hadn't frighted her so." 

But his impatience to examine the Bracelet got the better 
of his repentance, as it had already got the better of every 
other thought and feeling in him. He stopped omder a gas 
lamp, and drew his prize out of his pocket. lie could see tnat 
it was made of two kinds of hair, and that something was 
engraved on the flat gold of the clasp. But his hand shook, 
his eyes were dimmer than usual, the light was too hieh above 
him, and try as he might he could make out nothing clearly. 

He put the Bracelet into his pocket again^ and, muttering 
to himself impatiently, made for Kirk Street at his utmost 
speed. His landlord's wife happened to be in the passage 
when he opened the door. "Without the ceremony of a single 
preliminary word, he astonished her by taking her candle out 
of her hand, and instantly disappearing iip-stairs with it. 
Zack had not come from the theatre — he haa the lodgings to 
himself— he could examine the Hair Bracelet in perfect freedonk 

His first look was at the clasp. By holding it close to the 
flame of the candle, he succeeded in reading the letters eiw 
graved on it. 

" M. G. In memory of S. G." 

" Mary Grice. In memory of Susan Grice." Mat's hand 

dosed fast on the Bracelet — and dropped heavily on his knee, 

as he uttered those words. 

• •••••• 

The pantomime which Zack had gone to see, was solengthened 
out by encores of incidental songs and dances, that it was not 
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over till close on midnight. When he left the theatre, tto 
physical consequences of breathing a vitiated atmosphere made 
themselves felt immediately in the regions of his mouth, throaty 
and stomach. Those ardent aspirations in the directicm of 
shell-fish and malt liquor, which it is especially the mission of 
the English drama to create, overcame him as he issued into 
the fresh air, and took him to the local oyster shop for re- 
freshment and change of scene. 

Having the immediate prospect of the private Drswii^ 
Academy vividly and menacingly present before his eyes, ZadE 
thought of the future for once in his life, and astonished the 
ministering vassals of the oyster shop (with all of whom he 
was on terms of intimate friendship), by enjoying himself with 
exemplary moderation at the festive board. When he had 
done supper, and was on his way to bed at the tobacconist^s 
across the road, it is actually not too much to say that 
he was sober and subdued enough to have borne inspection by 
the President and Council of the Royal Academy, as a model 
studeut of the Fine Arts. 

It was rather a surprise to him not to hear his friend snoring 
when ho let himself into the passage, but his surprise rose to 
Uank astonishment when he entered the front room, and mw 
the employment on which his fellow lodger was engaged. 

Mat was sitting by the table, with his rifle laid across his 
knees, and was scouring the barrel bright with a piece of sand 
paper. By his side was an unsnufled caudle, an empty bottle^ 
and a tumbler with a little raw brandy left in the bottom of it. 
His fac*e, when he looked up, showed that he had been drinking 
hard. There was a stare in his eyes that was at once fierce 
%nd vacant, and a hard, lixed, unnatural smile on his lips which 
Zack did not at all like to see. 

" Why, IMat, old boy !" he said soothingly, " you look a little 
out of sorts. What's wrong'?'* 

Mat scoured away at the barrel of the gun harder than ever, 
and gave no answer. 

** What, in the name of wonder, can vou be scouring your 
rifle for to-night ?" continued young "fhorpe. " You haTO 
never yet touched it since you brought it into the house. 
What can you possibly want with it now ? We don*t shoot 
birds in England with rifle bullets.'* 

" A rifle bullet will do for mt/ game, if I put it up," said 
Mat, suddenly and fiercely fixing his eyes on Zack. 

" What game does he mean ?" thought young Thorpe. " He's 
been drinking himself pretty nearly drunk. Can anything 
have happened to him since we parted company at the theater 
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— I should like to find out ; but he's such an old sayage when 
the brandy's in his head, that I don't half like to question 
him " 

Here Zack's reflections were interrupted by the Toice of 
his eccentric friend. 

" Did you ever meet with a man of the name of Carr ?" asked 
Mat. He looked away from young Thorpe, keeping his eyes 
steadily on the rifle, and rubbing h&td at the barrel, as he put 
this question. 

" No," said Zack. " Not that I can remember." 

Mat left ofl* cleaning the gun, and began to fumble awkwardly 
in one of his pockets. After some Uttle time, he produced 
what appeared to Zack to be an inordinately long letter, 
written in a cramped hand, and superscribed apparently with 
two long lines of inscription, instead of an ordinary address. 
Opening this strange-looking document. Mat guided himself a 
little way down the lines on the first page with a very unsteadr 
forefinger — stopped, and read somewhat anxiously and witi 
evident difficulty — then put the letter back in his pocket, 
dropped his eyes once more on the ^n in his lap, and said 
with a strong emphasis on the Christian name : — 

" Arthur Carr ?" 

" No," returned Zack. " I never met with a man of that 
name. Is he a friend of yours ?" 

Mat went on scouring the rifle barrel. 

Young Thorpe said nothing more. He had been a little 
puzzled early in the evening, when his friend had exhibited the 
fan and tobacco pouch (neither of which had been produced 
before), and had mentioned to Mr. Blyth that they were once 
intended for " a woman " who was now dead. Zack ha 1 
thought this conduct rather odd at che time ; but now, when 
it was followed by these strangely abrupt references to the 
name of Carr, by this mysterious scounng of the rifle and 
desperate brandy drinking in solitude, he Began to feel per- 
plexed in the last degree about Mat's behaviour. "Is this 
about Arthur Carr a secret of the old boy's ?" Zack asked 
himself with a sort of bewildered curiosity. ** Is he letting 
out more than he ought, I wonder, now he's a little in 
liquor ?" 

While young Thorpe was pondering thus. Mat was still 
industriously scouring the barrel of his nfle. After the silence 
in the room had lasted some minutes, he suddenly threw away 
his morsel of sand-paper, and spoke again. 

*' Zack," he said, familiarly smacking the stock of his rifle, 
^ me and you had some talk once about going away to the wild 
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country over the waters together. I*m ready to sail when joa 

are, if '* He had glanced up at young Thorpe with hia 

vacant bloodshot eyes, as he spoke the last wordSs. But ha 
checked himself almost at the same moment, and looked away 
again quicklv at the gun. 

" If what ?" asked Zack. 

" If I can lay my hands first on Arthur Carr,*' answered 
Mat, with very unusual lowness of tone. " Only let me do 
that, and I shall be game to tramp it at an hour's notice. He 
may be dead and buried for anything I know — " 

** Then what*s the use of looking after him P*' interposed 
Zack. 

*' The use is, I've got it into my head that he*8 alive, and 
that I shall find him,** returned Mat. 

" Well ?" said young Thorpe eagerly. 

Mat became silent again. His head drooped slowly forward, 
and his body followed it till he rested his elbows on the gon. 
Sitting in this crouched-up position, he abstractedly began to 
amuse himself by snapping the lock of the rifle. Zack, sus- 
pecting that the brandy he had swallowed was beginning to 
stupeiy him, determined, with characteristic recklessness, to 
rouse him into talking at any hazard. 

" AVhat the devil is all this mystery about ?*' he cried 
boldly. " Ever since you pulled out that feather- fan and 
tobacco-pouch at Blyth's '* 

" Well, what of them ?" interrupt^jd Mat, looking up instantly 
with a fierce, Huspicious stare. 

"Nothing particular,'* pursued Zack, undauntedly, "except 
that it's odci you never broiiu^lit them out before ; and odder 
still that you should tell Blytli, and never say a word here to 
me, about getting them for a woman '* 

" What of her /"' broke out IMat, rising to his feet with 
flushed face and threatening eyes, and making the room ring 
again as he grounded hia rifle on the floor. 

** Nothing but what a friend ought to say," replied Zack, 
feeling that, in jVIat's present condition, he had ventured a 
little too far. " I'm sorry, for your sake, that she never lived 
to have the presents you meant for her. There's no oflence, I 
hope, in saying that much, or in asking (after what you yourself 
told Blyth) whether her death happened lately, or " 

" It happened afore ever you was bom." 

He gave this answer, which amazed Zack, in a curiously 
smothered, abstracted tone, as if he were talking to himself* 
laying aside the rifle suddenly as he spoke, sitting down by the 
table again, and resting his head on his hand. Young Thorpe 
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took a choir near him, bat wigel; re&ained from urine any* 
fhtng justat that momeDt. Silence seemed to favour the change 
that was taking place for the better in Mat's temper. a» 
looked up, after awhile, and regarded Zack with a rough wisU 
fhlnega and anxietj working in hie aworthr face. 

" I like f ou, Zack," he said, laying one hand on the lad's arm 
uid mechanically stroking down the cloth of his sleeve. "I 
like you. Don't let us two part company. Let's always pull 
together as brotherly and pleasant as we can." He paused. 
His hand tightened round young Thorpe's arm ; and the hot, 
diT, tearless look in his eyes begiui to soften as he added, " I 
talie it kind in you, Zack, saying you were sorry for her just 
now. She died afore ever vou was bom." His hand relaxed 
its grasp: and when be ^ad repeated those last words, he 
turned a little away, and said no more. 

Astonishment and curicntty impelled joungThorpe to hazard 
another question. 

" Was she a sweetheart of yours F" he asked, unconsciously 
■inking his voice to a whisper, " or a relation, or " 

" Km to me. Kin to me," said Mat quickly, yet not im- 
patiently ; reaching out hjs hand again to Zack's arm, but 
without looking up. 

" Was she your mother ?" 

" No." 

"Sister?" 

"Yes." 

For a minute or two Zack was silent after this answer. Am 
Boon as he began to speak again, his companion shook his arm 
^a little impatiently, this time— and stopped him. 

"Drop it," said Mat peremptorily. "Don't let's talk m» 
more, my head " 

" Anything wrong with your head F" asked Zack. 

Mat rose to his feet again. A change began to appear in hii 
face. The flush that had tinged it from the first, deepened 
palpably, and spread up to the very rim of bis black skull-cap. 
A confusion and dimness seemed to he stealing over his eyes, a 
thickness and heaviness to be impeding his sjticulation when 
he spoke again. 

" I've overdone it with the brandy," he said, " my head's 
getting hot nnder the place where they scalped me. Give me 
bolt of my hat, and show me a light, Zack. I can't stop in 
doors no longer. Don't talk ! I^t me out of the house at 
once." 

Young Thorpe took up the candle directly ; and leading the 
way dovni'Stairs, let him out inUi the street by the private door, 
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not Tcnturing to irritate him br fftTing ■ajtfaiii^ fnit ^ 

on the door-ptep, and watching liim with great eniionty ai te 
started for hi? walk. He waa juat getting out <if ngfat, whs 
Zack heard him Rton, and strike his stick cm the psrement. Ii 
le^d than a minute ne had turned, and was back again at ^ 
door of the tobacconist's shop. 

" Zack/* ho whiripered, *' you ask about among your friend 
if any of 'em ever knowed a man with that name 1 told yoaoC' 

*' Do you mean the * Arthur Cnrr you were talkinf^ abosi 
just now y inquired youngs Thorpi*. 

** Yes ; Arthur Carr'' said Mat, very eameatly. Then,tiufr 
ing away before Zack could ask him any more queationSy he 
disappeared rapidly this time in the darkness of the stiect 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SEARCH FOB ARTHUR CABR. 

Mr. Blyth was astir betimes on the morning after Mat anl 
younf; Thorpo liad visited him in the studio. MaufuIIj dete^ 
mined not to give way an inch to his own continued remctance 
to leave home, he packed up his brushes and coloun, and 
started on liis ])ortrait-paintin«; tour by the earlj train whiek 
he had originally settled to travel by. 

Although he had every chance of spending his time, da- 
ring his absence, agreeably as well as profitably, hia inexpli- 
cable sense of uneasiness at being away from home, remained 
with him even on the railway ; defying all the exhilaratiiig 
influences of rapid motion and change of scene, and oppreMing 
him as inveterately as it had oppressed him the night befoit. 
Bad. however, as his spirits now were, they would have beat 
much worse, if ho had known of two remarkable domestic 
events, which it had lx»en the policy of his household to keep 
strictly concealed from him on the day of his departure. 

When Mr. Blyth 's cook descended the first thing in the 
morning to jiir the studio in the usual way, by opening the 
garden door, she was not a little amazed and alarmed to find 
that, although it was closed, it was neither bolted nor locked 
She communicated this circumstance (reproachfully, of coune) 
to the housemaid, who answered (indignantly, as was only 
natural) by rtMterating lier assertion of the past night, that she 
had secured the door properly at six o'clock in the eTeningi 
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Polly, appealing to contradictory visible fact, rejoined tbat the 
thing was impossible. Patty, nolding fast to aflfinnatorypep- 
•onal knowledge, retorted that the thing had been done. Upon 
this, the two had a violent quarrel — followed by a sulky silence 
— succeeded by an affectionate reconciliation — terminated by a 
politic resolution to say nothing more about the matter, and 
especially to abstain from breathing a word in connection with 
it to the ruling authorities above stairs. Thus it happened 
that neither Valentine nor his wife knew anything of the sus- 
picious appearance presented that morning by the garden door. 

But, though Mrs. Blyth was ignorant on this point, she waa 
well enough informed on another of equal, if not greater, 
domestic importance. "While her husband was down-staira 
taking his early breakfast. Madonna came into her room ; and 
communicated confidentially all the particulars of the terrible 
fright that she had suffered, while looking for her bodkin-case 
in the studio, on the night before. How her candle could 
possibly have gone out, as it did in an instant, she could not 
say. She was quite sure that nobody was in the room when 
she entered it ; and quite sure that she felt no draught of wind 
in any direction — in short, she knew nothing of her own expe- 
rience, but that her candle suddenly went out; that she 
remained for a little time, half dead with fright, in the dark- 
ness ; and that she then managed to grope her way back to 
her bedroom, in which a night-light was always bummg. 

Mrs. Blyth followed the progress of this strange story on 
Madonna's fingers with great interest to the end ; and then — 
after suggesting that the candle might have gone out through 
some defect in the make of it, or might really have been 
extinguished by a puff of air which the girl was too much occu- 
pied in looking for her bodkin-case to attend to— earnestly 
charged her not to say a word on the subject of her adventure 
to Valentine, when sue went to help him in packing up his 
painting materials. " He is nervous ^and uncomlbrtable enough 
already, poor fellow, at the idea of leaving home," thought 
Mrs. Blyth ; " and if he heard the story about the candle going 
out, it would only make him more uneasy still." To explain 
this consideration to Madonna was to ensure her discretion. 
She accordingly kept her adventure in the studio so profound 
a secret from Mr. Bl3rth, that he no more suspected what had 
happened to her, than he suspected what had happened to the 
Hair Bracelet, when he hastily assured himselt that he wna 
leaving his bureau properly locked, by trying the lid of it the 
last thing before gomg away. 

Such were the circumstances under which Valentine left 
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Lome. He was not, however, the only tnyeUer of tiia 
acquaintance, whoso departure from London took place onttl 
morning after the mysterious extinguishing of MadomiA*! li(^ 
in the naiuting-room. By a whimsical coincidence, it » 
happened that, at the very paine hour when Mr. Blyth «■ 
journeying in one direction, to paint portraits, Mr. Matther 
Marksman (now, perhaps, also recognisahle as Mr. Matthi* 
Grice) was journeying in another, to pay a second fiiittl 
Dibbledcan. 

Not a visit of pleasure by any means, but a visit of busiiMi 
— business, which, in every particular, Mat had especiallr in- 
tended to keep secret from Zack; but some inkling ofwUdi 
he had nevertheless allowed to escape him, during his pMt 
niglit's conversation with the lad in Kirk Street. 

When youn^ Thorpe and he met on the morning after iU 

»nversation, lie was sufficiently aware of the fact that bii 
overdose of brandy had set him talking in a Tery unguaidel 
manner ; and desired Zack, as bluntly as usual, to x«peat ts 
him all that he had let out while tKe liquor was in his held. 
After this request had been complied with, he volunteered no 
additional couildencos. Jle simply said that what had slipped 
from his ton<;ue was no more than the truth ; but that he could 
add nothing to it. and explain nothing about it, until he had first 
discovered whether *' Arthur Carr" were alive op dead. On 
being asked how, and when, he intended to discover thii, ks 
answered that he was going into the country to make the it- 
tempt that very morning ; and that, if he succeeded, he would, 
on his return, tell his fellow lodger unreservedly all that ths 
Latter might wish to know. Favoured with this additional pro- 
mise, Zaek was left alone in Kirk Street, to quiet his curiontj' 
as well as he could, with the reflection that he might hear 
something more about his friend's secrets, when Mat returned 
from his trip to the country. 

In order to collect a little more information on the Bubjeet 
of those secrets than was at present possessed by Zack, it wfli 
be necessar}' to return for a moment to the lodgings in Kirk 
Street, at that particular period of the night when Mr. Mario- 
man was sitting alone in the front room, and was holding tiie 
Hair Bracelet crumpled up tight in one of his hands. 

His first glance at the letters engraved on the clasp not only 
showed him to whom tlie Bracelet had once belongea, but set 
at rest in his mind all further doubt as to the identity of the 
young woman, whose fare had so startled and impressed 1»itii 
in Wr. Blyth's stutlio. lit* was neither logical enough nor 
legal enough in his mode of reasoning, to see, that, althou^ 
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he had found his siiBter's bracelet in Yalentine's bnreau, it did 
not actually follow as a matter of proof— thoueh it might as a 
matter of suspicion — ^that he had also found nis sister's child 
in Yalentine's house. No such objection as this occurred to 
him. He was now perfectly satisfied that Madonna was what 
he had suspected hei^ to be from the first — Mary's child. 

But to tne next questions that he asked himself, concerning 
the girl's unknown father, the answers were not so ea sy t o be 
found : — Who was Arthur Carr ? Where was he ? Was he 
still alive ? 

His first hasty suspicion that Valentine might have assumed 
the name of Arthur Carr, and might therefore be the man 
himself, was set at rest immediately by another look at the 
Bracelet. He knew that the lightest in colour, of the two 
kinds of hair of which it was made, was Carr's hair, because it 
exactly resembled the surplus lock sent back by the jeweller, 
and enclosed in Jane Holdsworth's letter. He made the 
comparison and discovered the resemblance at a glance. The 
evidence of his own eyesight, which was enough for this, was 
also enough to satisfy him immediately that Arthur Oarr's hair 
was, in colour, as nearly as possible the exact opposite of Mr. 
Blyth's hair. 

Still, though the painter was assuredly not the father, might 
he not know who the father was, or had been P How could he 
otherwise have ^ot possession of Mary Grice's bracelet and 
M^rj Grice's child ? 

These two questions suggested a third in Mat's mind. 
Should he discover himself at once to Mr. Blyth ; and compel 
him, by fair means or foul, to solve all doubts, and disclose 
what he knew ? 

No : not at once. That would be playing, at the outset, a 
desperate and dangerous move in the game, which had best be 
reserved to the last. Besides, it was useless to think of ques- 
tioning Mr. Blyth just now — except by the uncertain and 
indiscreet process of following him into the country — for he 
had settled to take his departure from London, early the next 
morning. 

But it was now impossible to rest, after what had been 
already discovered, without beginning, in one direction or 
another, the attempt to find out Arthur Carr. Mat's purpose 
of doing this sprang from the strongest of all resolutions — a 
vindictive resolution. That dangerous part of the man's 
nature which his life among the savages and his wanderings in 
the wild places of the earth had been stealthily nurturing for 
many a long year past, was beginning to assert itseli^ now that 
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he had roeeeeded in penetmting the myrteiT of Itmiaaaalk 
parentage by the mother's side. Flaoed inhia poatkHi, Ae 
tender thought of their aister's child would, at thia psrtieiilir 
crisis, haye been uppermost in many men's hearts. The one 
deadly thought of the yillain who had been Mary'a min mm 
uppermost in Mat's. 

He pondered but a little while on the eourae that he ahoold 
pursue, before the idea of returning to Dibbledean, and eom- 
pelling Joanna Grice to tell more tnan she had told at their 
last interview, occurred to him. He disbelieved the paasace in 
her narrative which stated that she had seen and heard nouiing 
of Arthur Carr in all the years that had elapsed since the 
flight and death of her niece : he had his own convictioii, or 
rather his own presentiment (which he had mentioned to 
Zack), that the man was still alive somewhere ; and he filt 
confident that he had it in his power, as a last resouTOOy to 
awe the old woman into confessing everything that she knew. 
To Dibbledean, therefore, in the first instance, he resohed 
to go. 

If he failed there in finding any clue to the object of his 
inquiry, ho determined to repair next to Bubbleford, and to 
adare88 himself boldly to Mrs. Peckover. He remembered 
that, when Zack had first mentioned her extraordinary beha- 
viour about the Hair Bracelet in Mr. Blyth's hall, he had 
prefaced his words by saying, that she knew apparently as 
much of Madonna's history as the painter did himself; and 
that she kept that knowledge just as close and secret. This 
woman, therefore, doubtless possessed information which she 
might be either entra|)ped or forced into communicatiDg. 
Thero would be no difficulty about finding out where she 
lived ; for, on the evening when he had mimicked her, yonng 
Thorpe had said that she kept a dairy and muffin-shop at 
Bubbleford. To that town, then, he proposed to journey, in 
the t'vcnt of failing in his purpose at Dibbledean. 

And if, by any evil chance, he should end in ascertaining no 
more from Mrs. Peckover than from Joanna Grice, what 
course should he take next ? There would be nothing to be 
done then, but to return to London — to try the last great 
hazard — to discover himself to ^fr. Blyth, come what might, 
with the Hair Bracelet to vouch for him in his hand. 

These were his thoughts, as he sat alone in the lodging in 
irk Street. At night, they had ended in the fatal consolation 
of the brandy bottle — in the desperate and solitary ezceoi 
which had so cheated him of his self-control, that the lurking 
taint which his life among the savages had left in his diapo- 
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Bition, and the deadly rancour which his recent discovery of 
his sister's fate had stored up in his heart, escaped from con- 
cealment, and betrayed themselves in that half-orunken, half- 
sober occupation of scouring the rifle-barrel, which it had so 
greatly amazed Zack to witness, and which the lad had so 
suddenly and strangely suspended by his few chance words of 
sympathizing reference to Mary's death. 

But, in the morning. Mat's head was clear, and his dangerous 
instincts were held once more under cunning control. In the 
morning, therefore, he declined explaining himself to young 
Ihorpe, and started quietly for the country by the first train. 

On being set down at the Dibbledean Station, Mat lingered 
a little and looked about him, just as he had lingered and 
looked on the occasion of his first visit. JQe subsequently 
took the same road to the town which he had then taken ; 
and, on gaining the church, stopped, as he had formerly 
stopped, at the churchyard-gate. 

Tnis time, however, he seemed to have no intention of passing 
the entrance — no intention, indeed, of doing anjrthing, unless 
standing vacantly by the gate, and mechanically swinging it 
backwards and forwards with both his hands, can be considered 
in the light of an occupation. As for the churchyard, he 
hardly looked at it now. There were two or three people, at a 
little distance, walking about among the graves, who it might 
have been thought would have attracted his attention ; but he 
never took the smallest notice of them. He was evidently 
meditating about something, for he soon began to talk to him- 
self — being, like most men who have passed much of their time 
in solitude, unconsciously in the habit of thinking aloud. 

" I wonder how many year ago it is, since she and me used 
to swing back'ards and forwards on this," he said, still pushing 
the gate slowly to and fro. " The hinges used to creak then. 
They go smooth enough now. Oiled, 1 suppose." As he said 
this, he moved his hands from the bar on which they rested, 
and turned away to go on to the town ; but stopped, and walk- 
ing back to the gate, looked attentively at its hinges — " Ah," 
he said, " not oiled. New." 

" New," he repeated, walking slowly towards the High 
Street — " new since my time, like everytmng else here. I wish 
I'd never come back — ^1 wish to Gk)d I'd never come back !" 

On getting into the town, he stopped at the same place where 
he had halted on his first visit to Dibbledean, to look up again, as 
he had looked then, at the hosier's shop which had once b^onged 
to Joshua Q-rice. Here, those visible and tangible signs and 
tokens which he required to stimulate his sluggish memory^ 

V 2 
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irere not very easy to recognise. Though the general ibnn 
his father's old house was still preserved, the re-paintiiiff s 
renovating of the whole front had somewhat altered it, in : 
individual parts, to his eyes. He looked up and down at t 

fables, and all along from window to window ; and shook I 
ead discoutentedly. 

" New a<2:aiu here,'* he said. " I can't make out for certs 
which winder it was ^lary and lue broke between us, when 
come away from school, the year afore I went to sea. Wheth 
it was Mary that broke the winder, and me that took tl 
blame,*' he continued, slowly pursuing his way — " or wheth 
it was her that took the blame, and me that broke the windc 
I can't rightly call to mind. And no great wonder neither, 
I've forgot such a thing as that, when I can't even fix it f 
certain, yet, whether she used to wear her Hair Bracelet i 
not, while I was at home." 

Communing with himself in this way, he reached the tun 
ing that led to Joanna Grico's cottage. 

His thoughts had thus far been straying away idly and ox 
interruptedly to the past. They were now recalled abrupt] 
to present emergencies by certain unexpected appearand 
which met his eye, the moment he looked down the lane alon 
which he was walking. 

He remembered this place as having struck him by il 
silence and its loneliness, on the occasion of his first Tisit t 
Dibbledean. He now observed with some surprise that it wa 
astir with human beings, and noi»y with the clamour of gossii 
ing tongues. All the inhabitanta of the cottages on either aid 
of the road were out in their front gardens. All the towni 
people who ought to have been walking about the principi 
streets, seemed to be incomprehensibly congregated in this on 
narrow little lane. What were they assembled here to do 
What subject was it that men and women — and even childre] 
as well — were all eagerly talking about ? 

Without waiting to hear, without questioning anybodi 
without appearing to notice that he was stared at (as indeed a! 
strangers are in rural England), as if he were walking abou 
among a breeched and petticoated people in the character of 
savage with nothing but war paint on him, "Mat steadily ani 
rapidly pursued his way down the lane to Joanna Grice' 
cottagr. "Time enough," thought he, **to find out what a) 
this means, when I've got quietly into the house I'm bound forJ 
As he approached the cottage, he saw, standing at the gati 
what looked, to his eyes, like two coaches — one, very strange i 
form : both very remarkable in colour. All about the coacbc 
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stood solemn-lookiDg gentlemeD ; and all about the solenin- 
looking gentlemeD, circled inquisitivelj and excitably, the 
whole vagabond boy-and-p:irl population of Dibbledean. 

Amazed, and even bewildered (though he hardly knew why) 
by what he saw, Mat hastened on to the cottage. Just as he 
arrived at the garden paling, the door opened, and from the in- 
side of the dwelling there protruded slowly into the open air 
a coffin carried on four men's shoulders, and covered with a 
magnificent black velvet pall. 

Mat stopped the moment he saw the coffin, and struck his 
hand violently on the paling by his side. " Dead !" he ex* 
claimed under his breath. 

" A friend of the late Miss Grice's ?" asked a gently inquisi* 
tive voice near him. 

He did not hear. All his attention was fixed on the coffin* 
as it was borne slowly over the garden path. Behind it walked 
two gentlemen, mournfully arrayed in black cloaks and hat- 
bancb. They carried white handkerchiefs in their hands, and 
used them to wipe — ^not their eyes — but their lips, on which 
the balmy dews of recent wine-drinking glistened gently. 

" Dix, and Nawby — the medical atten&nt of the deceased, 
and the solicitor who is her sole executor," said the voice near 
Mat, in tones which had ceased to be gently inquisitive, and 
had become complacently explanatory instead. '* That's Mill- 
bury the undertaker, and the other is Qutteridge of the White 
Hart Inn, bis brother-in-law, who supplies the refreshments, 
which in my opinion makes a regular job of it," continued the 
voice, as two red-faced gentlemen followed the doctor and the 
lawyer. " Something like a funeral, this ! Not a halfpenny less 
than forty pound, I should say, when it's all paid for. Beauti- 
ful, ain't it ?" concluded the voice, becoming gently inquisitive 
again. 

Still Mat kept his eyes fixed on the fimeral proceedings in 
front, and took not the smaUest notice of the pertinacious 
speaker behind him. 

The coffin was placed in the hearse. Dr. Dix and Mr. 
Nawby entered the mourning coach provided for them. The 
smughiunan vultures who prey commercially on the civilised 
dead, arranged themselves, with black wands, in solemn Un- 
dertakers' order of procession on either side of the funeral 
vehicles. Those clumsy pomps of feathers and velvet, of 
strutting horses and marching mutes, which are still permitted 
among us to desecrate with grotesquely-shocking fiction the 
solemn fact of death, fluttered out in their blackest state 
grandeur and showed their most woful state paces, as the pro* 
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ceHnan Btarted magnificentlj with its meagre offering of 
dead body more to the bare and awful grave. 

When Mary Grice died, a fugitive and an outcMty die 
elown*8 wife and the Irish girl who rode in the ciitnie wept for 
her, stranger though she was, as they followed her coflBji to the 
poor comer of the churchyard. When Joanna Qrice died in 
the pkce of her birth, among the townspeople with whom her 
whole existence had been passed, every eye was tearleaa that 
looked on her funeral procession ; the two strangers who made 
part of it, gossiped pleasantly as thev rode aftier the hearse 
about the news of the morning ; and tlie sole surviving^ mem* 
ber of her family, whom chance had brought to her door an her 
burial-day, stood aloof from the hired mourners, and moved not 
a step to follow her to the grave. 

No : not a step. The hearse roUed on slowly towarda the 
churchyard, and the sight-seers in the lane followed it ; bat 
Matthew Grice stood by the garden paling, at the place whoe 
he had halted from the first. What was her death to him? 
Nothing but the losn of his first chance of tracing Arthur Cair. 
Tearlcsnly and pitilessly she had left it to strangers to buiy 
her brotIicr*8 daughter; and now, tearlessly and pitilessly, 
there stood her brother's son, leaving it to strangers to bury 
ker. 

"Don't you mean to follow to the churchyard, and see the 
last of it ?*' inquired the same inquisitive voice, which had twiov 
already endeavoured to attract Mat's attention. 

He turned round this time to look at the speaker, and con- 
fronted a wixen, flaxen-haired, sharp-faced man, dressed in a 
jaunty shooting-jacket, carrying a riding-cane in his hand, and 
naving a thorough-bred black-and-tan terrier in attendance at 
his heels. 

"Excuse me askinpj the question," said the wizen man ; "but 
I noticed how dumbtbundert»d you were when you saw the 
coffin come out. * A friend of the deceased,' I thought to 
myself directly " 

''Well," interrupted Mat, grufllv, "suppose I am; what 
then?" 

" Will you oblige me by putting this in your pocket ?" aaked 
the wizen man, giving Mat a card. " My name's Tatt, and Tre 
recently started in practice here as a solicitor. I don*t want 
to ask any improper questions, but, being a friend of the 
deceased, you may perhaps have some claim on the estate ; in 
which case, I should feel proud to take care of your interesta. 
It isn't strictly professional, I know, to be touting for the 
diance of a client in this way ; but I'm obliged to do it in self- 
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defanoe. Dix, Nawby, Milllmry, and Ghittflridge, all phf 
into one another's hands, and waizt to monopolise among 'em 
the whole Doctoring^ Lawyering, Undertaking, and Licensed 
Yictnalling business of Dibbledean. I've made np my mind 
to break down Nawby's monopoly, and keep as much business 
out of his office as I can. Thi&t's why I take time by the fore- 
lock, and give you my card." Here Mr. Tatt left off explain- 
ing, and began to play with his terrier. 

Mat looked up thoughtfully at Joanna Grice's cottage. 
Might she not, in all probability, have left some importimt 
letters behind her ? And, if he mentioned who he was, could 
not the wizen man by his side help him to get at them ? 

'' A ^ood deal of mystery about tbe late Miss Ghice,** re* 
sumed Mr. Tatt, still playing with the terrier. *• Nobody but 
Dix and Nawby can tell exactly when she died, or how she's 
left her money. Queer family altogether. (Bats, Pincherl 
where are the rats ?) There's a son of old Grice's, who haa 
never, they say, been properly accounted for. (Hie, boy! 
there's a cat ! hie after her, Pincher !) If he was only to turn 
up now, I beliere, between ourselves, it would put such a 
spoke in Nawby's wheel " 

^ I may have a question or two to ask vou one of theae 
days," interposed Mat, turning away from tne garden paling 
at last. 'Wnile his new acquaintance had been speaking, he 
had been making* up his mmd that he should best serve his 
purpose of tracing Arthur Carr, by endeavouring forthwith 
to get fJl the information that Mrs. reckover might be able to 
afford him. In the event of this resource proving useless, 
there would be plenty of time to return to Dibbledean, discover 
himself to Mr. Tatt, and ascertain whether the law would not 
give to Joshua Ghrice's son the right of examining Joanna 
Ghrice's papers. 

^ Come to my office," cried Mr Tatt, enthusiastically. ^ I 
can give you a prime bit of Stilton, and as good a glass of Ut- 
ter beer as ever you drank in your life." 

Mat declined this hospitable invitation peremptorily, and set 
forth at once on Ins return to the station. All Mr. Tattle 
efforts to engage him for an " early day," and an " appointed 
hour," &ile<L He would only repeat, doggedly, that at some 
future time he might have a question or two to ask about a 
matter of law, and that his new acquaintance should then be 
the man to whom he would apply for information. 

They wished eadi oflier ** good morning" at the entrance of 
the lane, — ^Mr. Tatt lounging slowly iq> tne Hi^ Streefci with 
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his terrier at his heels ; and Mat walking rapidly in the im 
trarj directioD, on his way back to the railway station. 

As he passed the churchyard, the funeral prooession had ji 
arrived at its destination^ and the bearers were carrying t 
coffin from the hearse to the church door. He stopped a lit 
by the road-side to see it go in. " She was no good to anybo 
about her, all her lifetime," he thought bitt^ly, as the h 
heavy fold of the velvet pall was lost to view in the darknc 
of the church entrance. " But if she*d only lived a daj or ti 
longer, she might have been of some good to me. Then 
more of what I wanted to know nailed down along with her : 
that coffin, than ever I'm likely to find out anywhere elae. II 
a long hunt of mine, this is— a long hunt on a dull scent ; ai 
her death has made it duller." With this farewell tiiougli 
he turned from the church. 

As he pursued his way back to the railroad, he took Jai 
Holdsworth's letter out of his pocket, and looked at the ha 
inclosed in it. It was the fourth or fifth time he had done tfa 
during the few hours that had passed since he had poesessi 
himself of Mary's Bracelet. From that period there hi 
CTown within him a vague conviction, that the possession 
Carr's hair might in some way lead to the discovery of Ca 
himself. He knew perfectly well that there was not tl 
slightest present or practical use in examining this hair, ax 
yet, there was something that seemed to strengthen him afrei 
in his purpose, to encourage him anew after his unexpectK 
check at Dibbledean, merely in the act of looking at it. " K 
can't track him no other way," he muttered, replacing the ha 
in his pocket, " I've got the notion into my nead, Bomehoi 
that I shall track him by this." 

Mat found it no very easy business to reach Bubbleford. He hi 
to go back a little way on the Dibbledean line, then to diveri 
by a branch line, and then to get upon another main line, ai 
travel along it some distance before he reached his deetinatia 
It was dark by the time he reached Eubbleford. However, 1 
inquiring of one or two people, he easily found the dairy ai 
muffin-shop when he was once in the town ; and saw, to li 
{;reat delight, that it was not shut up for the night. He loob 
in at the window, under a plaster- cast of a cow, and obsem 
by the light of one tallow candle bumiug inside, a chubt 
buxom girl sitting at the counter, and either dra¥ring or wrriti] 
something on a slate. Entering the shop, after a moment 
two of hesitation, he asked if he could see Mrs. Peckover. 

" Mother went away, sir, three days ago, to nurse iincle B 
atBangbury" answixedt\i^ ^U 
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(Here was a second check — a second obstacle to defer the 
tracing of Arthur Carr ! It seemed like a fatality !) 

'' When do you expect her back ?" asked Mat. 

" Not for a week or ten days, sir," answered the girl. " Mo- 
ther said she wouldn't have gone, but for uncle Bob bein^ her 
only brother, and not having wife or child to look after him at 
Bangbury." 

{Banghury ! — Where had he heard that name before ?) 

" Father's np at the rectory, sir," continued the girl, observ- 
ing that the stranger looked both disappointed and puzzled. 
" If it*s dairy business you come upon, I can attend to it ; but 
if it's anything about accounts to settle, mother said they were 
to be sent on to her." 

'* Maybe I shall have a letter to send your mother," said 
Mat, aner a moment's consideration. '* Can you write me 
down on a bit of paper where she is ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir." And the girl very civilly and readily vnrote 
in her best round hand, on a slip of bill-paper, this address : — 
^' Martha Peckover, at Eob : Kandle, 2 Dawson's Buildings, 
Bangbury." 

Mat absently took the slip of ^aper from her, and put it 
into his pocket ; then thanked the girl, and went out. While 
he was inside the shop, he had been trying in vain to call to 
mind where he had heard the name of JBangbury before : the 
moment he was in the street, the lost remembrance came back 
to him. Surely, Bangbury was the place where Joanna Q-rice 
had told him that Mary was buried ! 

After walking a few paces, he came to a large linen-draper's 
shop, with plenty of light in the window. Stopping here, he 
hastily drew from his pocket the manuscript containing the old 
woman's "Justification" of her conduct ; for he wished to be 
certain about the accuracy of his recollection, and be had an 
idea that the part of the Narrative which mentioned Mary's 
death would help to decide him in his present doubt. 

Yes ! on turning to the last page, tnere it was written in so 
many words : " I sent, by a person I could depend on, money 
enough to bury her decently in Bangbury churchyard." 

" I'll go there to-night," said Mat to himself, thrusting the 
letter into his pocket, and taking the way back to the railway 
station immediately. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MABY*B GBATX. 

Matthew Grice was a resolute traveller; but no leaobitj 
is powerful enough to alter the laws of inexorable Time-lUi 
to suit the convenience of individual passengerB. Althaii 
Mat left Bubbleford in less than an hour after he had ami 
there, he only succeeded in getting half waj to Bangborj, 1 
fore he had to stop for the night, and wait at an intenmedii 
station for the iirst morning train on what was termed I 
Trunk Line, fiy this main railroad he reached his deatiiiati 
early in the forenoon, and went at once to Dawson's BuildiDj 

** MrH. Peckover has just stepped out, sir — Mr. "Rgndte I 
ing n little better this morning — for a mouthful of fresh ■ 
iShe'll be in n<;ain in halt-an-hour,*' said the maid-of*aU-wo 
who opened Mr. Eandle's door. 

IVIat befvau to suspect that something more than mere ac 
deul was coneenied in keeping Mrs. Peckover and hmm 
asunder. *^ I'll come again in half-an-hour,** he said — tfa 
added, just as the servant was about to shut the doar^ 
" Which is my way to the church ?" 

Bangbury clnin*h was close at hand, and the directions 1 
received for finding it were easy to follow. But when 1 
entered the churchyard, and looked about him anxiously to • 
where he should begin searching for his sister's grave, his ha 
grew confused, and his heart began to fail him. Bangboi 
was a large town, and rows and rows of tombstones seemed 1 
fill the churchyard bcwilderingly in every visible direction. 

At a little distance a man was at work opening a grave, and) 
him Mat applied for help ; describing his sister as a stranger wl 
had been buried somewhere in the churchyard better than tweni 
years ago. Tlie man was both stupid and surlv, and woo] 
give no advice, except that it was useless to loo^ near whei 
he was digging, for they were all respectable townspeopi 
buried about there. 

Mat walked round to the other side of the church. Hei 
the graves were thicker than ever ; for here the poor wei 
buried. He went on slowly through them, with his ejea fixe 
on the ground, towards some trees which marked the limits i 
the churchyard ; looking out for a place to begin his search h 
where the graves might be comparatively few, and where b: 
head might not get confused at the outset. Such a place li 
found at last, in a damp comer under the trees. About tiii 
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■pot the tbin grass languisbed ; the mud distilled into tinj' 
water-pools; and the brambles, briars, and dead leaves laj 
thicklj and foully between a few rageed turf-mounds. Could 
the^ have laid her here ? Could this be the last refuge to 
which Mary ran after she fled from home ? 

A few of the mounds had stained mouldering tomb-stones at 
their heads. He looked at these first ; and finding only strange 
names on them, turned next to the mounds marked out by 
cross-boards of wood. At one of the graves the cross-boara 
had been torn, or had rotted away, from its upright supports, 
and lay on the ground weather-stained and split, but still 
faintly showing that it had once had a few letters cut in it. 
He examined this board to befi;in with, and was trying to make 
out what the letters were, when the sound of some one ap» 
preaching disturbed him. He looked up, and saw a woman 
walking slowly towards the place where he was standing. 

It was Mrs. Peckover herself! She had taken a prescription 
for her sick brother to the chemist's — had bought him one or 
two little things he wanted in the Hi^h Street — and had now, 
before resuming her place at his bedside, stolen a few minutes 
to go and look at tne grave of Madonna's mother. It vros 
many, many years since Mrs. Peckover had last paid a visit to 
Bangbury churchyard. 

She stopped and hesitated when she first caught sight of 
Mat ; but, after a moment or two, not being; a woman easily 
baulked in anything when she had once undertaken to do it, 
continued to advance, and never paused for the second time 
until she had come close to the grave by which Mat stood, and 
was looking him steadily in the face, exactly across it. 

He was the first to speak. " Do you know whose graye this 
is ?" he asked. 

''Yes, sir," answered Mrs. Peckover, glancing indignantly 
at the broken board and the mud and brambles ajl about it. 
*' Yes, sir, I do know ; and, what's more, I know that it's a dis- 
grace to the parish. Money has been paid twice over to keep 
it decent ; and look what a state it's left in !" 

''I asked you whose grave it was," repeated Mat, impa- 
tiently. 

''A poor, unfortunate, forsaken creature's, who's gone to 
Heaven if ever an afflicted, repenting woman went there yet !'* 
answered Mrs. Peckover, warmly. 

" Forsaken ? Afflicted ? A woman, too P" Mat repeated to 
himself, thoughtfully. 

^Yes, fonuken «nd afflicted" cried Mrs. Peckoyer, oveiv 
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bearing him. ''£on*t you say no ill of her, whoerer yoa 
She 8lmii*t be spoken unkindly of in mj hearing, poor aoulP 

Mat looked up suddenly and eagerly. '* What's your name f* 
he inouired. 

'' My name's Peckover, and I'm not ashamed of it," was tlie 
prompt reply. ''And, now, if I may make so bold, what's 
yours P" 

Mat took from his pocket the Hair Bracelet, and, fixing his 
eyes intently on her face, held it up, across the grays, for her 
to look at. *' Do you know this ?" ne said. 

Mrs. Peckoyer stooped forward, and closely inspected tlie 
Bracelet for a minute or two. ** Lord saye us ! she exclaimed, 
recognising it, and confronting him with cheeks that had and^ 
denly become colourless, and eyes that stared in terror and 
astonishment. " Lord saye us f how did you come by that ? 
And who for mercy's sake are you f " 

"My name's Matthew Once," he answered quickly and 
sternly. '' Tliis Bracelet belonged to my sister, Mary Gkice. 
She run away from home, and died, and was buried in Bans- 
bury churchyard. If you know her grave, tell me in plam 
words — is it here P" 

Breathless as she was with astonishment, Mrs. Peckoyer 
mani^ed to stammer a faint answer in the affirmative, and to 
add that the initials, " M. G.," would be found somewhere on 
the broken board lying at their feet. She then tried to ask a 
question or two iu her turn ; but the words died away in taint 
exclamations of surprise. " To think of me and you meetinff 
together!" was all she could say; — "her own brother, too! 
Oh ! to think of that !— only to think of that !" 

Mat looked down at the mud, the brambles, and the rotting 
grass that lay over what had once been a living and loving 
human creature. The dangerous brightness glittered in hia 
eyes, the cold change spread fast over his cheeks, and the scars 
of the arrow-woimas be£;an to burn redly and more redly, as 
he whispered to himself" I'll be even yet, Mary, with the 
man who laid you here !" 

"Does Mr. Blyth know who you are, sir?" asked Mrs. 
Peckover, hesitating and trembling as she put this question. 
•* Did he give you tne Bracelet ?" 

She stopped. Mat was not listening to her. His ejres were 
fastened on the grave : he was still taUdng to himself in quiaik 
whispering tones. 

" Her Bracelet was hid from me in another's man's chest," 
bo said — '' I've found her Bracelet. Her child was lud from 
me in another man's house — I've found her child. Her grste 
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waa liid from me in a strange churchyard — ^I've found fan 
nave. Tbe maa who laid her in it ie hid from me etill^Z 

^ aholl find Aim /" 

" Pleaae do listen to me, sir, for one moment," pleaded Mra. 

, Peckover, more nervouBly than before. " Doet Mr. Bljth know 

■ about you P Ajid little Mary — oh, air, whatever you do, pray, 
pray don't take her away from where she is now 1 You cant 

, mean to do that, air, though you are her own mother's brotherP 
Ton can't, surely?" 

' He looked up at her so quickly, with such a fierce, steady, 
serpent-glitter in his lightgrey eyes, that she recoiled a step or 

' two ; still pleading, however, with desperate perseverance for 
■n answer to her last question, 

" Only tell me, sir, that you don't mean to take little Mary 
away, and I won't ask you to say so much as another word I 
You'll leave her with Mr. and Mrs. Blvth, won't you, sir? 
For your sister's sake, you'll leave her with the poor bed-ridden 
lady that's been like a mother to her for so many years past P 
— for your dear, lost sister's sake, that I was with when she 

died " 

" Tell me about her." He said those few words with sur- 

{irinng gentleness, as Mrs. Peckover thought, for such a rough* 
ooking man. 
" Yee, yes, all you want to know," she answered. " But I 
n't stop here. There's my brother — I've got such a turn 



with seeing you, it's almost put him out of my head — there's 
my brother, that I must go back to, and see if he's asleep stilL 
Yon just please to come along with me, and wait in the pa^ 



lour — it's close by — while I step upstairs " (Here she 

stopped in great confusion. It seemed like running some 
desperate ri^ to ask this strange, stem-featured relation of 
Mary Grice's into her brother's house.) "And yet," thought 
Mrs. Peckover, " if I can only soften hia heart by telline him 
about his poor unfortunate sister, it may make him ul the 
readier to leave little Mary " 

At this point her perpleiities were cut short by Matthew 
bimsel^ who said, shortly, that he bad been to Dawsoo'a 
BuildiWs already to look after her. On hearing this, she 
hesitated no longer. It was too late to question the propriety 
or impropriety of admitting him now. 

" Come away, then," she said ; " don't let's wait no longer. 
And don't fret about the infamous state they're left thinga in 
here," she added, thinking to propitiate him, as she saw his 
eyee tnio once more at puting, on the broken board and the 



bnunblei around the gnve. " I know wbwe tc^^g^ « 

tospeftk to " 

" Go Dowhere, and ipeak to nobodj," he broke in ab 
to her great astoniahmait. " AU what's got to be **""" 
I mean to do layaeiS." 

•• Yoa V 

" Yet, me. It was little enoi^ I 6Yar did &r bar < 
■he wu alive ; and it'a little enough now, onlf to n * 
loo'ii decent about the place where she's bnriM' 
to do that much for her ; and no other duu ab 
to help me." 

Boughlf as it was spoken, this speech made ICra. "tim 
feel easier about Madonna's praapects. ^te hard-feet 
man was, aft«r all, not >o hard-hearted aa aba had tboi 
him at firit She eren rentured to bcj;iu quL-Htioniug 
BgUD, as they walked toother towards Dawson's Building 

He Tsried very much in hia mauaer ct' receiving her in 
riea, replying to some promptly enough, uud gruSj rcfiu 
in the plainest terms, to give a word (U satiwcr to otlieraL 

He mas quite wiUing, for ezam^e, to admit that ho had j 
cored her temporary address at Baiigbury from her dau^ 
at Bubbleford; but he flatly declined to uifonn her how he 
first fuuud out that she lived at Bubblefjrii :Lt all. Again, 
readily admitted that neither Madonna uor Mr, Blyi^ ki 
who be really waa ; but he refused to say why he had not ■ 
closed himself to them, or when he intended — if be c 
intended at all— to inform them that be mas the brother 
Mary Orice. As to getting him to ctmfcio in what manna 
had become possessed of the Hair Bnwt li4, Mra, Peckon 
first question about it, although only ant^woiid by a look, < 
received in such a manner as to show hf r that' any fiut 
efforts on her part in that direction would be perib 
ftuitloea. 

On one aide of the door, at Dawson's Buildings, was 1 
Bandle's shop; and on the other was Mr. ilAjidle's bl 
dining parlour. In this room Mrs. Peokover left Mat, wl 
ehe went up stairs to see if her sick brother wanted anythi 
Finding that he was still quietly sleeping, ebe only waited 
arrange the bed-clothes comfortably about him, aad to pa 
hand-bell easily within his reach in case be should awake, i 
then went down stairs again immediately, 

She found Mat sitting with his elbows on the one tittle tai 
in the dinin^-porlour, hia head resting oo hia h«tii^ {j, 
tiie table, lymg by the side of the Bracelet, was (^ ioS 
hair out of Jane Holdswortb's letter, which be had vet m 
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more taken from his pocket to look at. ''Why, mercy on 
me !" cried Mrs. Peckover, ^andng at it, ** surely it's the same 
hiur that's worked into the bracelet ! Wherever, for goodness 
sake, did you get that ?" 

** Never mind where I got it. Do you know whose hair it 
is ? Look a little closer. The man this hair helonged to was 
the man she trusted in — and he laid her in the churchyard for 
her pains." 

" Oh ! who was he ? who was he ?" asked Mrs. Peckover, 
eagerly. 

"Who was he?" repeated Matthew, sternly. "What do 
you mean by asking me that P" 

" I only mean that I never heard a word about the villain — 
I don't so much as know his name." 

" You don't ?" He fastened his eyes suspiciously on her as 
he said those two words. 

" No ; as true as I stand here I don't. Why, I didn't even 
know that your poor dear sister* s name was Grice till you 
told me," 

His look of suspicion began to change to a look of amaze- 
ment as he heard this. He hurriedly gathered up the Bracelet 
and the lock of hair, and put them mto his pocket again. 

" Let's hear first how you met with her," he said. " I'll 
have a word or two about the other matter afterwards. 

Mrs. Peckover sat down near him, and began to relate the 
mournful story which she had told to Valentine, and Doctor 
and Mrs. Joyce, now many years ago, in the Eectory dining- 
room. But on this occasion she was not allowed to go through 
her narrative uninterruptedly. While she was speaking the 
few simple words which told how she had sat down by the 
road-side, and suckled the half-starved in&nt of the forsaken 
and dying Mary Ghrice, Mat suddenly reached out his heavy, 
trembling hand, and took fast hold of hers. He griped it wim 
such force that, stout-hearted and hardy as she was, she 
cried out in alarm and pain, " Oh, don't ! you hurt me— -you 
hurt me !" 

He dropped her hand directly, and turned his face away 
from her ; ms breath quickening painfully, his fingers fastening 
on the side of his chair, as if some great pang of oppression 
were trying him to the quick. She rose and asked anxiously 
what ailed him ; but, even as the words passed her lips, lie 
mastered himself with that iron resolution of his whicn few 
trials could bend, and none break, and motioned to her to sit 
down again. 

^ Don't mind me," he said; "I'm old and tongh*heaited 
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with being battered aboat in the world, and Ican't gi^e wmtM 
Tent nohow with talking or crying like the rest of you. ifeter 
mind ; it's ail oyer now. Gk> on." 

She complied, a little nenrouslj at first ; but he did not in- 
terrupt her again. He listened while she proceeded, looking 
straight at her; not speaking or moving — except when 1m 
winced once or twice, as a man winces under unexpected pain, 
while Mary's death-bed words were repeated to hun. Having 
reached this sta^ of her narrative, Mrs. Peckover added litfle 
more; only saymg, in conclusion: "I took care of the poor 
soul's child, as I said I would ; and did my best to behave like 
a mother to her, till she got to be ten year old ; then I gm 
her up — ^because it was for her own good — ^to Mr. Blyth.*' 

He did not seem to notice the dose of the narrative. Ibe 
image of the forsaken girl, sitting alone by the roadside, widi 
her child's natural sustenance c&ied up within her — travd- 
wom, friendless, and desperate — ^waa still uppermost in his 
mind ; and when he next spoke, gratitude for tne help that had 
been given to Mary in her last sore distress was the one predo- 
minant emotion, which strove roughly to express itself to Mrs. 
Peckover in these words : — 

** Is there any living soul you care about* that a trifle of 
money would do a little good to ?*' he asked, with such abrupt 
eagerness that she was quite startled by it. 

''Lord bless me!*' she exclaimed, ''what do you mean? 
What has that got to do with your poor sister, or Mr. 
Blyth P" 

" It's got this to do," burst out Matthew, starting to his 
feet, as the struggling gratitude within him stirred body and 
soul both together ; " you turned to and helped Marv when 
she hadn't nobody else in the world to stand by her. She was 
always father's darling — but father couldn't help her then; 
and I was away on the wrong side of the sea, and couldn't be 
no ^ood to her neither. But I'm on the right side, now ; and 
if there's any friends of yours, north, south, east, or west, as 
woidd be happier for a trifle of money, here's all mine ; catdi 
it, and give it 'em." (He tossed his beaver-skin roU, with the 
bank-notes in it, into Mrs. Peckover's lap.) " Here's my two 
hands, that I dursn't take a holt of yours with, for fear of 
hurting you again ; here's my two hands that can work along 
with any man's. Only give 'em something to do for joOf 
that's all! Give 'em something to make or mend, I don't 
care what " 

'^Hush! hush!** interposed Mrs. Peckover; ''don't be m 
dxeadfbl noiayi tfaera's a good man! or you'll wake my brotibir 
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Bp itairs. And, beaideH, where's tLe use to make such aitir 
aboutwhati done for your aUter? An^rbodj else would haTS took 
aa kindly to her oa I did, seemg what diatreea she waa in, pow 
Boul ! Here," she continued, handing him back the beaver- 
skin roll ; " here's your mouey, and thank you for the offer <rf 
it. Put it up safe in your pocket again. We manage to keep 
our heads above water, thank God ! and don't want to do no 
better than that. Put it up in your pocket again, and then I'll 
icake bold to aak you for sometniug else." 

" For what ?" ioqnired Mat, looking her eagerly in the face. 

"Juet for this: that you'll promise not to take little Marj 
away from Mr. BIyth. Do, pray do promise me you won't." 

"I never thought to take her away," he answered. "Where 
should I take her to ? What can a lonesome old Tagabood, 
like me, do for her? If she's happy where she is— 3et her 
atop where she is." 

" Lord bleaa you for Baying that !" fervently exclaimed Mri. 
Peckover, smiling for the nrat time, and amoothiag out her 
gown over her kneea with an air of ineipresaible relief. " I'm 
rid of my grand fright now, and getting to breathe again freely, 
which I haven't once yet been able to do since I firat set eye* 
on you. Ah! you're rough to look at; but you've got your 
feelinga like the rest of us. Talk away now aa much aa yon 
like. Ask me about anytbing you please " 

" What's the good ?' he broke in, gloomily. " Ton don't 
know what I wanted you to know. I come down here for to 
find out the man as once owned thia," — he pulled the lock of 
hair out of hia pocket again — "and you can't help me. I 
didn't believe it when you first said so, hut I do now. 

" Well, thank you for saylug tbat much ; though yoa might 
have put it civiller " 

" His name waa Arthur Carr. Did you never hear tell at 
anybody with the name of Arthur Carr ?" 

" No : never — never till thia very moment." 

" The Fainter-man will know," continued Mat, talking more 
to himself than to Mrs. Peckover. " I muat go back, and 
chance it witb the Fainter-man, after all." 

" Paintcr-manp" repeated MtB. Peckover. "Painter? Surelf 
you don't mean Mr. Blyth P " 

"Tea, I do" 

"Why, what in the name of fortune can you be think- 
ing of I How should Mr. Blyth know more than me? He 
never set eyes on little Mary till she was ten year old ; and he 
knows nothing about her poor unfortunate mother except 
what I told faim." 
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These words seemed at first to stupefy Mat : tliej bunt ii{ 
him in the shape of a reveLition for which he wms tote 
nnprepAred. It had never once occurred to him to doubt ti 
YslentiDe was secretly informed of all that he most wiabed 
know. lie had looked forward to what the painter might 
persuaded — or, in the last resort, forced — ^to tell him, as t 
one certaintj on which he might finally depend ; and here w 
this fimcied security exposed, in a moment, as the wUde 
delusion that ever man trusted in ! What resource was lef) 
To return to Dibhledean, and, by the legal help of Mr. Tatt, < 
possess himself of any fragments of evidence which Joam 
Grice might have lefb behind her in writing ? This seemc 
but a broken reed to depend on ; and yet nothing else no 
remained. 

*' I shall find him ! I don't care where he's hid away froi 
me, I shall find him yet," thought Mat, still holdinjz wil 
dogged and desperate obstinacy to his first superstition, i 
spite of every fresh sign that appeared to confute it. 

" Why worrit yoiu:sell' about finding Arthur Carr at all ? 
pursued Mrs. Peckover, noticing his perplexed and mortifie 
expression. **The wretch ib dead, most likely, by thi 
time " 

" I'm not dead !" retorted Mat, fiercely ; " and you're nc 
dead ; and you and me are as old as bini. Don't tell me he' 
dead again ! 1 say he's alive ; and, by God, I'll be even wit 
him!" 

*' Oh, don't talk so, don't ! It's shocking to hear you and se 
I you," said Mrs. Peckover, recoiling from the expression of hi 

eye at that moment, just as she had recoiled from it alread 
^ over IMary's grave. " Suppose he is alive, why should you g 

taking vengeance into your own hands after all these years 
Your poor sister's hapny in heaven ; and her child's took car 
of by the kindest people, I do believe, that ever drew breath i 
thi.M world. Why should you want to be even with him now 
If he hasn't been punished already, I'll answer for it he wij 
• be— in the next world, if not in this. Don't talk about it, o 

think about it any more, that's a good man ! Let's be friendly 
and pleasant together again — like we were just now — lb 
Mary's sake. -Tell me where you've been to all these yeart 
How is it you've never turned up before? Come! teJ 
me, do." 

She ended by speaking to him in much the same tone whicl 
she would have made use of to soothe a fractious child. Bu 
her instinct as a woman guided her truly : in venturing on tha 
little reference to *^ Mary," she had not ventured in vam. I 
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<f jieted him, and turned Mide the conent of his thongto inte 
the better and smoother dnrection. ** Didn't she never tulk to 
you about haying a brother as was awaj aboard ship ?'* lie 
askedf anzioualj. 

'* No. She wouldn't say a word about any of her fiaend% 
and she didn't say a word about yon. But how did you come 
to be so long away ? — ^that's what I want to know," said Mnu 
Peckover, pertinadously repeating her question, partly out of 
curiosi^, partly out of the desire to keep him from returning 
to the cumgerous subject of Arthur Carr. 

" I was fuway a bitter bad 'un, I was," said Matthew, medi- 
taiiTely. ** There was no keeping of me straight, try it anyhow 
you like. I bolted from home, I bolted from school, I bolted 
from aboard ship " 

"Why? What for?" 

*' Partly because I was a bitter bad 'un, and partly becsase 
of a letter I picked up in port, at the Brazils, at the end of a 
long cruise. Here's the letter — but it's no good showing it to 
you : the paper's so grimed and tore about, you can't read it." 

"Who wrote itp Mary?" 

" No : father — saying what had happened to Mary, and tell- 
ing me not to come bade home till tmngs was pulled straight 
again. Here — here's what he said — ^under the big grease^pot : 
' If you can get continued emnloyment anywhere abroad, accept 
it instead of coming back. Better for you, at your age, to be 
spared the sight of such sorrow as we are now suffering.' Do 
you see that ?" 

" Yes, yes, I see. Ah ! poor man ! he couldn't give no kinder 
nor better advice ; and you " 

" Deserted from my ship. The devil was in me to be off on 
the tramp, and father's letter did the rest. I got wild and 
desperate with the thought of what had happened to Mary, 
and with knowing they were ashamed to see me back again at 
home. So the night aibre the ship sailed for England I uipped 
into a shore-boat, and turned my back on sal^junk and the 
boatswain's mate for the rest of my life." 

" You don't mean to say you've done nothing but wander 
about in foreign parts from toat time to this ?" 

" I do, though ! I'd a notion I should be shot for a deserter 
if I turned up too soon in my own country. That kep' me 
away for ever so long^, to begin with. Then tramps' fever gol 
into my head ; and there vras an end of it." 

" Tramps' fever ! Mercy on me ! what do you mean P' 

" I ineta tUs : when a mim tnnu. gipMT cm hi. own aeoooiit. 
as I did, and tramps about through cold and hot^ and winlkee 
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and Bummer, not caring where he goes or what becomes of Ii 
that Bort of life ends by getting into hia head, just like liq\ 
does — except that it don't get out again. It got into mj he 
It's in it now. Tramps' fever kep* me awaj in the wild count 
Tramps' fever will take me back there afore long. Tram 
fever will lay me down, some day, in the lonesome places, w: 
my band on my rifle and my face to the sky ; and I shan't | 
up again till the crows and vultures come and carry me 
piecemeal." 

'* Lord bless us ! how can you talk about yourself in tl: 
way P" cried Mrs. Peckover, shuddering at the grim ima 
which Mat's last words suggested. " You're trying to ma 
yourself out worse than you are. Surely you must have thoug 
of your father and sister sometimes — didn't you ?" 

" Think of them ? Of course I did ! But, mind ye, the 
come a time when I as good as forgot them altogether. Th< 
seemed to get smeared out of my head — like we used to sme 
old sums off our slates at school." 

"More shame for you! Whatever else you forgot, y< 
oughtn't to have forgotten " 

" Wait a bit. Father's letter told me — I'd show you tl 
place, only I know you couldn't read it — that he was a goij 
to look after Mary, and bring her back home, and forgive he 
He'd done that twice for me, when I run away ; so I didi 
doubt but what he'd do it just the same for her. She'll pi 
through her scrape with father just as I used to pull throuj 
[■ mine — was what I thought. And so she would, if her own k 

hadn't turned against her ; if father's own sister hadn't 

r He stopped ; the frown gathered on his brow, and the oa 

burst from his lips, as he thought of Joanna Grice's share 
preventing Mary's restoration to her home. 

*' There ! there !" intei'posed Mrs. Peckover, soothingl 
" Talk about something pleasanter. Let's hear how you cou 
back to England." 

" I can't rightly fix it when Mary first begun to drop out 
my head like," Mat continued, abstractedly pursuing nis pr 
vioua train of recollections. "I used to think of her om 
enough, when I started for my run in the wild country. Thj 
was the time, mind ye, when I had clear notions about comii 
back home. I got her a scarlet pouch and another feath( 
plaything then, knowing she was fond of knick-knacks, ai 
making it out in my o^n mind that we two was sure to mex 
together again. It must have been a longish while after tha 
afore I got ashamed to go home. But I did get a8hame( 
Thinks I, ' I haven't a rap in my pccket to show father, otU 
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being awaj all thiB time. Tm getting summut of a sayage to 
look at already ; and Mary would be more frighted than pleased 
to see me as I am now. 1*11 wait a bit/ says I, ' and see if I 
can't keep from tramping about, and try and get a little money, 
by doing some decent sort of work, aiore I go home.' I was 
njgh about a good ten days' march then from any seaport 
where honest work could be got for such as me ; but I'd ued 
to try, and I did try, and got work in a ship- builder's yard. 
It wasn't no good. Tramps' fever was in my head ; and in 
two days more I was off again to the wild country, with my 
gun over my shoulder, just as damned a vagabond as ever." 

Mrs. Peckover held up her hands in mute amazement. 
Matthew, without taking notice of the action, went on, speak- 
ing partly to her and partly to himself. 

*' It must have been about that time when Mary and father, 
and all what had to do with them, begun to drop out of my 
head. But I kep' them two knick-knacks, which was once 
meant for presents for her — long after I'd lost all clear notion 
of ever going back home again, I kep' 'em — firom first to last I 
kep' 'em — I can't hardly say why ; unless it was that I'd got 
so used to keeping of tnem that I hadn't the heart to let 'em 
go. Not, mind ye, but what they mightn't now and then have 
set me thinking of father and Mary at home— at times, you 
know, when I changed 'em from one bag to another, or took 
and blew the dust off of 'em, for to keep 'em as nice as I could. 
But the older I got, the worse I got at calling anything to 
mind in a clear way about Mary and the old country. There 
seemed to be a sort of fog rolling up betwixt us now. I 
couldn't see her face clear, in my own mind, no longer. It 
come upon me once or twice in dreams, when I nodded alone 
over my fire after a tough day's march — it come upon me at 
such times so clear, that it startled me up, all in a cold sweaty 
wild and puzzled with not knowing at nrst whether the stars 
was shimmering down at me in father's paddock at Dibbledean, 
or in the lonesome places oyer the sea, hundreds of miles away 
from any living soul. But that was only dreams, you know. 
Waking, I was all astray now, whenever I feU a-thinking about 
father or her. The longer I tramped it over the lonesome 
places, the thicker that fog got which seemed to have rose up 
in my mind between me and them I'd left at home. At last, 
it come to darken in altogether, and never lifted no more, that 
I can remember, till I crossed the seas again and got back to 
my own country." 

** But how did you ever think of coming back, after all thoie 
years f " asked Mrs. Peckover. 
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" WtU, I got a good heap of monej, for caice in ■ iiBf, H 
diggiag for gold in Califoniia," be answered ; " and n^ ai 
mit I worked with, he aajH to me one da^ : — ' I dont MS 
way to bow we are to sp«nd oar money, now we've ^;ot it 
we stop hen. What can we treat ounelres to in tkia pit 
■atoepting bad brandy and cards P Let's go over to tue 
ooontry, where there ain't nothins we want tiiat we can't 
Air our money ; and, when it's all gone, let'a turn tail aa 
and work for more.' He wrought upon me, like that, til 
went back with him. We quarrelled aboaid ship ; and wl 
we got into port, he went nia way and I went mine. N 
nina ye, that I started off at once for the old place aa aoon 
I was ashore. That fog in my mind, I told yon of, seemed 
lift a little when I heard my own language, and nw my o 
oountry-people's faces about me again. And then there co 
a eort of fear over me — a fear of going back home at all, af 
the time I'd been away. I got over it^ though, and went ii 
day or two. When I first laid my hand on the churdm 
gate that Siaiy and me uied to swing on, and when I looked 
at the old house, with the gable ends just what they used to 
(though the tjont was new pointed, aud strange names > 
over the shop-door) — then all my time in the wild couni 
seem to shrivel up someliow, and better than twenty year i 
begun to be a'most like yesterday. I'd seen father's name 
the churohjard — which was no more than I looked for; I 
when thoy told me Mary had nofer been brought hack, wli 
they said she'd died manv a year ago among strange peo[ 
they cut me to the quick. ' 

" Ah ! DO wonder, no wooder !" 

" It was a wonder to me, though. I should have lang^ied 
any man, if he'd told me 1 should be took so at hearing wl 
I heard about her, after all the time I'd been away- I ooold 
make it out then, and I can't now. I didn't feel like mj o 
man, when I first set eyes on the old plaoe. And tten 
hear she was dead — it cut me, as I told you. It cot me den 
still, when I come to tumble over the thingB she'd left bdi 
hv in her box. Twenty yesrs ago got tiighcr and Tiighfr 
yesterday, with every &«Bh thing belonging to her that 1 1 
a hand on. There was a srbour in father's garden she naad 
be fond of working in of evenings. I'd lost all thonght 
that place for mora yean than I can reckon up. I called lu 
ndnd again — and called her to mind again, too, sitt' 
working and singii 
hit of patchwork 
naedle and thread left sticking is it." 
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^ Ah, dear, dear I" sighed Mrs. Peckorer, '' I wish I'd seen 
iier then! She was as Imppj, I dare saj, as the bird on tiie treeu 
But there's one thing I can't exactly make out yet," she added 
—"how didyou first come to know all about Msoj^b child P* 

" All ? There wasn*t no all in it, till I see the child herself. 
Except knowing that the poor creeter's babj had been bom 
alive, I knowed nothing when I first come away from the old 
place in the country. Child ! I hadn't nothing of the sort in 
my mind, when I got back to London. It was how to track 
the man as was Mary's death, that I puzzled and worrited 
about in my head, at that time " 

''Yes, yes," said Mrs. Peckover, interposing to keep him 
away from the daneerous subject, as sho heard his voice change, 
and saw his eyes begin to brighten again. " Yes, yes — but 
how did you come to see the chud P Tell me that." 

" Zack took me into the Painter-man's big room " 

" Zack ! Wliy, good gracious Heavens ! do yon mean Master 
Zachary Thorpe ?" 

'' I see a young woman standing among a lot of pNeople as 
was all a staring at her," continued Mat, without noticing the 
interruption. " I see her just as close to, and as plain, as I 
see you. I see her look up, all of a sudden, front face to front 
face with me. A creeping and a crawling went through me ; 
and I says to myself, ' Mut*s child has lived to grow up, and 
that's her.' " 

^ But, do pray tell me, how ever you come to know Master 
Zack?" ^ ^ ' ^ 

" I says to myself, * That's her,' " repeated Mat, his rough 
voice sinking lower and lower, his attention wandering farther 
and farther away from Mrs. Peckover*s interruptions. " Twenty 
year ago had ^ot to be like yesterday, when I was down at the 
old pliu3e ; and things I hacm't called to mind for long times 
past, I called to mind when I come to the churchyard-gate, and 
see other's house. But there was looks Mary had with her 
eyes, turns Mary had with her head, bits of twitches Mary had 
with her eyebrows when she looked up at you, that I'd clean 
forgot. They all come back to me together, as soon as ever I 
see that young woman's &ce." 

** And do you really never mean to let your sister's child 
know who you are ? xou may tell me that, surely — though 
you won't speak a word about Master Zack.** 

** Let her Know who I am P Mayhap I'll let her know that 
much, before long. When I'm going back to the wild country, 
Imay say toher: 'Bough as I am to look at, I'm your mother*!! 
brother, and you're the only bit of my own flesh and blood I've 
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ffot left to cotton to in all the world. Give us a shake of joi 
hand, and a kiss for mother*s sake ; and I won't trouble jc 
no more.' I may say that, afore I go back, and lose sight < 
her for good and all/' 

" Oh, but you won't go back. Only you tell Mr. Bljth yc 
don't want to take her away, and then say to him, 'I'm M 
Gxice, and — ' " 

" Stop ! Don t you get a-talking about Mr. Grice." 

" Why not ? It's your lawful name, isn't it ?" 

" Lawful enough, 1 dare say. But I don*t like the sound i 
it, though it is mine. Father as good as said he was ashame 
to own it, when he wrote me that letter : and I was afraid t 
own it, when I deserted from my ship. Bad luck has foUowe 
the name from first to last. I ended with it years ago, and 
won't take up with it again now. Call me ' Mat.' l^e it a 
easy with me as if I was kin to you." 

" Well, then — Mat," said Mrs. Peckover with a smile. " I'v 
got such a many things to ask you still — " 

" I wish you could make it out to ask them to-morrow, 
rejoined Matthew. " I've overdone myself already, with mor 
talking than I'm used to. I want to be quiet with my tongui 
and get to work with my hands for the rest of the day. Toi 
don't happen to have a foot-rule in the house, do you ?" 

On bemg asked to explain what motive could induce liim t 
make this extraordinary demand for a foot-rule, Mat answere 
that he was anxious to proceed at once to the renewal of th 
cross-board at tlie head of his sister's grave. He wanted th 
rule to measure the dimensions of the old board : he desired t 
be directed to a timber-merchant*s, where he could buy a ne\ 
piece of wood ; and, after that, he would worry Mrs. Peckove 
about nothing more. Extraordinary as his present caprice ap 
peared to her, the good woman saw that it had taken complet 
possession of him, and wisely and willingly set herself t< 
humour it. She procured for him the rule, and the address o 
a timber- merchant ; and then they parted, Mat promising t 
call again in the evening at Dawson*s Buildings. 

Wlien he presented himself at the timber-merchant's, afte: 
having carefully measured the old board in the churchyard, h( 
came in no humour to be easily satisfied. Never was any fin< 
lady more difficult to decide about the texture, pattern, an< 
colour to be chosen for a new dress, than Mat, was when h< 
arrived at the timber-merchant's, about the grain, thickness 
and kind of wood to be chosen for the cross-board at the hea< 
of Mary's grave. At last, he selected a piece of walnut-wood 
and, having paid the price demanded for it. without any hag 
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gling, enquired next for a carpenter, of wbom He might hire a 
Bet of tools. A. iiian who has money to spare, has all things at 
hie command. Before evening. Mat had a complete set of 
tools, a dr^ shed to use them in, and a comfortahle living-room 
at a public-house near, all at his own sole dispoeal. 

Being skilful enough at all carpenter's work of an ordinary 
kind, he would, under moat circumatoncea, have completed in a 
day or two such an employment as be had now undertaken. 
But a atrange fasti diousneaa, a moat uncharacterietic anxiety 
about the smallest matters, delayed him through every stage of 
Ilia present undertaking. Mrs. Feckover, who came every 
morning to see how he was getting on, was amoied at the 
slowness of his progress. He was, from the first, morbidly 
scrupulous in keeping the board smooth and clean. After he 
had shaped it, and fitted it to its upright aupporta ; after be 
had cut m it (by Mra. Feckover's advice) the same inacriptiaa 
which had been placed on the old board— the simple initials 
" M. G.," with the year of Mary's death, " 1828"— after he 
had done these things, he was seized with an unreasonable, 
obstmate fancy for decorating the board at the sides. In spite 
of all that Mrs. Peckover could aay to prevent him, he carved 
an anchor at one side, and a tomahawk at the other — these 
being the objecta with which he was moat familiar, and there- 
fore the objects which he chose to represent. But even when 
the carving of his extraordinary ornaments had been com- 
pleted, he could not be prevailed on to aet the new cross-board 
up :n its proper place. Fondly as artiata or authors linger 
over their last loving touches to the picture or the book, did 
Mat now linger, day after day, over the poor monument to his 
sister's memory, which hia own rough hands had made. He 
smoothed it carefully with bits of sand-paper, he rubbed it 
industriously with leather, he polished it anxiously with oil, 
until, at last, Mrs. Feckover lost all patience ; and, trusting in 
the influence she had already gained over him, fairly insisted 
on hifl bringing his work to a close. Even while obeying her, 
he was still true to bis first resolution. He had said that no 
man's hand should help in the labour he had now undertaken ; 
and he was as good as his word, for he carried the croas-board 
himself to the churchyard. 

All this time, he never once looked at that lock of hair which 
he had been accustomed to take ao frequently from his pocket 
but a few days back. Perhaps there was nothing in commoa 
between the thought of tracing .Arthur Carr, and the thoughts 
of Mary that came to him while he was at work on the walnut- 
wood pumlc 
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But when the cross-board had been set up; when he had 
cleared away the mud and brambles about the mound, and had 
made a smooth little path round it ; when he had looked at his 
work from all points of view, and had satisfied himself that he 
could do nothing more to perfect it, the actiye, reBtless, and vio- 
lent elements in his nature seemed to awake, aa it were, on a 
audden. His fingers began to search again in his pocket for the 
fatal lock of hair ; and wnen he and Mrs. PeckoTcr next met, the 
first words he addressed to her announced his immediate de- 
parture for Dibbledeau. 

She had strengthened her hold on his gratitude by getting 
him permission, through the Bector of Bangbury, to occupy 
himself, without molestation, in the work of repairing hia sis- 
ter's grave. She had persuaded him to confide to her many <rf 
the particulars concerning himself which he had refuaed to 
communicate at their first interview. But when she tried, at 
parting, to fathom what his ultimate intentions really were, 
now that he was leaving Bangbury with the avowed purpose of 
discovering Arthur Carr, she failed to extract from him a ain- 
gle sentence of explanation, or even so much as a word of re- 
ply. When he took his farewell, he charged her not to com- 
municate their meeting to Mr. Blyth, till she heard from him 
or saw him again ; and ho tried ouce more to thank her in as 
fit words as he could command, for the pity and kindness she 
had shewn towards Mary Grice ; but, to the very last, he 
closed his lips resolutely on the ominous subject of Arthur Carr. 

He had been a fortnight absent from London, when he set 
forth once more for Dibbledean, to try that last chance of 
tracing out the hidden man, which might be afibrded him by a 
search among the papers of Joanna Grice. 

The astonishment and delight of Mr. Tatt when Matthew, 
appearing in the character of a client at the desolate office 
door, actually announced himself as the sole sundving son of 
old Joshua Grice, flowed out in such a torrent of congratula- 
tory words, that Mat was at first literally overwhelmed by 
them. He soon recovered himself, however ; and while Mr. 
Tatt was still haranguing fluently about proving his client's 
identity, and securing his client's right of inheritance, silenced 
the solicitor, by declaring as bluntly as usual, that he had not 
come to Dibbledean to be helped to get hold of money, but to 
be helped to get hold of Joanna Grice's papers. This extraor- 
dinary announcement produced a long explanation and a still 
longer discussion, in the middle of which Mat lost his patience, 
and declared that he would set aside all legal obstacles and 
delays forthi^ith, by going to Mr. Nawby's office, and demand* 
ing of that gentleman, as the official guardian of the late MiM 
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Qrice's papers, permisaion to look over the dififarent dncummtB 
which the old voman might have left behind faer. 

It was to DO earthly purpoae that Mr. Tatt represented tluB 
course of proceedii^ as unprofeesional, injudiciouB, against 
etiquette, and utter^ miiioua, looked at from any point of 
view. While he was still eipoetulatiiig, Matthew was step- 

{ling out at the door ; and Mr. Tatt, wno could not aSbrd to 
oee eren this most outisgeoua and onmaaageable of clients, 
had no other altematiTe but to make the beat of it, and run 
out after him. 

Mr. Nawby was a remarkabljr lofty, solemn, and ceremoniouB 
gentleman, feeling aa bitter a oatred and scorn for Mr. Tatt as 
it is well possible for one legal human being to entertain to- 
wards another. There is no doubt that be would have received 
the irregular visit of which he was now the object with the 
most chilling contempt, if he bad only been allowed time to 
assert bis own dignity. But before he could utter a single 
word, Matthew, in defiance of all that Mr. Tatt could aay to 
silence him, first announced himself in bis proper character; 
and then, after premising that he came to worry nobody about 



money matters, coolly added that he wanted to look over the 
late Joanna Orice'a letters and papers directly, for a purpos 
which was not of the smallest consequence to anyone but him 



•elf. 

Under ordinary circiunstances, Mr. Nawby would have simply 
declined to hold any communication with Mat, until bis identity 
had been legally proTod. But the prosperous solicitor of Dit>- 
bledean had a grudge against the audodous adventurer who 
had set up in practice against him ; and he therefore resolved 
to depart a little on this occasion from the strictly profesatonal 
course, for the express purpose of depriving Mr. Tatt of as 
manr prospective sii-and-eight-pences as possible. Waving 
his nand solemnly, when Mat bad done speaking, ' ' ' 

"Wait a moment, sir," then rang ab" 
bead clerk. 

" Kow, Mr. Scutt," said Mr. Nawby, loftily addressing the 
clerk, " have the goodness to be a witness in the first place, 
that I protest agamat this visit on Mr. Tatt's part, as being 
indecorous, unprofessional, and unbuainess-like. In the second 
place, be a witness, also, that I do not admit the identity of 
this party," (pointing to Mat), "and that what I am now 
about to say to him, I say under protest, and denying pro 
farmi that be is the party he represents himself to be. YoQ 
thoroughly understand, Ur. Scutt ?" 

Mr. Scutt bowed reverently. Mr. Nawby wont od. 
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" If your business connection, sir, mth that partj,*' h6 Bai<^ 
addressing Matthew, and indicating Mr. Tatt, *'waa onlj 
entered into to forward the purpose you have just mentioned 
to me, I beg to inform you (denyinc;, you will understand, aft 
the same time, your right to ask tor such information) thai 
you may wind up matters with your solicitor whenever yea 
please. The late Miss Grice has left neither lettera nor 
papers. I destroyed them all, by her own wish, in her own 
presence, and imaer her own written authority, during her last 
illness. My head clerk here, who was present to assist me, 
will corroborate the statement, if you wish it." 

Mat listened attentively to these words, but listened to 
nothing more. A sturdy legal altercation immediately ensued 
between the two solicitors — but it hardly reached his ears. 
Mr. Tatt took his arm, and led him out, talking more fluently 
than ever ; but he had not the poorest trifle of attention to 
bestow on Mr. Tatt. All his faculties together seemed to be 
absorbed by this one momentous consideration : Hitd he really 
and truly lost the last chance of tracing Arthur Carr ? 

"When they got into the High Street, his mind somewhat 
recovered its freedom of action, and he began to feel the neces- 
sity of deciding at once on his future movements. Now that 
his final resource had failed him, what should he do next ? It 
was useless to go back to Bangbury, useless to remain at Dib- 
bledean. Yet the fit was on him to bo moving again some- 
whero — better even to return to Kirk Street than to remain 
irresolute and inactive on the scene of his defeat. 

He stopped suddenly ; and saying — " It*s no good waiting 
here now ; 1 shall go back to London ;*' impatiently shook him* 
self free of Mr. Tatt's arm in a moment. He found it by no 
means so easy, however, to shake himself free of MLr. Tatt'i 
legal sen-ices. "Depend on my zeal," cried this energetic 
solicitor, following Matthew pertinaciously on his way to the 
station. " If there's law in Endand, your identity shall be 
proved and your rights respectea. I intend to throw myself 
mto this case, heart and soul. Money, Justice, Law, Morality, 

are all concerned One moment, my dear sir ! If you must 

really go back to London, oblige me at any rate, with your 
address, and just state in a cursory way, whether you were 
christened or not at Dibbledeau church, t want nothing more 
to begin with — absolutely nothing more, on my word of honour 
as a professional man." 

Willing in his present mood to say or do anything to get 
rid of his rolunt^r solicitor. Mat mentioned his address in 
Kirk Street, and the name by which he was known there, im- 
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patiently said ** Yes," to the inqoiiy as to whether he had been 
christened at Dibbledean chnrch — ^and then abruptly turning 
away, left Mr. Tatt standins; in the middle of the high roao^ 
excitably making a note of the eyidence {ust collected, in a 
new legal memorandum-book. 

As soon as Mat was alone, the ominous question suggested 
itself to him agaiu : Had he lost the last chance of tracing 
Arthur Can* ? Although inexorable facts seemed now to prove 
past contradiction that he had— even yet he held to his old 
superstition more doegedly and desperately than eyer. Once 
more, on his way to the station, he pulled out the lock of hair, 
and obstinately pondered oyer it. Once more, while he 
journeyed to London, that strange conyiction upheld him, 
which had already supported him under previous checks. " I 
shall find him," thougnt Mat, whirling along in the train. '' I 
don't care where he's hid away from me, I soall find him yet!" 



CHAPTER XV. 

THI DISCOYEBY OF ABTHUB CABB. 

While Matthew Ghrice was travelling backwards and forwards 
between town and town in the midland counties, the life led 
by his youn|; friend and comrade iu the metropolis, was by no 
means devoid of incident and change. Zack had met with 
his adventures as well as Mat ; one of them, in particular, 
being of such a nature, or, rather, leading to such results, as 
materially altered the domestic aspect of %e lodgings in Kirk 
Street. 

True to his promise to Valentine, Zack, on the morning of 
his friend's departure for the country, presented himseu at 
Mr. Strather's house, with his letter of mtroduction, punctually 
at eleven o'clock ; and was fairly started in life by that gentle- 
man, before noon on the same day, as a student of the Classic 
beau-ideal in the statue-halls of the British Museum. He 
worked away resolutely enough till the rooms were closed j 
and then returned to Kirk Street, not by any means en- 
thusiastically devoted to his new occupation ; but determined 
to persevere in it, because he was determined to keep to his 
word. 

ITis new profession wore, however, a much more encouraging 
aspect when Mr. Strather mtroduced him, in the evemng, to 
the private Academy. Here, live people were the modeb to 
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study firom. Here he was free to use the palette, and to 

up tiie pinkest possible flesh tints with Dran-new brasbeBi 
Here were high-spirited students of the fine arts, easy in mai^ 
ners and picturesque in personal appearanoe, with whom hi 
contrived to become intimate directly. And here, to crown all, 
was a Model, sitting for the chest and arms, who had been a 
great prize-fighter, and with whom Zack joj^lj cemented tlia 
bonds of an eternal (pugilistic) friendship, on the first night of 
his admission to Mr. Strather's Academy. 

All through the second day of his probation aa a student, he 
laboured at his drawing with immense resolution and infinitea- 
imal progress. All through the evening he daubed awaj 
industriously under Mr. Strather's supervision, until the Acad- 
emy sitting was suspended. It woula haye been well for him 
if lie bad gone home as soon as he laid down his brushes. But 
in an evil hour he lingered after the studies of the eyeninff 
were over, to have a gossip with the prize-fighting Model ; anS 
in an indiscreet moment he consenteu to officiate as one of the 
patrons at an exhibition of sparring, to be held that night in a 
neighbouring tavern, for the ex-pugilist*s benefit. 

After being conducted in an orderly manner enough for 
some little time, the pugilistic proceedings of the evening were 
suddenly interrupted by one of the Patrons present (who was 
also a student at the I)rawing Academy), declaring that his 
pocket had been picked, and insisting that the room door 
should be closed and the police summoned immediately. Great 
confusion and disturbance ensued, amid which Zack supported 
the demand of his fellow-student— perhaps a little too warmly. 
At any rate, a gentleman sitting opposite to him, with a patch 
over one eye, and a nose broken m three places, swore that 
young Thorpe had personally insulted him by implying that he 
was the thief; and vindicated his moral character by throwing 
a cheese-plate at Zack's head. The missile struck the mark (at 
the side, nowever, instead of in front), and breaking when it 
struck, inflicted what appeared to every unprofessional eye 
that looked at the injury like a very extensive and dangerous 
wound. 

The chemist to whom Zack was taken in the first instance to 
be bandaged, thought little of the hurt ; but the local doctor 
who was called in, after the lad's removal to Kirk Street, did 
not take so reassuring a view of the patient's case. The wound 
was certainly not situated iu a very dangerous part of the 
head ; but it had been inflicted at a time when Zack s naturally 
full. blooded constitution was in » very unhealthy condition, 
from the efiects of much more ardent spirit-drinking than was 
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at all good for Urn. Bad fever symptoms set in immediateij, 
and appearances became visible in the neighbourhood of the 
wound, at which the medical head shook ominously. In short, 
Zack was now confined to his bed, with the worst illness he had 
ever had in his life, and with no friend to look after him except 
the landlady of the house. 

Fortunately for him, his doctor was a man of skill and 
energy, who knew how to make the most of all the advan- 
tages which the patient's youth and strength could offer 
to assist the medical treatment. In ten days' time, young 
Thorpe was out of danger of any of the serious inflamma- 
tory results which had been apprehended from the injury to 
his head. 

Wretchedly weak and reduced — unwilling to alarm his 
mother by informing her of his illness — ^without Valentine to 
console him, or Mat to amuse him, Zack's spirits now sank to 
a far lower ebb than they had ever fallen to before. In his 
present state of depression, feebleness, and solitude, there were 
moments when he doubted of his own recovery, in spite of all 
that the doctor could tell him. While in this ^me of mind, 
the remembrance of the last sad report he had heard of his 
father's health, affected him very painfully, and he bitterly 
condemned himself for never having written so much as a line 
to ask Mr. Thorpe's pardon since he had left home. He was 
too weak to use the pen himself ; but the tobacconist's wife — 
a slovenly, showy, kind-hearted woman — was always ready to 
do anything to serve him ; and he determined to make his 
mind a little easier by asking her to write a few penitent lines 
for him, and by having the letter despatched immediately to 
his father's address in Baregrove Square. Bis landlady had 
long since been made the confidant of all his domestic tribu- 
lations (for he freely communicated them to everybody with 
whom he was brought much in contact) ; and she showed, 
therefore, no surprise, but on the contrary expressed great 
satisfaction, when his request was preferred to her. This was 
the letter which Zack, with tearful eyes and faltering voice, 
dictated to the tobacconist's wife : — 

"My deab Fatheb, — I am truly sorry for never havrng^ 
written to ask you to forgive me before. I write now, and beg 
your pardon with all my heart, for I am indeed very penitent, 
and ashamed of myself. If you will only let me have another 
trial, and wiU not be too hard upon me at first, I will do my 
best never to give you any more trouble. Therefore, pray 
-write to me at 14, Kirk Street, Wendoyer Market, where I am 
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now liTing with a friend who has been yery kind to me. 
give my dear love to mother, and believe me your truly peni- 
tent son, Z. TcoBPS, jun.** 

Having got through this letter pretty easily, and finding 
that the tobacconist's wife was auite ready to write anoUier 
lor him if he pleased, Zack resolved to send a line to Mr. 
Blyth, who, as well as ho could calculate, might now be ex* 
pected to return fi^m the country every day. On the eyenins 
when he had been brought home with the wound in his hsho, 
he had entreated that his accident might be kept a secret from 
Mrs. Blyth (who knew his address), in case she should send 
after him. This preliminary word of caution was not uselessly 
spoken. Only three days later a note was brought from Mrs^ 
Blyth, upbraiding him lor never having been near the house 
during Valentine's absence, and asking him to come and drink 
tea that evening. The messenger, who waited for an answer, 
was sent back with the most f^ful verbal excuse which the 
landlady could provide for the emergency, and no more notes 
had been delivered since. Mrs. Blyth was doubtless not over- 
well satisfied with the cool manner in which her invitation had 
been received. 

In his present condition of spirits, Zack's conscience up- 
braided him soundly for having thought of deceiving Valentine 
by keeping him in ignorance of what had happened. Now that 
Mat seemed, by his long absence, to have deserted Kirk Street 
for ever, there was a double attraction and hope for the weary 
and heart-sick Zack in the prospect of seemg the painter's 
genial face by his bedside. To this oldest, kindest, and most 
merciful of n-iends, therefore, he determined to confess, what 
he dare not so much as hint to his own father. 

The note which, by the assistance of the tobacconist's wife, 
he now addressed to Valentine, was as characteristicaUy boyish, 
and even childish in tone, as the note which he had sent to his 
father. It ran thus : 

"My deab Bltth, — I begin to vdsh I had never been 
born ; for I have got into another scrape — having been knocked 
on the head by a prize-fighter with a cheese-plate. It was 
wrong in me to go where I did, I know. But 1 went to Mr. 
Strather, just as you told me, and stuck to my dra¥ring— I did 
indeed ! Pray do come, as soon as ever you get back— I send 
this letter to make sure of getting you at once. I am so 
miserable and lonely, and too weak still to get out of bed. 

" My landlady is very good and kind to me ; but, as fat that 
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old Yaeabond, Mat, he has been awaj in the coontrj, I don*t 
know now long, and Has neyer written to me. Please, please 
do come ! and don't blow me up much if ^ou can help it, for I 
am 80 weak I can hardly keep from crying when i think of 
what has happened. Ever yours, Z. Thobfe, jun. 

" P.S. If you have got any of my money left by you, I 
should be very glad if you would bring it. I haven't a fiurthing, 
and there are several little things I ought to pay for." 

This letter, and the letter to Mr. Thorpe, after being duly 
sealed and directed, were confided for deUvery to a private 
messenger. They were written on the same aay which had 
been occupied by Matthew Qrice in visiting Mr. Tatt and Mr. 
Nawby, at Dibbledean. And the coincidences of time so 
ordered it, that while Zack's letters were proceedinfi; to their 
destinations, in the hand of the messenger, Zack's fellow-lodger 
was also proceeding to his destination in Kirk Street, by the 
fast London train. 

Baregrove Square was nearer to the messenger than Valen- 
tine's house, so the first letter that he delivered was that all* 
important petition for the paternal pardon, on the favourable 
reception of which depended Zack's last chance of reconciliation 
with home. 

Mr. Thorpe sat alone in Lis dining-parlour — the same 

diuing-parlour in which, so many weary years ago, he had 

argued with old Mr. Good worth, about his son's education. 

Mrs. Thorpe, being confined to Iter room by a severe cold, was 

unable to keep him company — the doctor had just taken leave 

o\' him — friends in general were forbidden, on medical authority, 

r<» excite him by visits — he was left lonely, and he had the 

prospect of remaining lonely for the rest of the day. That 

Lital prostration of the nervous system, from which the doctor 

had declared him to be now sufiering, showed itself painfully, 

from time to time, in his actions as well as his looks — in hia 

:^ 11(1 den startings when an unexpected noise occurred in the 

house, in the trembling of his wan yellowish- white hand when« 

ever he lifted it from the table, in the transparent paleness of 

his cheeks, in the anxious uncertainty of his ever-wanderii^ 

"ves. 

His attention was just now directed on an open letter lyixig 

'ar him — a letter fitted to encourage and console him, if any 

rthly hopes could still speak of happiness to his heart, or any 

: >'thly solace still administer repose to his mind. 

i)ut a few days back, his wife's entreaties and the doctor's 
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li ■dvice had At leimth prevailed on him to increafle hia chance 

neovery, by resigning the post of secretary to one of 
Beligioua Societies to which ne belonged. The letter he 
BOW looking at, had been written oiiiciaUy to infomoi him 1 
the members of the Society accepted hitu resignation with 
deepest regret ; and to prepare him for a visit on the mor 
from a deputation charged to present him with an address 
testimonial — both of which had been unanimously voted 
the Society " in grateful and affectionate recci^ition of 
high character and eminent Ber\'ice8, while acting as their tia 
ta^." lie had not been able to rosiRt the temptation of ah 

(ing this letter to the doctor ; and he could not refrain ii 
' reading it once again now, before he put it back in his di 

] It was, in his eyes, the great reward and the great distind 

of his life. 

He was still lingering thoughtfully over the last wntei 

when Zack's letter was brought in to him. It was only fo 

I moment that he had dared to taste again the sweetness c 

well-won triumph— but even in that moment, there ming 
with it the poisoninpj bit t it of every past association that co 
pain him most!— With a li(»avy sign, he put away the lei 
from the friends who iK^iiourea him, and prepared to ans^ 
the letter from the son who had deserted him. 

There was grief, but no aiiij;er in his face, as he read it o 
for the second time, lie sat tii inking for a little while — tl 
drew towards him his inkstand and paixT — iiesitated — wrot 
few liuei^ — and paused again, putting (iovvu the pen this tii 
and covering his eyes with his thin trembling hand. Aj 
sitting thus for some minutes, he seemed to despair of be 
able to collect his thoughts immediately, and to resolve 
gix-ing his mind full time to compose itself. He shut up 
ion*s letter and his own unfinished reply together in the pap 
case. But there was some re-assuring promise for Zac 
future prospects contained eveu in the little that he hod 
ready written ; and the letter sugijested forgiveness at the V( 
outset ; for it began with, " My dear Zachary." 

On delivering Zack's second note at Ynlentine's house, 
measenger was informed that Mr. Blyth was exp€>cted back 
the next day, or on the day after that, at the latest. Hav 
a discretionary power to deal as she pleased with her husbai 
coirespondence, when ho was away from home, Mrs. Bl; 
openea the letter as soon as it was taken up to her. Madoi 
was in the room at the time, with her bonnet and shawl 
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inil leadf to go out for her usual dailj walk, with Fatty tfte 
BomBemaid; for a companion, in Valentine's absence. 

" Oh, that wretched, wretched Zack !" exclaimed Mrs. Blyth^ 
looking seriously distressed and alarmed, the moment her ejes 
fell on the first lines of the letter. " He must be ill indeed," 
she added, looking closely at the handwriting; "for he has 
evidently not written this himself." 

Madonna could not hear these words, but she could see the 
expression which accompanied their utterance, and could in- 
dicate by a sign her anxiety to know what had happened. 
Mrs. Blyth ran her eye quickly over the letter, and ascertaining 
that there was nothmg in it which Madonna might not be al- 
lowed to read, beckoned to the girl to look oyer her shoulder, 
as the easiest and shortest way of explaining what was the 
matter. 

" How distressed Valentine will be to hear of this !" thought 
Mrs. Blyth, summoning Patty up-stairs by a pull at her bell- 
rope, while Madonna was eagerly readmg the letter. The 
housemaid appea ed immediately, and was charged by he** 
mistress to go to Kirk Street at once; and after mquiring of 
the landlady about Zaok*s health, to get a written list of any 
comforts he might want, and bring it back as soon as possible. 
" And mind you leave a messajje," pursued Mrs. Blyth, in con- 
clusion, " to say that he need no trouble himself about money 
matters, for your master will come back from the country, 
either to-morrow or next day." 

Here, her attention was suddenly arrested by Madonna, who 
was eagerly and even impatiently signing on her fingers! 
" What are you saying to Patty ? Oh! do let me know what 
you are saying to Patty ?" 

Mrs. Blyth repeated, by means of the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, 
the instructions which she had just given to the servant; and 
added — observing the paleness and agitation of Madonna's 
face — " Let us not frighten ourselves unnecessarily, my dear, 
about 2iack; he may turn out to be much better than we 
think him from readmg his letter." 

" May I go with Patty ?" rejoined Madonna, her eyes spark- 
ling with anxiety, her fingers trembling as they rapidly formed 
these words. " Let me take my walk with Patty, just as if 
nothing had happened. Let me go I pray, let me go !" 

" She can't be of any use, poor child," thought Mrs. Blyth ; 
" but if I keep her here, she will only be fretting herself into 
one of her violent headaches. Besides, she may as well have 
her walk now, for I shan't be able to spare Fiatty later in the 
day. Lifluenced by these considerationBi Mn. Blyth, by a 
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Body intimated to her adopted child that she might aocompanr 
the housemaid to Kirk Street. Madonna, the moment thu 
permission was granted, led the way out of the room ; bat 
stopped as soon as she and Patty were alone on the staircase^ 
ana, making a sign that she would be back directly, ran up to 
her own bed-chamber. 

When she entered the room, she unlocked a little dressing- 
case that Valentine had given to her ; and, emptyino^ out of one 
of the trays four sovereigns and some silver, all ner sayings 
from her own pocket-money, wrapped them up hastily in a 
piece of paper, and ran down stairs again to Patty. Zack* 
was ill, and lonely, and miserable ; longing for a friend to sit 
by hiH bedside and comfort him — and she could not be that 
friend ! But Zack was abo poor ; she had read it in his letter ; 
there were many little things he wanted to pay for ; he 
needed money — and in that need she might secretly be a fiiend 
to him, for she had money of her own to give away. 

" My four golden sovereigns shall be the first he has,*' 
thought Madonna, nervously taking the housemaid's offered 
arm at the house-door. " I will put them in some place 
where he is sure to find them, and never to know who they 
come from. And Zack shall be rich again — rich with all the 
money I have got to ^ve him." Four sovereigns represented 
quite a little fortime in Madonna's eyes. It had taken her a 
long, long time to save them out of her small allowance of 
pocket-money. 

When they knocked at the private door of the tobaccoHshop, 
it was opened by the landlady, who, after hearing what their 
errand was from Patty, and answering some preliminary in- 
quiries after Zack, politely invited them to walk into her back 
parlour. But Madonna seemed — quite incomprehensibly to the 
servant — to be bent on remaining in the passage till she had 
finished writing some lines which she had just then begun to 
trace on her slate. When they were completed, she showed them 
to Patty, who read with considerable astonishment these words : 
** Ask where his sitting-room is, and if 1 can go into it. I want 
to leave something for him there with my own hands, if the 
room is empty.". 

After looking at her young mistress's eager face in great 
amazement for a moment or two, Patty asked the required 
questions ; prefacing them with some words of explanation 
which drew from the tobacconist's wife many voluble expres- 
sions of sympathy and admiration for Madonna. At last, Uieie 
came to an end ; and the desired answers to the questions on 
the slate were readily given enough, and duly, though rather 
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idowly, written down by Patty, for her young lady's benefit. 
The sitting-room belonging to Mr. Thorpe and the other gentle- 
man, was the front room on the first floor. Nobody was in it 
now. "Would the lady like to be shown 

Here Mad6nna arrested the servant's further progress with 
the slate pencil — nodded to indicate that she understood what 
had been written — and then, with her little packet of money 
ready in her hand, lightly ran up the first flight of stairs ; as* 
eending them so quickly that she was on the landing befbie 
Fatty and the landlady had settled which of the two ought to 
have officially preceded her. 

The front room was indeed empty when she entered it, but 
one of the folding doors leading into the back room had been 
lefb ajar ; and when she looked towards the opening thus made, 
she also looked, from the particular point of view she then 
occupied, towards the head of the bed on which Zack lay, and 
saw his face turned towards her, hushed in deep, still, breathless 
sleep. 

She started violently — trembled a little — ^then stood motion- 
less, looking towards him through the door ; the tears standing 
thick in her eyes, the colour gone from her cheeks, the yearning 
pulses of grief and pity beating faster and faster in her heart. 
Ah ! how pale and wan and piteously still he lay there, with 
the ghastly white bandages round his head, and one helpless, 
languid hand hanging over the bedside! How changed from 
that glorious creature, all youth, health, strength, and exulting 
activity, whom it had so long been her innocent idolatry to 
worship in secret! How fearfully like what mf^ht be the 
image of him in death, was the present image of him as he lay 
in his hushed and awful sleep ! She shuddered as the thought 
crossed her mind, and drying the tears that obscured her sight, 
turned a little away from him, and looked round the room. 
Her quick feminine eyes detected at a glance all its squalid 
disorder, all its deplorable defects of comfort, all its repulsive 
unfitness as a habitation for the suffering and the sick. Surely 
a little money might help Zack to a better place to recover in ! 
Surely her money might be made to minister in this way to his 
comfort, his happiness, and even his restoration to health ! 

Full of this laea, she advanced a step or two, and sought 
for a proper place on the one table in the room, in which she 
mi^t put her packet of money. 

While she was thus engaged, an old newspaper, with some 
hair lying in it, caught her eye. The hair was Zack's and was 
lefl to be thrown away ; having been cut off that very morning 
by the doctor, who thought that enough had not been remoyea 
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from tlie neighbourliood of the wound bj tHe barber origimdlf 
employed to clear the hair from the injured side of the patient's 
head. Madonna had hardly looked at the newspaper before she 
recognised the hair in it as Zack's by its light-brown coloury 
and by the faint golden tinge running through it. One little 
early lock, lying rather apart from the rest, especially allured 
her eyes ; riie longed to take it as a keepsake — a keepsake 
wiiieh Zack would never know that she possessed ! For a mo- 
ment she hesitated, and in that moment the longing became 
an irresistible temptation. After glancing over her shoulder 
to assure herself that no one had followed her upstairs, she took 
the lock of hair, and quickly hid it away in her bosom. 

Her eyos had assured her that there was no one in the room ; 
but, if she had not been deprived of the sense of hearing, she 
would have known that persons were approaching it, by tlie 
sound of voices on the stairs — a man's voice being among tiiem. 
Necessarily ignorant, however, of this, she advanced uncon- 
cernedly, after taking the lock of hair, from the table to the 
chimney-piece, which it struck her might be the safest place to 
leave the money on. She had just put it down there, when she 
felt the slight concussion caused by the opening and closing of 
the door behind her ; and turning round instantly, confronted 
Patty, the landlady, and the stranpje swarthy-faced friend of 
Zack*s, who had made her a present of the scarlet tobacco- 
pouch. 

Terror and confusion almost overpowered her, as she saw him 
advance to the chimney-piece and take up the packet she had 
just placed there. He had evidently opened the room-door in 
time to see her put it down ; and he was now deliberately im* 
folding the paper and examining the money inside. 

While he was thus occupied, Patty came close up to her, and, 
with rather a confused and agitated face, began writing on her 
slate, much faster and much less correctly than usual. She 
gathered, however, from the few crooked lines scrawled by the 
servant, that Patty had been very much startled by the sudden 
entrance of the landlady's rough lodger, who had let himself in 
from the street, just as she was about to follow her y6ung 
mistress up to the sitting-room, and had uncivilly stood m her 
way on the stairs, while he listened to what the good woman 
of the house had to tell him about young Mr. Thorpe's illness. 
Confused as the writing was on the slate, l^iadonna contrived 
to interpret it thus far, and would have gone on interpretbig 
more, if she had not felt a heavy hand laid on her arm, nd 
had not, on looking round, seen Zack's friend malring signs to 
lier^ witii her numey loose in his hand. 
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She Mi oonfbied, bat not frightened now ; for Ua ejei, at 
■he lodced into them, eipi^esBed neitlier Bmuidoa zuxr anger. 
The7 rested on her fiioe kindly and sadly, while he fint poonfted 
to tne money in his hand, and then to her. She felt toat her 
colour was rising, and tiiat it was a hard matter to aoknowled|;e 
the gold and silver as being her own property ; but she did so 
acknowledge it. He then pointed to himself ; and when sbe 
shook her head, pointed tiirough the folding doors into Za<^'a 
room. Her cheeks began to bum, and she grew suddsnfy 
afraid to look at him ; but it was no harder trial to oonfiBsa toe 
truth than shamelessly to deny it by making a fake sign. Bo 
she looked up at him again, and bravely nodded her head. 

His eyes seemed to grow clearer and soflber as they atitt 
rested kindly on her ; but he made her take back the monej 
immediately, and, holding her hand as he did so, detained it for 
a moment with a curious awkward gentleness. Then, after 
first pointing a^ain to Zack*s room, he began to search in tike 
breast-pocket of his coat, took from it at one rou^ gnisp sone 
letters tied togetiier loosely, and a diimsy-looking roUed-Uip 
strip of fur, put the letters aside on ihe table behind him, and, 
unroUine the fur, showed her that there were bank-notes in it. 
She understood him directly — he had money of his own for 
Zack's service, and wanted none from her. 

After he had replaced the strip of fur in his pocket, he took 
up the letters from the table to be put back also. As lie 
reached them towards him, a lock of hair, whieb seemed to 
have accidentally got between them, fell out on the floor just 
at her feet. She stooped to pick it up for him ; and was sur- 
prised, as she did so, to see that it exactly resembled in colour 
the lock of Zack's hair which she had taken from the old newv- 
paper, and had hidden in her bosom. 

She was surprised at this ; and she was more than surprised, 
when he angrily and abruptly snatched up the lock of hair, just 
as she touched it Did no think that she wanted to take it 
away from him ? K he did, it was easy to show him that a 
lock of Zack*s hair was just now no such rarity that people 
need quarrel about the possession of it. She readied her hMid 
to the table behind, and, taking some of iiie hair from the oUL 
newspaper, held it up to him with a smile, just as he was en 
thepoint of putting ms own lock of hair back in his pocket. 

'Em a moment he did not seem to comprehend what her 
acti(Hi meant ; then the resemblance betiv^een the hair in her 
hand and the hair in his own, struck him suddenly. 

The whole expression of his face changed in an ioBtiBt — 
changed so darkly that she recoiled from him in terror, and put 
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back the hair into tlie newspaper. He ponnoed on it iindBj; 
and, crunching it up in his hand, turned his grim tfareatening 
£Ke and fiercely- questioning eyes on the landlady. While she ' 
was answering his inquiry, Madonna saw him look towards 
Zack's bed ; and, as he looked, another change paused ovsr 
his face — ^the darkness faded from it, and the red scars on his 
cheek deepened in colour. He moved back slowly to the 
further comer of the room from the folding-doors ; his restless 
c^es fixed in a vacant stare, one of his hands clutched round 
the old newspaper, the other motioning clumsily and impa- 
tiently to the astonished and alarmed women to leave him. 

Madonna had felt Patty's hand pulling at her arm more than 
onee during the last mmute or two. She was now quite as 
anxious as her companion to quit the house. They went out 
quickly, not venturing to look at Mat again ; and the landlady 
followed them. She and Patty had a long talk together at the 
street door— evidently, judging by the expression of their faces, 
about the conduct of the rough lodger up-stairs. But Madonna 
felt no desire to be informed particularly of what they were 
saying to each other. Much as Matthew's strange behaviour 
had surprised and startled her, he was not the uppermost sub- 
ject in her mind just then. It was the discovery of her secret, 
the failure of her little plan for helping Zack with her own 
money, that she was now thinking of with equal confusion and 
dismay. She had not been in the front room at Kirk Street 
much more than five minutes altogether — yet what a succession 
of untoward events had passed in that short space of time ! 

For a long while after the women had left him. Mat stood 
motionless in the furthest corner of the room from the folding- 
doors, looking vacantly towards Zack*s bedchamber. His first 
surprise on finding a stranger talking in the passage, when he 
let himself in from the street ; his first vexation on hearing of 
Zack*8 accident from the landlady ; his momentary impulse to 
discover himself to Mary*s child, when he saw Madonna stand 
ing in his room, and again when he knew that she had come 
there with her little ofiering, for the one kind purpose of help- 
ing the sick lad in his distress — all these sensations were now 
gone from his memory as well as from his heart ; absorbed in 
the one predominant emotion with which the discovery of the 
resemblance between Zack*s hair and the hair from Jane Hold* 
worth's letter now filled him. No ordinary shocks could strike 
Mat*s mind hard enough to make it lose its balance — tkis shock 
prostrated it in an instant. 

In proportion as he gradually recovered his self-nosseesion, 
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BO did tHe desire strengthen in him to ascertain the resemblance 
between the two lands of hair once more — but in such a man- 
ner as it had not been ascertained yet. He stole gently to the 
folding-doors and looked into young Thorpe's room. Zack was 
still asleep. 

After pausing for a moment, and shaking his head sorrow- 
fully, as ne noticed how pale and wasted the lad*s face looked, 
he approached the pillow, and laid the lock of Arthur Carr's 
hair upon it, close to the uninjured side of Zack's head. It 
was then late in the afternoon, but not dusk yet. No blind 
hung over the bedroom window, and ail the light in the sky 
streamed full on to the pillow as Mat's eyes fastened on it. 

The similarity between the sleeper's hair and the hair of 
Arthur Carr was perfect ! Both were of the same light brown 
colour, and both had running through that colour the same 
delicate golden tin^, brightly yisible in the light, hardly to be 
detected at all in the shade. 

Why had this extraordinary resemblance neyer struck him 
before ? Perhaps because he had never examined Arthur 
Carr's hair with attention until he had possessed himself of 
Mary's bracelet, and had gone away to the country. Perhaps 
also because he had never yet taken notice enough of Zack's 
hair to care to look close at it. And now the resemblance was 
traced, to what conclusion did it point P Plainly, from Zack's 
youth, to none in connection with him. But what elder rela- 
tives had he ? and which of them was he most like ? 

Did he take after his father ? 

Mat was looking down at the sleeper, just then ; something 
in the lad's face troubled him, and kept his mind from pursuing 
that last thought. He took the lock of hair from the pillow, 
and went into the front room. There was anxiety and almost 
dread in his face, as he thought of the fatally decisive question 
in relation to the momentous discovery he had just made, 
which must be addressed to Zack when he awoke. He had 
never reaUy known how fond he was of his fellow lodger until 
now, when he was conscious of a dull, numbing sensation of 
dismay at the prospect of addressing that question to the 
friend who had lived as a brother with him, since the day when 
they first met. 

As the evening closed in, Zack woke. It was a relief to 
Mat, as he went to the bedside, to know that his face could not 
now be clearly seen. The burden of that terrible question 
pressed heavily on his heart, while he held his comrade's feeble 
hand ; while he answered as considerately, yet as briefiv as he 
could, the many inquiries addressed to him; and while he 
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Kfltened patiently and jsilentlj to t^e sofferer's hmg, ^ 
faintly-uttered narratiVe of the accident tiiat had befiJlan 
Towards the close of that narrative, Zac^ himself 
led che way to the fatal question whiefa Mat longed, yet 
to ask him. 

** Well, old fellow/* he said, turning feebly on hia pillow, ao as 
to face Matthew, *' something like what you call the ' horran ' 
has been taking hold of me. And tliis morning, in. particalir, 
I was so wretched and lonely, that I asked the landlady to 
write for me to my father, begging his pardon, and all that. I 
haven't behaved as well as I ought; and, somehow, when a 
fellow*s ill and lonely he gets homesick *' 

His voice began to grow faint, and he left the sentence 
unfinished. 

^ Zack," said Mat, tiiming his face away from the bed wkik 
he spoke, though it was now quite dark. ** Zack, what aort of 
a man is your father ?" 

" What sort of a man ! How do you mean ?" 

" To look at. Are you like him in the face ?'* 

" Lord help you, Mat ! as little like as possible. Mj jbther^t 
face is all wrinkled and marked." 

" Aye, aye, like other old men's faces. His hair's grey, I 
suppose ?" 

** Quite white. By-the-by — talking of that — there ig one 
point I'm like him in — at least, like what he tpas, when he was 
a young man." 

"What's that?" 

" What we've been speaking of — his hair. I've heard my 
mother say, when she first married him — just shake up my 
pillow a bit, will you, Mat ? " 

" Yes, yes. And what did you hear your mother say ? " 

" Oh, nothing particular. Only that when he was a toudc 
man, his hair was exactly like what mine is now." 

As those momenteus words were spoken, the landladr 
knocked at the door, and announced that she was waiting out* 
side with candles, and a nice cup of tea for the invalid. M^ 
let her into the bedchamber — then immediately walked out of 
it into the front room, and closed the folding-doors behind 
Brave as he wa8, he was afraid, at that moment, te let Zack 
his face. 

He walked to the fireplace, and rested his head and arm tm 
the chimney-piece — reflected for a Httla while — then stood i»- 
right again — and searching in his pocket, drew fircna it 
more that &tal lock of hair, which he had examined bo 
isnd Ro often during his past fortnight in the country. 
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" Four work's done," lie said, looking at it for a moment, w 
it lay in hia hand — then throwing it into the dull red fiie which 
WK8 now burning low in the grate. " Tour work'a done; and 
mine won't be long a-doing." He rested hie head and arm 
again wearily oothe chimney-piece, and added ; — 

*' I'm brothers with Zack — there's the hard part of it ! — I'b 
brothers with Zack." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DAT OP KECKOHIKO. 

Ok the forenoon of the day that foUowed Mat's return to 
Eirk Street, the ordinnrily dull aspect of Baregrove Squarv 
was enlivened by a proceBsion of three handsome private 
carriagei which stopped at Mr. Thorpe's door. 

From each carnage there descended gentlemen of highly 
respectable appearance, clothed in shining black garments, ana 
wearing, for the most part, white cravats. One of these gen- 
tlemen carried in his nands a handsome silver inkstand, and 
another gentlemsn who followed him, bore a roll of glossy 
paper, tied round with a broad ribbon of sober purple hue. 
I'he roll contained an Address to Mr. I'horpe, eulogising hia 
character in very affectionate terms ; the inkstand was a l^ti* 
monial to be presented after the Address ; and the gentlemen 
who occupied the three private carriaces were all eminent 
members of tlje religious society which Mr. Thorpe had served 
in the capacity of Bccretarv, and from which be was now 
obliged to secede in consequence of the precarious state of his 
health. 

A small and orderly assembly of idle people had collected on 
the pavement to see the gentlemen alight, to watch them go 
into the house, to stare at tlie inkstand, to wonder at the Ad- 
dress, to observe that Jlr. Thorpe's page wore hts best livery, 
and that Mr. Thorpe's housemaid had on new cap-ribbons and 
her Sunday gown. After the street door had been closed, and 
these various objects for popular admiration had disappeared, 
there still remained an attraction outside in the square, which 
addressed itself to the general ear. One of the footmen ia 
attendance on the carriagea, had collected many intereatiiw 
Mrticulars about the Deputation and the Testimonial, and 
while he related them in regular order to another footaaa 
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juixions for information, the small and orderlj public of idkn 
stood round about, and eagerly caught up any straj woidi 
explanatory of the ceremonies then in progress inside tiie 
house, which fell in their way. 

One of the most attentive of these listeners was a Bwaithj" 
eomplezioned man with bristling whiskers and a scarred &oe, 
who had made one of the assembly on the pavement from tiie 
moment of its first congregating. He had been almost as much 
stared at by the people about him as the Deputation itself; and 
had been set down among them generally as a foreigner of the 
most outlandish kind : but, in plain truth, he was SSnglish to 
the back -bone, being no other than Matthew Grice. 

Mat's look, as he stood listening among his neighbours^ was 
now just as quietly vigilant, his manner just as gruffly sdf- 
possessed, as usual. But it had cost him a hard struggle that 
morning, in tiie solitude of one of his longest and loneliest 
walks, to compose himself — or, in his favourite phrase, to "get 
to be his own man again." 

Prom the moment when he had thrown the lock of hair into 
the fire, to the moment when he was now loitering at Mr. 
Thorpe's door, he had never doubted, whatever others might 
have done, that the man who had been the ruin of his sister, 
and the man who was the nearest blood relation of the com- 
rade who shared his roof, and lay sick at that moment in his 
bed, were one and the same. Though he stood now, amid the 
casual street spectators, apparentlv as indolently curious as ihe 
most careless among them — looking at what they looked at, 
listeninp; to what they listened to, and leaving the square when 
they left it — he was resolved all the time to watch his first 
opportunity of entering Mr. Thorpe's house that very day; 
resolved to investigate through all its ramifications the secret 
which he had first discovered when the fragments of Zack*8 
hair were playfully held up for liiin to look at iu the deaf and 
dumb girl's hand. 

The dispersion of the idlers on the pavement was accelerated, 
and the footman's imaginary description of the proceedings 
then in progress at ]Mr. Thorpe's was cut short, by the falling 
of a heavy shower. Tlie frost, after breaking up, had been 
succeeded that year by prematurely mild spring weather— 
April seemed to nave come a month before its time. 

Kegardless of the rain, Mat walked slowly up and down the 
streets round Baregrove Square, peering every now and then, 
from afar off, through the misty shower, to see if the carriages 
were still drawn up at Mr. Thorpe's door. The ceremony dt 
presenting the Testimonial was evidently a protracted one; 
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for the velticles were lone Kept waiting for tlieir ownere. The 
rain bad ptused awa;^ — uie buh liad reappeared — fresh clouds 
had gatliered, and it was threatening a eecond shower, before 
the Deputation from the great BeOgiouB Society re-entered 
their vehicles and drove out of the square. 

When they had quitted it. Mat advanced and knocked at 
Mr. Thorpe's door. The clouds rolled up darkly over the sun, 
and the first warning drops of the new shower began to fall, ob 
the door opened. 

The servant hesitated about admitting bim. He bad anti- 
cipated that this sort of obstacle would be thrown in bis way 
at the outset, and bad provided against it in his own mind. 
beforehand. " Tell your master," he said, " that his son is ill, 
and I've couie to speak to hiin about it." 

This message was delivered, and had the desired effect. Mat 
was admitted into the drawing-room immediately. 

The chairs occupied by the membere of the Deputation had 
not been moved away — the haadaome silver inkstand was on 
the table — the Address, beautifully written on the fairest white 

{aper, lay by it. Mr. Thorpe stood before the fire-place, and 
ending over towards the table, mechanicaUy examined, for 
the second time, the sip;natures attached to the Address, while 
his strange visitor was being ushered up stairs. 

Mat's arrival had interrupt«d him just at the moment when 
he was going to Mrs. Thorpe's room, to describe to her the 
Presentation ceremony which she had not been well enough to 
attend. He bad stopped immediately, and the faint smile that 
was on his'face had vanished from it, when the news of his sou's 
illness reached him through the servant. But the hectic flush 
of triumph and pleasure which bis interview with the Depu- 
tation hod called into bis cheeks, still coloured them as brightly 
as ever, when Matthew Grice entered the room. 

" Ton have come, sir," Mr. Thorpe began, " to tell me " 

He hesitated, stammered out another word ur two, then 
stopped. Something in the expression of the dark and strange 
face that be saw lowering at him under the black velvet skull- 
rap, suspended the words on his lips. In his present nervous, 
enfeebled state, any sudden emotions of doubt or surprise, 
no matter how slight and teinuorary in their nature, always 
proved too powerful for his self-control, and betrayed them- 
selves in his speech and manner painfully. 

Mat said not a word to break the onunous silence. Was be 
at that moment, in very truth, standing face to face with 
Artba; Can P Could tus man — so fhul and meagre, with the 
narrow chett, the diooping %ure, the effeminate pink tinge on 
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faifl wan wrinkled cheeks — be indeed the man who had dtivfi 
Maiy to that last refuge, where the brambles and weeds grew 
thick, and the foul mud-pools stagnated in the forgotten cor- 
ner of the churchyard ? 

"You have come, sir," resumed Mr. Thorpe, controQiiig 
himself by an effort which deepened the flush on hia face, "to 
tell me news of my son, which I am not entirely unprepared 
for. I heard from him yesterday ; and, though it did not strike 
me at first, I noticed on referring to his letter aflterwardsy that 
it was not in his own handwriting. My nerves are not Toy 
strong, and they have been tried — pleasurablv, moat pleaaur- 
ably tried — already this morning, by such testimonies of kind- 
ness and sympathy as it does not fall to the lot of many men 
to earn. May I beg you, if your news should be of an alarm- 
ing nature (which God forbid !) to communicate it aa gently — " 

** My news is this," Mat broke in : ** Your son's been hurt 
in the head, but he's got over the worst of it now. He lives 
with me ; I like him ; and I mean to take care of him till he 
gets on his legs again. That's my news about your son. But 
that's not all I've got to say. I bring you news of somebodr 
else." 

" Will you take a seat, and be good er."»ugh to explain your- 
self.?" 

They sat down at opposite sides of thb table, with the Testi- 
monial and the Address lying between them. The shower 
outside was beginning to fall at its heaviest. The splashing 
noise of the rain and the sound of running footsteps, as the 
few foot passengers in the square made for shelter at the top 
of their speed, penetrated into the room during the pause of 
silence which ensued after they had taken their seats. 3£p. 
Thorpe spoke first. 

" May I inquire your name ?" he said, in his lowest ah^ 
calmest tones. 

Mat did not seem to hear the question. He took up the 
Address from the table, looked at the list of signatures, and 
turned to Mr. Thorpe. 

" I've been heai-ing about this," he said. " Are all them 
names there, the names of friends of yours ?" 

Mr. Thorpe looked a little astonished ; but he answered aftef 
a moment's hesitation : — 

" Certainly ; the most valued friends I have in the world." 

" Friends," pursued Mat, reading to himself the introductory 
sentence in the address, *' who have put the moBt qfleetiotmU 
inut in you,*' 

Mr. (Hiorpe b^gan to look rather offended as well as rather 
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rstonished. " 'Will 7011 excnse me," be said coldly, " if I beg 
you to proceed to the buameas that hu brought you here." 

Mat placed the Addreea on the table again, immediately in 
front of him ; and took a pencil from a troy with writing ms- 
teri^ in it, which stood near at hand. " Priends 'who have 
put tAe moat affectionate trust ■'» you, ' " he repeated. " Hie 
same of one of them friends isn't here. It ought to be ; and 
I mean to put it down." 

Aa the point of his pencil touched the paper of the Addreea, 
Mr. Thorpe started from his chair. 

" What am I to understand, air, by this conduct P" be began 
haughtily, stretching out his hand to poBseaa himself of the 
Addreee. 

Mat looked up with the serpent-glitter in his eyes, and the 
angry red tinge glowing in the scars on bis cheek. " Sit down," 
he said, " I'm not quick at writing. Sit down, and wait tUl 
I'm done." 

Mr. Thorpe's fiu» began to look a little agitated. He took 
a step towards the fire-place, intending to rin^ the bell. 

" Sit down, and wait," Mat reiterated, in quick, fierce, quietly 
uttered tones of command, rising from hia own chair, and 
pointing peremptorily to the seat just vacated by the master of 
the house. 

A sudden doubt crossed Mr. Thorpe's miad, and made him 
pause before he touched the beU. Could this man be in hie 
right senses f His actions were entirely unaccountable — big 
words and his way of uttering them were alike strange — Ins 
scarred, scowling face looked hardly human at that moment. 
Would it be weU to summon help P No, worse than useless. 
Except the page, who was a mere boy, there were none but 
women servants in the house. When he remembered this, he 
sat down again, and at the same moment Mat began, clumsily 
and slowly, to write on the blank space beneath the last sig' 
nature attached to the Address. 

The sky was still darkening apace, the rain was falling heavily 
and more heavily, as he traced the final letter, and then handed 
the paper to Mr, Thorpe, bearing inscribed on it the name of 
Mast Obicx. 

" Bead that name," said Mat. 

Mr. Thorpe looked at the characters traced by the pencil. 
His face changed instantly — he sank down into the chair— one 
faint cry burst from his lips— then he was silent. 

Low, stifled, momentary as it was, that ci^ proclaimed htm 
to be lite man. He was a^-denounoed bj it even before ttc 
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cowered dowD, shuddering in the chair, with both hislittrii 
pressed convulsivelj over his fiice. 

Mat rose to his feet and spoke ; eyeing him pitileaalj froa 
head to foot. 

" Not a friend of all of 'em," he said, pointing down at ths 
Address, *' put such affectionate trust in you, as ane did. Whea 
first I see her grave in the strange churchyard, I said I'd ba 
even with the man who laid her in it. Tm here to-daj to bt 
even with yot/. Carr or Thorpe, whichever you call yourself 
I know how you used her from first to last ! Her father WM 
my father ; her name is my name : you were her worst enemy 
three-and-twenty year ago ; you are my worst enemy now. Pm 
her hrother, Matthew Grice !" 

The hands of the shudderinfi; figure heneath him auddeDk 
dropped — the ghastly uncovered face looked up at him, with anca 
a panic stare in the eyes, such a fearful quivering and diatortioQ 
ofall the features, that it tried even his fimmeaa of nerve to 
look at it steadily. In spite of himself, he went back to hit 
chair, and sat down doggedly by the table, and was silent. 

A low murmuring and moaning, amid which a few discon- 
nected words made themselves faintly distinguishable, caused 
him to look round again. He saw that the ghastly face was 
once more hidden. He heard the disconnected words reiterated, 
always in the same stifled wailing tones. Now and then, a half 
finished phrase was audible from behind the withered hands, 
still clasped over the face, He heard such fragments of sen- 
tences as these: — "Have pity on my wife" — "accept the 
remorse of many years" — " spare me the disgrace -" 

After tliose lour lant words, that listened for no more. The 
merciless spirit was roused in him again the moment he heard 
them. 

** Spare you the disgrace ?" he repeated, starting to his feet 
**Did you spare her^ — Not you !** 

Once more the hands dropped ; once more the ghastly fi^e 
slowly and horribly confronted him. But this time he never 
recoiled from it. There was no mercy -in him — none in hie 
looks, nono in his tones — as he went on. 

" What ! it would disgrace you, would it ? Then disgraced 
you shall be ! You've kep' it a secret, have you ? You shall 
tell that secret to every soul that comes about the house ! Yon 
shall own Mary's disgrace, Mary's death, and Mary's child 
before every man who's put his name down on that bit (d 
|)aper ! — You shall, as soon as to-morrow if I like ! Xou sball» 
if I have to bring your child with me to make you; if Ihafato 
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stand up, hand in liand along with her, here on jour own 
hearthstone."' 

He stopped. The cowering figure was struggling upward 
from the chair: one of the withered hands, slowly raised, was 
stretchinff itself out towards him ; the panic-stricken ejes wer^ 
gro¥nng less vacant, and were staring straight into his with a 
tearful meaning in their look; the pale lips were muttering 
rapidly — at first he could not tell what ; then he succeeded in 
catching the two words, " Mary's child ?" quickly, faintly, in- 
cessant^ reiterated, until he spoke again, 

"Yes,** he said, pitiless as ever. " Tes: Mary's child. 
Tour child. .Haven't you seen her ? Is it that you're staring 
and trembling about P Go and look at her : she lives within 
gunshot of you. Ask Zack's friend, the Painter-Man, to show 
you the deaf and dumb girl he picked up among the horse- 
riders. Look here — look at this bracelet ! Do you remember 
your own hair in it ? GDhe hands that brought up Mary's child, 
took that bracelet firom Mary's pocket. Look at it again ! 
Look at it as close as you like — " 

Once more he stopped. The frail figure which had been 
feebly rising out of the chair, while he held up the Hair 
Bracelet, suddenly and heavily sank back in it—he saw the 
eyelids half close, and a great stillness pass over the face — he 
heard one deep-drawn breath : but no cry now, no moaning, 
no murmuring^ — no sound whatever, except the steady splarii 
of the fast-fifimng rain on the pavement outside. 

Dead? 

A thought of Zack welled up into his heart, and troubled it. 

He hesitated for a moment, then bent over the chair, and 
put his hand on the bosom of the deathly figure reclining in 
it. A feant fluttering was still to be felt ; and the pulse, when 
lie tried that next, was beating feebly. It was not death he 
looked on now, but the swoon that is near neighbour to it. 

For a minute or two, he stood with his eyes fixed on the 
white calm face beneath him, thinking. '' If me and Zack," 
lie whispered to himself, " hadn't been brothers together — " 
He left the sentence unfinished, took his hat quickly, and 
quitted the room. 

In the passage down-stairs, he met one of the female servants, 
who opened the street-door for him. 

" Your master wants you," he said, with an effort. He 
i^ke those words, passed by her, and left the house. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

XATTneW 0RICE*8 BXTBirGS. 

Nkithsb looking to the right nor the left, neither k 
nor caring whither he went, Matthew Grice took tl 
turning he came to, which led him out of Baregrore 2 
It happened to he the street communicating with tli 
BuburDan road, at the remote extremity of which Mr. 
V lived. Mat followed this road mechanical! j, not cei 

h glance at the painter*s abode when he passed it, and tak 

|4 notice of a cab, with luggage on the roof, which drew un 

I walked by, at the garden {^ate. If he had only- lookea 

At the veliicle for a moment, he must have seen Valenti 
ting inside it, and counting out the money for his fare. 

But he still went on — straight on, looking aside at m 
He fronted the wind and the clearing qiuirter of the ski 
walked. The shower was now fast subsiding; and tb 
rays of returning sunli«;ht, as they streamed through mi 
cloud, fell tenderly and warmly on his face. 

Though he did not show it outwardly, there was Btrii 
trouble within him. The name of Zik'k was often on hi 
and he varied constantly in his rate of walkin*^ ; now qu 
ing, now slackenini; his pai-o at irregular intervals. ] 
evening before he tumed back towards home — night, bef 
■at down again in the chair by young Thorpe's bedside. 

"I*m a deal better to-niijht, Mat," said Zack, answerii 
first enquiries. ** That good fellow, Blyth, has come 
he's been sitting here with me a couple of hours or 
"Where have you been to all day, you restless old Houg 
Tough ?'' he continued, with something of his natural 
hearted manner returning already. "There's a letter 
for you, by-the-by. The landlady said she would put it < 
table in the front room." 

Matthew found and opened the letter, which proved U 
tain two enclosings. One was addressed to Mr. Blytl 
other had no direction. The handwriting in the letter 
strange to him, !Mat looked first for the name at the em 
found that it was Thorpe. " Wait a bit,'* he said, as 
spoke again just then, " I want to read mv letter. We' 
afl»r." 

This is what he read : — 

" Some hours have passed since you lefb my houae. ] 
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had time to collect a little strength and composurey and have 
received such assistance and advice as have enabled me to ppofit 
by that time. Now I know that I can write calmly, I send 
you this letter. 

** My object is not to ask how yon became possessed of the 
guilty secret which I had kept from every one — even from my 
wife — ^but to offer you such explanation and confession as you 
have a right to demand fr^m me. I do not cavil about thai 
right — I admit that you possess it, without desiriug frirther 
proof than your actions, your merciless words, and the Bracelet 
in your possession, have afforded me. 

*' It is fit you should first be told that the assumed name by 
which I was known at Dibbledean, merely originated in a 
foolish jest — in a wager that certain companions of my own 
age, who were accustomed to ridicule my fondness for botanical 
pursuits, and often to follow and disturb me when I went in 
search of botanical specimens, would not be able to trace and 
discover me in my country retreat. I went to Dibbledean, 
because the neigbbourhooa was famous for specimens of rare 
Ferns, which I desired to possess ; and I took my assumed 
name before I went, to help in keeping me from being traced 
and disturbed by my companions. My father alone was in 
the secret, and came to see me once or twice in my retirement. 
I have no excuse to offer for continuing to preserve my false 
name, at a time when I was bound to be candid about myself 
and my station in life. My conduct was as unpardonably 
criminal in this, as it was in greater things. 

" My stay at the cottage 1 had taken, lasted much longer 
than my father would have permitted, if I had not deceived 
him, and if he had not been much harassed at that time by 
unforeseen difficidties in his business as a foreign merchants 
These difficulties arrived at last at a climax, and his healtili 
broke down under them. His presence, or the presence of a 
properly qualified person to represent him, was absolutely re» 
quired in Germany, where one of his business houses, con- 
ducted by an agent, was established. I was his only son ; he 
had taken me as a partner into his London house ; an4 had 
allowed me, on the plea of delicate health, to absent myself 
frt)m my duties for months and months together, and to follow 
my favourite botanical pursuits just as I pleased. When, 
therefore, he wrote me word that great part of his property, 
and great part, consequently, of my sisters* fortunes, depended 
on my going to Germany Hus own health not permitting hnu 
to take tiie ionmey), I haa no choice but to place mywlf at 
his disposal unmediately. 

b2 
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**1 went awaj, beiog assured beforehand that mj abi 
would not last more than three or four months at the mosi 

'* While I was abroad, I wrote to your sister constantlj 
had treated her dishonourably and wickedly, but no tho^ 
of abandoning her had ever entered my heart : my dei 
hope, at that time, was the hope of seeing her again. Not 
of my letters was answered. I was detmned in Germany 
yond the time during which I had consented to remain tb 
and in the excels of my anxiety, I even ventured to ^ 
twice to your father. Those letters also remained unauswe 
When I at last gut back to England, I immediately sent a 
son on whom I could rely to Dibbledean, to make the inqu 
which I dreaded to make myself. My messenger was tuj 
from your doors, with the i earful news of your sister's fi 
from home aud of her death. 

** It was then I first suspected that my letters had been i 
pered with. It was then, too, when the violence of my { 
and despair had a little abated, that the news of your aisi 
flight inspired me, for the first time, with a suspicion of 
consequence which had followed the commissiou of my 
You may think it strange that this suspicion should not 1 
occurri'd to me before. It would seem so no longer, perh 
if I detailed to you the peculiar system of home education 
which my father, strictly and conscientiously, endeavoured 
preserve me — as other young men are not usually preserve 
from the moral contaminations of the world. But it woul 
useless to dwell on this now. No explanations can alter 
events of the guilty and miserable past. 

" Anxiously — though privately, and in fear and tremblix 
I caused such inquiries to be made as I hoped might decide 
question whether the child existed or not. They were ] 
persevered in, but they were useless — useless, perhaps, i 
now think with bitter sorrow, because I trusted them to oth 
and had uot the courage to make them openly myself. 

" Two years after that time I married, under circumstai 
not of an ordinary kind — what circumstances you have no cl 
to know. That part of my life is my secret and my wife's, 
belongs to us alone. 

" I have now dwelt long enough for your information on 
own guilty share in the events of the Past. As to the Prei 
and the Future, 1 have still a word or two left to say. 

" You have (leclared that 1 shall expiate, by the expoaiu 
my shameful secret before all my friends, the wrong your d 
suffered at my hand.*^. My life has been one long expiatioii 
that wrong. ' My broken health, my altered chancter, 
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•weary secret sorrowB, unpartaken and unconsoled, hare pnmshed 
me for manj years past more heavily than you think. Do you 
desire to see me visited by more poignant simerings than these P 
If it be so, you may enjoy the vindictive triumph of having 
already inflicted them, xour threats wiU force me, in a few 
hours, from the friends I have lived with, at the very time 
wlien the affection shown to me, and the honour conferred on 
rae by those j&iends, have made their society most precious to 
my heart. You Ibrce me firom this, and from more — for you 
force me from my home, at the moment when my son has affec- 
tionately intreated me to take him back to my fireside. 

" These trials, heavy as they are, I am ready to endure, if, by 
accepting them humbly, I may be deemed to have made some 
atonement for my sin. But more I have not the fortitude to 
meet. I cannot face the exposure with which you are resolved 
to overwhelm me. The anxiety — perhaps, I ought to say, the 
weakness— of my life, has been to win and keep the respect of 
others. You are about, by disclosing the crime which disho- 
noured my youth, to deprive me of my good fame. I can let 
it go without a struggle, as part of the punishment that I have 
deserved ; but I have not the courage to wait and see you take 
it from me. My o\^ii sensations tell me that I have not long 
to live ; my own convictions assure me that I cannot fitly pre- 
pare myself for death, until I am far removed from worldly 
intereste and worldly terrors — in a word, from the horror of an 
exposure, which I have deserved, but which, at the end of my 
weary life, is more than I can endure. We have seen the last 
of each other in this world. To-night I shall be beyond the 
reach of your retaliation ; for to-night I shall be journeying to 
the retreat in which the short remainder of my life will be 
hidden from you and from all men. 

'* It now only remains for me to advert to the two enclosures 
contained in this letter. 

" The first is addressed to Mr. Blyth. I leave it to reach his 
hands through you; because I am ashamed to communicate 
with him directly, as from myself. If what you said about my 
child be the truth —and I cannot dispute it — then, in my igno- 
rance of her ideiit ity, in my estrangement from the house of 
her protector since she first entered it, I have unconsciously 
committed such an offence against Mr. Blyth as no contrition 
can ever adequately atone for. Now indeed I feel bow pre- 
sumptuously merciless my bitter conviction of the turpitude 
of my own sin, has made me towards what I deemed like ains 
in others. Now also I know, that, unless you have spoken 
falsely, 1 hare been guilty of casting the shame of my own. 
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d ctutc d child in the teeth of the yeiy man wlio had ncU 
tenderly given her an asylum in his own home. T%b i 
termble anguiah which only the bare auspicion of tiiis hi 
Ikted on me might well haye been my death. I nuurrel 

i now at mj own recoyery from it. 

j ** You are free to look at the letter to Mr. Blyth wh 

now entrust to you. Besides the expression of my ahami 
aorrow, and my sincere repentance, it contains some qaeal 
to which Mr. IMyth, in hia Christian kindness, will, I d 
not, readily write answers. The questions only refer tc 
matter of tlie child^s identity ; and the address I have wr 
down at the end, is that of^the house of business of my la 
and a^ont in London. He will for^^-ard the document tc 
and will then arrange with Mr. Blyth the manner in whi 
fit provision from my property may be best secured ti 
adopted child. Ue has aeserved her love, and to him I g 
fully and humbly leave her. For myself, I am not wc 
even to look upon her face. 

" Tlie s^'cond enclosure is meant for my son ; and is 1 
deliviTod in tlie event of your ha\'ing already disclosed to 
the secret of his father's guilt. But, if you have not done 
— if any mercy towards me has entered into vour heart, 
pleads with it for pardon anil for silence — then destroy 
letter, and tell him that he will find a communication wai 
for him at the house of my agent. He wrote to ask my pa] 
— he has it freely. Freely, in my turn, I hope to have 
forgiveness for severities exercised towards him, which i 
honestly meant to ])reser\*e him bet imes from ever fallin] 
his father fell, but which 1 now fear were persevered in 
hardly and too lonp;. 1 have suflered for this error, as 
others, lieavily — more heavily, when he abandoned hia h< 
than I should ever wish him to know. You said he lived ^ 
you and that you were fond of him. Be gentle with him^ 
that he is ill, for his mother's sake. 

" My hand grows weaker and weaker : I can write no n 
Let me close this letter by intreating your pardon. If 
ever grant it me, then 1 also ask your prayers." 

With this the letter ended. 

Matthew sat holding it open in his hand for a little wl 
E[e looked round once or twice at the enclosed letter from 
Hiorpe to his son, which lay close by on the table— but 
not destroy it ; did not so much as touch it even. 

Zack spoke to him before long from the inner room. 

** I'm sure you must have done reading your letter by 
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time, Mat. Tre been tliinkiiig, old fellow, of the talk we used 
to bsre, about going back to America topiether, and trying a 
little buifalo hunting and roaming about m the wilds. If my 
ftther takes me into favour again, and can be got to say Yes, 
I should BO like to go with you. Mat. Not for too long, you 
know, because of my mother, and my friends over here. But a 
sea voyage, and a little scouring about in what you call the 
lonesome places, would do me such good ! I don't feel as if I 
should ever settle properly to anything, till I've had my fling. 
I wondfer whether my father would let me go ? " 

" 1 know he would, Zack." 

" Tou ! How ? " 

" I'll tell you how another time. Tou shall have your run, 
Zack, — ^you shall have your heart's content alon? with me." 
As he said this, he looked again at Mr. Thorpe's letter to his 
son, and took it up in his hand this time. 

" Oh I how I wish I was strong enough to start ! Come in 
here, Mat, and let's talk about it." 

"Wait a bit, and I will." Pronouncing those words, he 
rose from his chair. "Eor your sake, Zack," he said, and 
dropped the letter into the fire. 

"What can you be about all this time?" asked young 
Thorpe. 

" Do you call to mind," said Mat, going into the bedroom, 
and sitting down by the lad's pillow — " Do you call to mind 
me saying, that I'd be brothers with you, when first us two 
come together ? Well, Zack, I've only been trying to be as 
good as my word." 

" Trying P What do you mean ? I don't understand, old 
feUow.'^' 

" Never mind : you'll make it out better some day. Let's 
talk about getting aboard ship, and going a buffalo-hunting. 



now." 



They discussed the projected expedition, until Zack grew 
aleepy*. As he fell off into a pleasant doze. Mat went back into 
the front-room ; and, taking n*om the table Mr. Thorpe's letter 
to Mr. Blyth, left Kirk Street immediately for the painter's 
house. 

It had occurred to Valentine to unlock his bureau twice 
since his return from the country, but on neither occasion had 
he found it necessary to open that lonj; narrow drawer at the 
back, in which he had secreted the Hair Bracelet years ago* 
He was consequently still totally ignorant that it had hS&a 
taken away from him, when Matthew Qrice entered the paiBt- 
ing-roomy and quietly put it into his hand. 
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Consternation and amazement so thoroughly OTerpowoed 
him, that he suffered his visitor to lock the door againat aD 
intruders, and then to lead him peremptorily to a chairy mthoui 
uttering a single word of inquiry or expostulation. All throufii 
the narrative, on which Mat now entered, he aat totally spee^- 
less, until Mr. Thorpe's letter was placed in his hands, ant he 
was informed that Madonna was still to he left entirely under 
his own care. Then, for the first time, hia cheeks ahoired 
symptoms of returning to their natural colour, and he ex- 
claimed fervently, " Thank God ! I shan't lose her after al ! I 
only wish you had hegun by telling me of that, the moment 
you came into the room ! " 

Savins this, he began to read Mr. Thorpe's letter. Wkenhe 
had nnisned it, and looked up at Mat, toe tears were in his 
eyes. 

** I can't help it," said the simple-hearted painter. " It 
would even affect youj Mr. Grice, to be addressed in such terms 
of humiliation as these. How can he doubt my forgiving him, 
when he has a right to my everlasting gratitude for not asking 
me to part with our darling child ? They never met — he has 
never, never, seen her face," continued Valentine, in lower and 
fainter tones. " She always wore her veil down, bv my wish, 
when we went out ; and our walks were generally into the 
country, instead of town way. I only once remember seeing 
him coming towards us ; and then I crossed the road with her, 
knowing we wore not on terms. There's something shocking 
in father and daughter living so near each other, yet being — if 
one may say so — so far, so very far apart. It is dreadful to 
think of that. It is far more areadful to think of its having 
been her hand which held up the hair for you to look at, and 
her little innocent action which led to the discovery of who her 
father really was ! " 

" Do you ever mean to let her know as much about it as we 
do ? " asked Matthew. 

The look of dismay began to appear again in Valentine's face. 
" Have you told Zack, yet ? " he mquired, nervously and 
eagerly. 

"No," said Mat; "and don't you/ When Zack's on his 
legs again, he's going to take a voyage, and get a season's hunt- 
ing along with me in the wild country over the water. I'm as 
fond of the lad as if he was a bit of my own flesh and bfood. 
I cottoned to him when he hit out so hearty for me at the 
singing-shop — and we've been brothers together ever since. 
Tou mightn't think it, to look at me ; but I've spared Zack's 
lather for Zack's sake ; and I don't ask no more reward for it» 
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than to take the lad a bucting for a season or two along witk 
me. When lie comes back home again, and we naj Good bye, 
I'U tell him all what's happened ; but I won't risk bringing so 
much as a cross look into his eyes now, by dropping a word to 
him of what's passed betwixt his father and me." 

Although this speecli excited no little surprise and interest 
in Valentine's mind, it did not succeed in suspending the 
anxieties which bad been awakened in him by Matthew's pre- 
ceding question, and wbicb he now began to feel the necessitr 
of confidiug to Mrs. Blytb — bis grand counsellor in all dim- 
culties, and unfailing comforter in all troubles. 

"Do you mind waiting here," he said, "while I go upstairs, 
and break the news to my wife ? Without ber advice 1 don't 
know wbst to do about communicating our discovery to the 
poor dear child. Do you mind waiting i' " 

No: Matthew would willingly wait. Hearing this, Mr. 
Blyth left the room directly. 

He remained away a long time. When be came back, his 
face did not seem to have gained is composure during bis 
absence. 

" My wife has told me of anotlier discoveiy," he said, 
"which her motherly love for our adopted daughter enabled 
her to make some time since. I have been sadly surprised 
and distressed at hearing of it. But 1 need say no more on 
the subject to you, than that Mrs. Blyth lias at once decided 
me to confide nothing to Madonna — to Mary, I ought to say — 
until Zack has got well again and has left England. When I 
heard just now, from you, of his projected voyage, I must 
confess I saw many objections to it. They have all been 
removed by what mj wile baa told me. I heartily agree with 
her that the best thmg Zack can do is to make the trip he pro- 

Kses. Tou are willing to take care of him ; and 1 honestly 
beve that we may sately trust him with you." 

A serious difGculty being thus disposed of, Valentine found 
leisure to pay some attention to minor things. Among other 
questioQB which be now asked, was one relating to the Uoir 
Bracelet, and to the manner in wbieh Matthew had become 
possessed of it, lie was answered by tbe frankest confession, 
a confession which tried even iU kindly and forbearing dispo- 
sition to the utmost, as he listened to it ; and which drew from 
him, when it was ended, some of tbe strongest terms of 
reproach that bad ever passed his Ups. 

Mat listened till he had done ; then, taking bis b.it to go, 
mntterad a few words of rough apology, which Valentine's 
good-nature induced hint to accept, almost as soon aa tbe; 
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were spoken. " Wo must let "bygones be bygones,** ■ 
pointer. '* You have been candid with me, at last, at aa 
and, in recojmition of that candour, I saj ' Good-nigli 
Griee,' as a mend of yours still.*' 

When Mat returned to Kirk Street, the landlady caa 
of her little parlour to tell him of a visitor who K ud I 
the lodgings m his absence. An elderly lady, looking yei 
and ill, had asked to see young Mr. Thorpe, and had pi 
tiie request by saying that she was his mother. 2«ack wa 
asleep, but the lady had been taken up stairs to see him 
— had stooped over him, and kissed him — and had thai 
away again, hastily, and in tears. IVtatthew's face grew 
as lie listened, but he said nothing when the landlady had 
except a word or two charging her not to mention to 
what had hap]>eued when he woke. It was plain that 
Thorpe had been told her husband's secret, and tliat si 
lovingly devoted herself to him, as comforter and comi 
to the last. 

"Wlien the doctor paid his regular visit to the invali 
next morning, he was called on immediately for an ans^ 
the important question of when Zack would be fit to 
After due consideration and careful inspection of the ii 
side of the patient's head, he replied that in a month's tii 
lad might safelv i^o on board ship ; and that the Bea-\ 
proposed woulJ do more towards restoring him te p 
neaith and strength, than all the tonic medicines that a 
doctors in England could prescribe. 

Matthew might have found the mouth's inaction to wh 
was now obliged to submit for Zack's sake, rather tediou 
for the opportune arrival in Kirk Street of a professional ^ 
from Dibbledean. 

Though his client had ungratefully and entirely forg 
him, Mr. Tatt had not by any means forgotten his clien 
had, on the contrary, attended to his interests with unrem 
resolution and assiduity. He had discovered that Ma 
entitled, under his fatlier s will, to no less a^^aum tha 
thousand pounds, if his identity could bo prc^todk estabi 
T(j effect this result was now, therefore, thjp jBiiil objc 
Mr. Tatt's ambition, lie had the prospect, not only of m; 
a little money, but of establishing a reputation in IKbblc 
if he sueceeaed — and, by dint of perseverance, he ultim 
did succeed. He carried Mat about to all sorts of place 
sisted on his signing all sorts of papers and making aU sq] 
declarations, and ended by accunuilating such a mass of erii 
before the month was out that Mr. Is^awby, as execoi 
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'^tbe lite Joflhua Orice," declared himself ooiiTmced of the 

cI&imant'B identity. 

On heine informed of this result, Mat ordered the lawyer, 
sfter first deducting the amount of his bill from the forthcoming 
legacy, to draw him out such a legal form as might enable him 
to settie his property forthwith on another person. When 
Mr. Tatt askcnl to be furnished with the name of this person, 
he was told to write '* Martha Peckover." 

'^ Mary's child has got you to look after her, and money 
enough from her father to keep her,** said Mat, as he put the 
sign^ instrument into Valentine's hands. "When Martha 
Feckoyer's old and past her work, she may want a bank-note 
or two to fall bock on. Give her this, when I*m gone — and 
say she earned it from Mary's brother, the day she stopped and 
suckled Mary's child by the road-side." 

The day of departure drew near. Zack rallied so rapidly, 
that he was able, a week before it arrived, to go himself and 
fetch the letter from his father which was waiting for him at 
the Agent's office. It assured him, briefly, but very kindly, of 
the forgiveness which he had written to ask — referred him to 
the man of business for particulars of the allowance granted 
to him, while he pursued his studies in the Art, or otherwise 
occupied himself — urged him always to look on Mr. Blyth as 
the best friend and counsellor that he could ever have — and 
ended by engaging him to write oilen about himself and his 
employments, to his mother ; sending his letters to be forwarded 
through the Agent. When Zack, hearing from this gentleman 
that his father nad left the house in Baregrove Square, desired 
to know what had occasioned tbe change of residence, he was 
only informed that the state of Mr. Thorpe's health had obliged 
him to seek perfect retirement and repose : and that there were 
reasons at present for not mentioning the place of his retreat 
to any one, which it was not deemed expedient for his son to 
become acquainted with. 

The day of departure arrived. 

In the morning, by Valentine's advice, Zack wrote to his 
mother; only telHng her, in reference to his proposed trip, 
that he was about to travel to improve and amuse himself, m 
the company of a friend, of whom Mr. Blyth approved. While 
he was uius engaged, the painter had a private interview with 
Matthew Qrice, and very earnestly charged him to remember 
his responsibilities towards his young companion. Mat an* 
Mmed hneAj and characteristiGally : ''I t^ you I was as 
fond of him as if he was a bit of my own flesh and blood. If 
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you don't believe I shall take caie of him, after tbat — ^I cnl 

■ay nothing to make you." 

JBoth tho travellers were taken up into Mrs. Blyth'a room to 
say Earewell. It was a sad parting. Zack's spirits had not 
been so good as usual, since the day of his visit to the Agent'i 
— and the other persons assembled were all more or len 
affected in an unusual degree by the approacluDg separation. 
Madonna had looked ill and anxious — though she would not 
own to having anything the matter with her — for some dayi 
past. But now, when she saw the parting looks exchanged 
around her, the poor girPs agitation got beyond her contrd, 
and became so painfully evident, that Zack wisely and consi- 
derately hurried over the farewell scene. He went out first 
Matthew followed him to the landing — ^then stopped — and 
suddenly retraced his steps. 

He entered the room again, and took his sister's child by 
the hand once more ; bent over her as she stood pale and in 
tears before him, and kissed her on the cheek. "Tell her 
some day that me and her mother was playmates together,** 
he said to Mrs. Blyth, as he turned away to join Zack on tbe 
stairs. 

Valentine accompanied them to tlie ship. When they shook 
hands together, he said to Matthew ; " 2ack has engaged to 
come back in a year's time. Shall we see you again with him ?" 

Mat took the painter aside, without directly answering him. 

** If ever you go to Bangbury," he whispered, " look into 
the churchyard, in the dark corner amongst the trees. There's 
a bit of walnut-wood plankinj; put up now at the place where 
she's buried ; and it would be a comfort to me to Know that it 
was kep' clean and neat. I should take it kind of you if yoa*d 
give it a brush or two with your hand when you're near it- 
tor I never hope to see tho place myself, no more." 

• • • • • 

Sadly and thoughtfully, Valentine returned alone to his own 
house. He went up at once to his wife's room. 

As he opened the door, he started, and stopped on the 
threshold. Madonna was sitting on the couch by her adopted 
mother, with her face hidden on Mrs. Blyth'a bosom, and her 
arms clasped tight round Mrs. Blyth's neck. 

" Have you ventured to tell her all, Lawie ?" he asked. 

Mrs. Blyth was not able to speak in answer — she looked at 
him with tearful eyes, and bowed her head. 

Valentine lingered at the door ibr a moment — them sofiir 
closed it, and left them to ether. 
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CLOSING CHAPTER. 

A. TXAS AHD i. BALP AfTXBWASfiS. 

It is BQiuet after a fine da^ in Aagaet, and Mr. Blyth ia en> 
joying the evening breeze in the invalid room. 

Besidee the painter and liia wife, and Madonna, two viiiton 
are jireeent, wno occupy both the spare beds in the house. 
One ie Hrg. Thorpe, the other Mm. Peckover ; and they have 
been asked to become Valentine's gueata, to aaaiHt at the joylal 
ceremony of welcoming Zack to Ihigland on his return from 
the wilda of America, He haa outstaved hie year's leave of 
absence by nearly sii months; and uls appearance at Mr. 
Blyth's haa become an event of daily, or more properly, of 
hourly expectation. 

There ia a sad and significant change in Mrs. Thorpe's dress. 
She wears the widow's cap and weeds. It ia nearly seveit 
months since her husband died, in the remote Webh village 
to which he retired on leaving London. With him, as with 
many other confirmed invaUds, !Nature drooped to her final 
decay gradually and wearily ; but his death was painless, and 
. his mental powers remained unimpaired to the end. One of 
the last names that lingered lovingly on his lips — after be had 
bade his wife &rewell — was the name of his absent son. 

Mrs. Thorpe sits close to Mrs. BIyth, and talks to her 
in low, gentle tones. The kind block eyes of the painter's 
wife are brighter than they have been for many a long year 
past, and the clear tones of her voice — cheerful alw^s— have a 
joyous sound in them now. Ever since the first ^ys of the 
Spring season, she has been gaining so greatly in h«i1tb and 
strength, that the " favourable turn" has taken place in her 
malady, which waa spoken of as "possible" by the doctors 
long ago, at the time of her first sun erings. She has several 
times, for the last fortnight, been moved from her couch for a 
few hours to a comfortable seat near the window ; and if the 
fine weather still continues, she ia to be taken out, in a day or 
two, for an airing in an invalid chair. 

The prospect of this happy event, and the pleasant expecta- 
tion of Zack's return, have made Talentine more gaily talk- 
ative and more nimbly restless than ever. As he skips dis- 
cursively about the room at this moment, talking of all sorts 
of subjects, and managing to mix Art up with every one of 
them ; dressed in the old jaunty frock-coat with the short 
tails, he looks, if possible, younger, plumper, rosier, and 
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brisker than when he was first introduced to the reader. It ia 
wonderful when people are really jouthful at heart, to see hoir 
easily the Girdle of Venus fits them, and how long thej con* 
trive to keep it on, without ever wearing it out. 

Mrs. Peckover, arraved in festively-flaring cap-ribbonB, sits 
close to the window to get all the air she can, and tries to make 
more of it by fanning herself vrith the invariable red ootton 
pocket-handkerchief to which she has been all her life attadied. 
In bodUy circumference she has not lost an inch of rotnnditr; 
aufiers, m consequence, considerably, from the heat ; and talks 
to Mr. Bly th with parenthetical pantings, which reflect little 
credit on the cooling influence of the breeze, or the yentOAting 
properties of the pocket-handkerchief fim. 

Madonna sits opposite to her at the window — as cool and 
pretty a contrast as can be imagined, in her white muslin dress, 
and hght rose-coloured ribbons. She is looking at Mrs. Peck- 
over, and smiling every now and then at the comically lan- 
guishing faces made by that excellent woman, to express to 
" little Mary*' the extremity of her sufferings from the heat 
The whole length of the window-sill is occupied by an JBolian 
harp — one of the many presents which Valentine's portrait- 
painting expeditions have enabled him to ofier to his wife. 
Madonna's hand is resting lightly on the box of the harp ; for 
by touching it in this way, she becomes sensible to tne in- 
fluence of its louder and nigher notes when the rising breeze 
draws them out. This is the only pleasure she can derive from 
music ; and it is always, durino the summer and autumn 
evenings, one of the amusements that she enjoys in Mrs. Blyth's 
room. 

Mrs. Thorpe, in the course of her conversation with Mrs. 
Blyth, has been reminded of a letter to one of her sisters, which 
she has not yet completed, and goes to her own room to finish 
it — Valentine running to open the door for her, with the 
nimblest juvenile gallantry, then returning to the window and 
addressing Mrs. Peckover. 

" Hot as ever, eh ? Shall I get you one of Lawie's fans P'* 
says Mr. Blyth. 

" No, thank'ee, sir ; I ain't quite melted yet," answers Mrs. 
Peckover. " But I'll tell you what I wish you would do for 
me. I wish you would read me Master Zack's last letter. Yoa 
promised, you know, sir." 

" And I would have perfonned my promise before, Mrs. Peek- 
over, if Mrs. Thorpe had not been in the room. There are 
paasages in the letter, which it might revive v^ painful re- 
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ler to faMir. Ifow ebe Ijh left na, I lum not 
bw least obiectioa to read, if ;oa are ready to listen." 

tSayiugtbie, Tftlentiiie takes a letter from his pocket Ma- 
donna recoeninog it, aaks bj a sign if she may look over hia- 
■hoolder and read it for the second time. The requeet ia granted 
immediatrir. Hr. Blyth makes her sit on his keee, pnta hia 
arm round ner waist, and begins to read aloud aa follons: 

" Mt seab Yalektike, — Although I am writing to you U> 
announce my return, I cannot aay that I take up my pen in 
good spirits. It is not so long eince I picked up my last letteis 
from ^wland that told me of m^ father's death. But besides 
that, I nave had a heavy trial to bear, in bearing the 
dreadM Becret, which you all kept from me when it was dis- 
covered ; and afterwards in parting from Matthew Grice. 

" What I felt when I knew the secret, and heard why Mat 
azid all of you had kept it from me, I may be able to tell you — 
but I cannot, and dare not write about it. Tou maybe in- 
terested to hear how my parting with Matthew happened; 
and I will relate it to you, as well aa I can. 

" You know, from my other letters, all the glorioua hunting 
and ridine we have hod, and the thousands of milee of country 
we have been o«er, and the wonderful places we have seen 
Well, Bahia (the place I now write from) has been the end of 
our travda. It wb« here I told Mat of my father's death ; and 
ho directly agreed with me that it was my duty to go home) 
and comfort my poor dear mother, by the first ship that sailed 
for England. Af^r we had settled that, be said he had some- 
thing serious to tell me, and asked me to go with him, north- 
ward, half a day's march along the sea-coast ; saying we conld 
talk together quietly as we went along. I saw that ho had got 
his rifle over his shoulder, and his baggage at bis back ; and 
thought it odd — but he stopped me from asking any questions, 
by tiling me &om beginning to end, all that you and he knew 
about my father, before we left Engand. I was at first ao 
shocked and amazed by what I heard, and then had so much 
to say to him about it, that our half day's march, by the time 
we had got to the end of it, seemed to me to hare hardly lasted 
as long as on hour. 

" He stopped, though, at the place he had fixed on ; and held 
out his hand to me, and said these words : ' I've done my duty 
by you, Zock, as brother should by brother. The time's come 
at last for US two to say Oood-bye. You're going back over 
the sea to your friends, and I'm going inland dt myself on the 
tnmp.* 1 had heard him talk of our parting in this way be- 
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fore, but had never thought it would really take place : and I 
tried bard, as you may imagine, to make lum change his mind, 
and sail for England with me. But it was uaeleaa. 

" * No, Zack; he said, * I doubt if I'm fit for the life you're 
goine back to lead. I've given it a trial, and a hard and bitter 
one it's been to me. I began life on the tramp ; and on the 
tramp I shall end it. Good-bye, Zack. I shall think of you, 
when I light my fire and cook my bit of victuals without jou, 
in the lonesome places to-night.' 

" I tried to control myself, Valentine ; but my eyes got dim, 
and I caught fast hold of him by the arm. ' MsA,* I said, ' I 
can't part with you in this dreary, hopeless way. Don't shut 
the future up from both of us for ever. We have been eighteen 
months together, let another year and-a-half pass if you like ; 
and then give yourself, and give me, another chance. Say 
you'll meet me, when that time is past, in New York ; or say 
at least, you'll let me hear where you are ? ' His face work^ 
and quivered, and he only shook his head. ' Come, Mat,' I 
said, as cheeifully as I could, ' if I am ready to cross the sea 
again, for your sake, you can't refuse to do what I ask you, for 
mine ? ' * Will it make the parting easier to you, my lad ? * 
he asked kindly. * Yes, indeed it will,' I answered. * Well, 
then, Zack,' he said, * you shall have your way. Don't let's 
•ay no more, now. Come, let's cut it as short as we can, or we 
ahian't part as men should. God bless you, lad, and all of them 
you're going back to see.' Those were his last words. 

" After he had walked a few yards inland, he turned round 
and waved his hand — then went on, and never turned again. 
I sat down on the sand-hillock where we had said GK>od-bye, 
and burst out crying. What with the dreadful secret he had 
been telling me as we came along, and then the parting when I 
didn't expect it, all I had of the man about me gave way some- 
how in a moment. And I sat alone, crying and sobbing on the 
sand-hillock, with the surf roaring miles out at sea behind me, 
and the great plain before, with Matthew walking over it alone 
on his way to the mountains beyond. 

" When I had had time to get ashamed of mvself for crying, 
and had got my eyesight clear again, he was already far away 
from me. I ran to the top of the highest hillock, and watched 
him over the plain — a desert, without a shrub to break the 
miles and miles of flat ground spreading away to the mountains. 
I watched him, as he got smaller and smaller — I watched till 
he got a mere black speck — till I was doubtful whether I still 
saw him or not — till I was certiun at last, that the great 
cancy of the plain had swallowed him up from sight. 
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" My heart was very heavy, Valentine, as I went back to the 
town by myself. It is sometimes heavy still ; for though I 
think much of my mother, and of my sister — whom you nave 
been so kind a father to, and whose affection it is such a new 
happiness to me to have the prospect of soon returning — I think 
occasionally of dear old Mat, too, and have my melancholy 
moments when I remember that he and I are not going back 
together. 

** I hope you will think me improved by my long trip — I 
mean in behaviour, as well as health. I have seen much, and 
learnt much, and thought much — and I hope I have really pro- ' 
filed and altered for the better during my absence. It is such 
a pleasure to think I am really going home — " 

Here Mr. Blyth stops abruptly and closes the letter, for Mrs. 
Thorpe re-enters the room. " The rest is only about when he 
expects to be back," whispers Valentine to Mrs. Peckover. 
" By my calculations,** he continues, raising his voice and turn- 
ing towards Mrs. Thorpe; "by my calculations (which, not 
having a mathematical head, I don*t boast of, mind, as being 
infallibly correct), Zack is likel}, I should say, to be here in 
about ** 

" Hush ! hush ! bush !** cries Mrs. Peckover, jumping up 
with incredible agility at the window, and clapping her hands 
in a violent state of excitement. " Don't talk about when he 
will be here — here he is ! He's come in a cab — he's got out 
into the garden — he sees me. Welcome back, Master Zack, 
welcome back ! Hooray ! hooray !" Here Mrs. Peckover forgets 
her company-manners, and waves the red cotton handkerchief 
out of the window in an irrepressible burst of triumph. 

Zack's hearty laugh is heard outside — then his (|uick step on 
the stairs — then the door opens, and he comes in with his beam- 
ing sunburnt face healthier and heartier than ever. His first 
embrace is for his mother, his second for Madonna ; and, afbei 
he has greeted every one else cordially, he goes back to those 
two, and Mr. Blyth is glad to see that he sits down between 
them and takes their hands gently and affectionately in his. 

Matthew Qrice is in all their memories, when the first greet- 
ings are over. Valentine and Madonna look at each other — 
and the girl's fingers sign hesitatingly the letters of Matthew's 
name. 

" She is thinking of the comrade you have lost," says the 
painter, addressing himself, a little sadly, to Zack. 

"The only living soul that's kin to her now by her motheor't 

AA 
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tide,** adds Mrs. Feckof?er. ^ It's like her pret(y mgm to be 
thinkiiig of him kindly, for her mother's Bake." 

" Are you really determined, Zack, to take that second Toy- 
age ?" asks Valentine. '' Are you determined to go back to 
America, on the dne faint chance of seeing Mat once more ?'* 

'' If I am a liying man, eighteen months hence," Zack an« 
■wers resolutely, '* nothing sh^ prerent my taking the Toyage. 
Matthew GWce loved me like a brother. And, like a brother, 
I will yet bring him back — if he lives to keep his promise and 
meet me, when the time comes." 



The time came ; and on either side, the two comrades of 
former days — in years so far apart, in sympathies so close to- 
gether — lived to look each other in the face a^ain. The solitude 
which had once hardened Matthew Grice, had wrought on him, 
m his riper age, to better and higher ends. In all his later 
roamings, the tie which had bound him to those sacred human 
interests in which we live and move and have our being — the 
tie which he himself believed that he had broken — held fast to 
him still. His gnm, scarred feuje softened, his heavy hand 
trembled in the mendly grasp that held it, as Zack pleaded 
with him once more ; and, this time, pleaded not in vain. 

" I've never been my own man agam," said Mat, " since you 
and me wished each other good-bye on the sandhills. The lone- 
some places have got strange to me — and my rifle's heavier in 
hand than ever I knew it before. There's some part of myself 
that seems left behind like, between Mary's grave and Mary's 
child. Must I cross the seas again to And it ? GKve us hold of 
your hand, Zack — and take the leavings of me back, along with 
you." 

So the noble nature of the man unconsciously asserted itself 
in his simple words. So the two returned to the old land 
together. The first kiss with which his dead sister's child 
welcomed him back, cooled the Tramp's Fever for erer ; and 
the Man of many Wanderings rested at last among the fiieaodi 
who loved him, to wander no more. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER VII. 



I DO not know that any attempt has yet been made in English fiction to 
draw the character of a " Deaf Mute,'* simply and exactly after nature^ 
or, in other words, to exhibit the peculiar effects produced by the loss of 
the senses of hearing and speaking on the disposition of the person so 
afflicted. The famous Fenella, in Scott's " Pereril of the Peak,'* only 
oMiimet dea&ess and dumbness ; and the whole familv of dumb people on 
the stage hare the remarkable faculty — so far as my experience goes — of 
always being able to hear what is said tn them. When the idea first 
occurred to me of representing the character of a '* Deaf Mute" as literally 
at possible according to nature, I found the difficulty of getting at tangible 
and reliable materials to work from, much greater than I had anticipated j 
■o much greater, indeed, that I beliere my design must hare been aban- 
doned, if a lucky chance had not thrown in my way Dr. Kitto's delightful 
little book, ** The Lost Senses." In the first diTision of that work, which 
contains the author's interesting and touching narraCive of his own sensa- 
tions under the total loss of the sense of hearing, and its consequent effect 
<m the fsoulties of speech, will be foimd my authority for most of those 
tnits in Madonna's character which are especially and immediately con- 
nected with the depriration from wliich she is represented as suffering. 
The moral purpose to be answered by the introduction of such a personage 
at this, and of the kindred character of the Pahiter^s Wife, lies, I would 
£un hope^ so plainly on the garface^ that it can be hardly necessary for mo 
to indicate it eren to the mort oamrien reader. I know of nothing which 
more finnfy nqpports our fidth in the better parts of human nature^ thaa 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER VII. 



to foe — M we all mij— with what patience and cheeriulneia the hetTNr 
bodily afllictioni of humanity are borne, for the . most part^ bj thoM 
afflicted ; and also to note what elements of kindneat and gentleneit Urn 
apectacle of these afflictions constantly derdopes in the penona of ttt 
little circle by which the sufferer is surrounded. Here is the ever br^^ 
aide, the erer noble and consoling aspect of all human oalmmity ; and Ihi 
object of presenting this to the view of others, as truly and aa tende^f 
as in him lies, seems to me to be a fit object for ary writer who desires to 
address himself to the best sympathies of his readers. 
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pal Countries of Europe, liy J. R. Planch6, Somerset Herald. To be Cooi- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at Five Shillings each, profusely illuttnOcd 
by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. — A Prospectus irill be 
sent upon application. [/» course of j^uhlicaiio*, 

"There is no subject connected with dress with which * Somerset Herald' is doc 
as familiar as ordinary men are with the ordinary themes of everyday life. The 
gathered knowledge of many years is placed before the world in this his btest 
work, and when finished, there will exist no work on the subject half so valuaUe. 
The numerous illustrations are all eflective— for their accuracy the author is respoa- 
sible ; they are well drawn and well engraved, and, while indispensable to a proper 
comprehension of the text, are satisfaaory as works of art." — Art youmal. 

"These, the first numbers of a Cyclopxdia of Ancient and Modem Costume, give 
promise that the work, when complete, will be one of the most perfect works ever 
published upon the subject. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and 
would, even without the letterpress, render the work an invaluable book of reference 
for information as to costumes for fancy balls and character quadrilles. "—JT/tzJV^an/l 
** Destined, we anticipate, to be the standard English work on dress." — Builder. 

" Promises to be a very complete work on a subject of the greatest importance to 
the historian and the arcnarologist." — Tablet. 

** Beautifully printed and superbly illustrated.*' — Standard, second notice. 
T\'ARBLAY*S (Madame) DIARY AND LETTERS. Edited 

•*^ by her Niece, CHAin.oTTR Barrhtt. A New Edition, in Four Vols., 8vo. 
Illustrated by numerous fine Portraits engraved on Steel. [_Ih ^re^ratiom. 

DIBDIN'S (T. P.) BIBLIOMANIA; or, Book- Madness : A 
Bibliographical Romance. With numerous Illustrations. A New Edition, with 
a Sunplement, including a Key to the Assumed Characrrr^ in the Drama. Demy 
8vo, half-Koxburghe. 21J. ; a few Large Paper copies, h.iii-Koxburghe, the edges 
altogether uncut, at 42J. \^** the ^ress. 

DIOKENS* LIFE AND SPEECHES. Royal i6mo, cloth extra, 

3X. 6d. 

DISCOUNT TABLES, on a new and simple plan ; to facilitate the 
Discounting of Bills, and the Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current 
Accounts, &c. ; showing, without calculation, the number of days from every day 
la the year to any other day. By Thomas Reader. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7X. 

DON QUIXOTE : A Revised Translation, based upon those of 
MoTTKUX, Jarvis, and Smollett. With 50 Illustrations by ARStSTRONC and 
Tony Johannot. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 10*. 6d. 

DON QUIXOTE IN SPANISH.— EL INGENIOSO HIDALGO 

DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA. Nueva Edicion, corregida y revisada. 
Por MiGL'BL DE Cervantes Saavedra. Complete in One Volume, post 8to, 
nearly 700 pages, cloth extra, price 4X. td. 

DRURT'S ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY. 

Containing, in 150 benutifully Coloured Plates, upwards of 600 Exotic Insects of 
the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and South America. Ger- 
many, &c. With important Additions and Scientific Indexes, by J. O. Wkst- 
woo», F.L.8. Three Vols., 4to, half-morocco extra, £s S*' 

DULWICH GALLERY (The): A Series of 50 beautifully Coloured 
Plates, from the most celebrated Pictures in this Collecticm, executed by the 
Custodian, R. Cockrurn, and mounted upon Cardboard, in the manner of 
Drawings. Imperial folio, in portfolio, £16 its. 
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DUNLOFS HISTORY OF FICTION: Being a Critical and 
Analytical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the 
Earliest Greek Romai>ces to the Novels of the Present Day, with General Index. 
Third Edition, royal 6vo, cloth extra, qs. 



JJDOEWORTH'S (Maria) TALES AND NOVELS, Complete. 

•'^ Including "Hkles" (her last work). With 38 highlv-finished Steel En- 
gravings after Harvky and others. Ten Vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, Ji\ xoj. 

Thg Volumes art sold separately at y. (xi, each^ illustrated^ tis follows : — 



Moral Tales. 

Popular Tales. 

Belinda. 

Castle Hackrent, Irish BuUs.&c. 

Fashionable Life. 



Madame de Fleury, &c. 

Patronage. 

Comio Dramas, Leonora, &c. 

Harrington, Bores, &c. 

Helen. 



"We do not know that Miss Edgeworth in the delineation of manners has, in the 
whole circle of literature, a rival, except the inimitable authors of Gil Bias and 
Don Quixote ; and the discrimination with which the individuality of her persons is 
preserved through all the varieties of rank, sex, and nation, gives to her stories a 
combined charm of truth and novelty, and creates an interest more acute than 
fiction (if fiction it can be called) ever excited.'*— Quarterly Review. 

ELLIS'S (Mrs.) MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ts. 

EMANUEL ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES; 
Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining their 
Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S- With numerous Illustrations, Tinted 
and Plain. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6r. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE (The) : A Tractical Guide to all in- 
terested in Selecting or Building a Hou?e, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, 
&c By C. J. Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

•»• This book is intended to supply a lonj^-felt want^ vis., a plain^ noH'technical 
account 0/ every style 0/ house ^ with the cost and manner of building; it gives 
every variety, from a zuork man's cottage to a nobleman's palace. 

XpAIRHOLT.— TOBACCO : Its History and Associations; in- 
eluding an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture ; with its Modes of Use 
in all Ages and Countries. By F. W, Faikholt, F.S.A. With coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6*.' [/« the press, 

PARADATS CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE. 
Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited by W. 
Crook ES, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, ^s. 6d. 

FARADAY'S VARIOUS FORCES OP NATURE. A New 

Edition, Edited by W. Crookks. Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

FIOUIER'S PRIMITIVE MAN : A Popular Manual of the pre- 
vailing Theories of the De5^ent of Man as promulgated by Darwin, Lybll, Sir 
John LuBBOCic. Huxley, E. B. Tylor, and other eminent Ethnologists. Trans- 
lated from the last French edition, and revised by E. B. T. With 263 lUusira- 
tions. Demy Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, q^. 

FINISH TO LIFE IN AND OUT OF LONDON ; or. The Final 
Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and Logic. By Pikrcb Ecan. Royal 8vo, cloih 
extra, with sp'urited Coloured Illustrations by Cruikshank, 21s, 
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FLAaSLIiATION AND THE FI<AaBLI.AKTS.^A Histocy 

of the Rod in all Countries, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
the Rev. W. Coopbr, B.A. Third Edition, revised and corrected, wkh tttimeroas 
Illustrations. Thick crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, lai. (UL 

FOX'S BOOK OF MARTYRS: The Acts and Monuments of the 
Church. Edited hy Tohn Cumminc. D.D. With upwards of looo lUnstntioBk. 
Three Vols., impenal 8to, cloth extra, £a lac 6i/. 

QJCLL'S TOPOORAPHY OF ROME AND ITS YIGINITT. 

^^ A New Edition, revised and enlar|{:ed by £. H. Bunbuky. With a larse 
mounted Map of Rome and its Environs (from a careful Triymometrical 
Survey). Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

*' These volumes are so replete with what is valuable, that were we to employ oar 
entire journal, we could, after all, afford but a meagre indication of their iatnretf 
and worth. .... Learning, applied to the most patient personal research and 
actual examination of every foot of the interesting classic ground which the inquiry 
embraces, is the sure recommendation of this very able and standard woric**— 
Athttufum. 

QELL AND OANDT*S POMPEIANA; or. The Topography, 
Edifices, and Omasents of Pompeii. With upwards of 100 Line Engravings by 
GooDALL, CooKK, Hbath, Pyk, &c Demy 8vo, doth extra, gilt, x&r. 

GEMS OF ART : A Collection of 36 Engravings, after Paintings by 
Rkmbrandt, Cuvp, Reynolds, Poussin, Murillo, Tknikrs, Cokkbcgio^ 
Gainsborough, Northcotr, &c., executed in Mezzotint by Turner, Bkoulsy, 
&c. Folio, in Portfolio, £,\ lit. 6a. 

GENIAL SHOWMAN ; or, Show Life in the New World. Ad- 
ventures with Artemus Ward, and the Story of his Life. By E. P. Hingstom. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated by W. Bkunton, cloth extra, 7*. dd. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE (The Decline and FaU of the). 

With Memoir of the Author, and full General Index. Imperial 8vo,wxth P(»trait, 
cloth extra, 15^. 

GILBERT'S (W. S.) DRAMATIC WORKS ("A Wicked World," 
*' Charity." " Palace of Truth,** " Pygmalion," Sweethearts,** &cX One VoL, 
crown 8vo, cloth extia. \^In prt^aration, 

GIL BLAS.— HISTORIA DE GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANA. 

Por Lb Sage. Traducida al Castellano por el Padrb Isla. Nueva Edidon, cor- 
regida y revisada. Complete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. extra, nearly 600 pp., ^r. 6d^ 

GILLRAT'S CARICATURES. Printed from the Original Plates, 
all engraved by Himself between 1779 and 1810 ; comprising the best Political and 
Humorous Satires of the Reign of Gsorce thb Thiko^ in upwards of 600 hiehly 
.tpintcd Enzravings. Atlas ^lio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, Cl los. — There 
is also a Volume of the Suppressed Plates, atlas folio, half^morocco, 31*. td. — 
Also, a Volume op Letterpkess Dbscriptigns, comprising a very amusing 
Political History of the Keign of Gborgb the Third, by Thos. Wright and 
R. H. Evans. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 151. ; or half-morocco, ^z \s. 

GILLRAY, THE CARICATURIST: The Story of his Life and 
Times, and Anecdotal Descriptions of his Engravings. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 83 full-page Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Demy 410, 600 pages, cloth extra, 31X. dd. 

** High as the expectations excited by this description [in the Introduction] may 
be, they will not be dtsai)pointed. The most inquisitive or exacting reader wifl 
find ready gathered to his hand, without the trouble of reference, almost every 
scrap of narrative, anecdote, gossip, scandal, or epigram, in poetry 4>r prose, that he 
can possibly require for the elucidation of the csunc^un&."~~Qtiarterfy Rtrigw, 
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GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

BTBOK'S DON JUAN. Complete in i6 Conlos, with Notci. 
OLBRIOAJ^ ANEODOTES : The Humours uid Eccentriciliet of 

"Iheaolh-" 

HOLMES'S AUTOORAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABUS. 

Wilh an Introduclion by GwmOM AuouiTUs Sala. 
HOLMES'S FBOFESSOB AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

Wih ihc Stdht o f Irts. 

HOOD'S WHIMS AKD ODDITIES. Both Scries Complete in 

mVINO'S'cWaBhlngtOU) TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
HtVINQ'S (Wutdngton) TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
JESSE'S (Edward) SCENES AND OOOUFATIONS OF 

COUNTRY LIFE ; vith RecDlleciiDu oT Nuunl Hiiiory, 
LAMB'S E5SAT3 OF £LIA. Both Series Complete in One Vol. 
LEIQH HUKT'S ESSAYS : A Tale for a Chiinnej Comer, and 

other Piece). Wilh FoRnil, ind Iprnductioa by Edhuhd Olltid. 
MALLORTS(SirThomaB)MORT D'ARTHTJR: The Stories of 

Kine Arthur uid of the Kniihli of Ihe Kotmd Table. Editeil W B. M. Rahkihs. 
PASOAL'S PROTINCIAL LETTERS. A New Traiuktion, with 

Historical InUaduciion aod FfDlei, byT. M'Crii,D.D., LI.D. 
POPE'S COMPLETE FOETIOAL WORKS. Kepnaled from the 

Oticinal Editiona. 
ST. PIERRE'S PAUL AND TTRQINIA AlTD THE INDIAN 

COT TAGE. Edited, wilh Life, by the Re», E. Ct*iiKii. 
SHELLEY'S EARLY POEMS, AND QUEEN MAB, with Essaj 

SHELLEY'S LATER POEMS ; Loon and Cythoa, &c 
SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, the BHELLZT 

PAPERS, ftc 
SHELLEY'S PROSE WORKS, including A RcTutation of Deism, 

ZaatiDEzi. 5l. Irryne, &c. 

WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORHE. Edited, 
wilh addilioDi, by Thohas Biowh. P.L.5. 



OOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. An Encrclopxdia of 
QueutiDiu froDi Wrilen of all Times and all Counnin. Selected ondSdiled by 
Thiodoiib TAYtoi. CiowdBvo, cloIbEil>.»<<ltiltedccl,7''«>'■ 
OOSPELS (Tha Holy). Illustrated with upwards oF 300 Wood 
EngnvingL anvr the best Muten, and every pace lurraunded I7 onvuncntal 
Borden. HaiulioinelrpTiiiiediinipeiuL^lD, doth, full gili(Giolier style}, i<u.&f. 

ORAMMONT (Oount) MEMOIRS OF. By Anthony Hamil- 
ton. A New EdilioD. in One Vol., Bvo, wilh ■ Biographical Sketch of Couol 
Hamilton, numenjuft Historical and lUubtrative Notes, and £4 Copperplate For- 
tnuliby EnwADDScRivBH. [ti prtfaratoH. 

QREENWOOD'S LOW -LIFE DEEPS. An Account of the 
StraDge Fish to be found there includint the story of " The Maa aad Doe 
FlKbt?' Bi originally publiihed in Tht Daily TiUrrafi, with much uddilioiial 

^ - ■' ■ Tally-Maar' ''A Fallea Star." "The 

101 in tmt by ALnUD Corcahih. Oowq 
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aiUBENWOOD'8 WIIJ>8 OF LONDON ; Descriptive Sketdics 
from Personal Obserradons and Experience of Remarkable Scenes, People, and 
Places in London. ByjAMVs GRRaNwooD, the "Lambeth CaauaL" with is 
Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concankn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^k, ^i. 6d, 
"Mr. ^ames Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of * one whoK 
delight It is to do his humble endearour towards exposing: and extirpating social 
abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society/ ** — Satmniajr Revirm, 

QKEVlLIiE^S CRYPTOOAMIO FLORA. Comprising the Prin- 
cipal Species found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Species recently 
discovered in Scotland. Six Vols., royal 8vo, with 360 beautifully Coloured PUtes, 
half-morocco, gilt, J^j js. : the Plates uncoloured, £4 i^j. 6d. 
" A truly admirable work, which may be honestiv designated as so exceHent, that 

nothing can be found to compete with it in the whole ran^e of Indigenous B^any; 

whether we consider the importance of its critical discussions, the accuracy of the 

drawings, the minuteness of the analyses, or the unusual care which is evident ia 

the puMuning department**— Loudon. 

ORIlffM.— GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by John KI'SKIN. With aa Illustrations after the inimiuble designs of 
Gsorgb Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. Square crown Svo, Ss. 6d. ; gfit 
leaves, -js. td. 

" The illustrations of this volume • • • • "re of quite sterling and admirable art, 
of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to my 
* Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembnuidt 
(in some qualities ol delineation, unrivalled even by him) To make some- 
what enlai]sed copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, and 
never putting; two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exercise in 
decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt ia 
schools." — Extract /rem /ntrodtutiom by Johh Rl'SKIN. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. With Life 

of the Author, and numerous Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5^. 

GUYOT'S EARTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Geography in its 
Relation to the Hisiorv of Mankind. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, 
PiKRCE, and Gkav. With la Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4^. 6d. 

"PT ALL'S (Mrs. S. C.) SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER 

** With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Danikl Maclisk, Sir 
John Gilbert, W. Hakvby, and G. Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. td, 
"The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 

Sketches in * Our Village,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 

bright. ' ' — Blackwood 's Ma^aMtnt. 

HALL MARES (BOOK OP) ; or, Manual of Reference for the 
Goldsmith and Silversmith. By Alfrbd Lutschaunic. Crown 8vo, with 46 
Plates of the Hall-marks of the different Assay Towns of the Kingdom. 7^. td. 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN ; A Natural History of Enj^lish Moths and 
Butterflies, and the Plants on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, with 
Additions, by J. O. Wbstwood. With about 400 exquisitely Coloured Figures of 
Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars, &c., and the Plants on which they feed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £^ ly. td. 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS ; including the Collections of RoDD 
and Grainger, Richardson, Caulpielu, &c. All printed from the Onginal 
Plates. Two Vols., large 4to. [,iH preparation. 
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HEEREN'S HidTOBIOAIi WORKS. Translated from the 
German by Gsorgb Baucropt, and various Oxford Scholars. Six Vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^\ \ts, ; or, separately, 6s. per rolume. 

•»• TAe Contents of the Volumes are as follows : — Vols, x and a. Historical 
Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Nations 
«f Asia ; 3. Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient 
Nations ofAfrica, including the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians ; 4. His- 
tory of the Political System of Europe and its Colonies ; 5. History of Ancient 
Greece, with Historical Treatises; 6. A Manual of Ancient History, with q;>ecial 
reference to the Constitutions, Commerce, and Colonies of the States of Antiquity. 

" Prof. Heeren's Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank among those 
with which modem Germany has enriched European literztviTe"—^Marterfy Review. 

**We look upon Heeren as having breathed a new life into the dry bones of 
Ancient History. In countries, the history of which has been too imperfectly 
known to afford lessons of political wisdom, he has taught us still more interesting 
lessons— on the social relations of men, and the intercourse of nations in the earlier 
ages of the world. His work is as learned as a professed commentary on the 
ancient historians and geographers, and as entertaining as a modem book of 
travels." — Edinburgh Review. 

THE ORIGINAL HOGARTH, 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by Himself. 153 fine Platest 

with elaborate Letterpress Descriptions by John Nicaoi.s. Atlas folio, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £j los. 

** I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman who, bein|[ asked which book he 
esteemed most in his library, answered ' Shakespeare ' ; bemg asked which he es- 
teemed next best, answered Hogarth."* — Charles Lamb. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. With Life and Anecdotal Descriptions 
of the jPictures, by John Ireland and John Nichols. x6o Engravings, re- 
duced in exact fac^mile of the Originals. The whole in Three Series, 8vo, doth, 
gilt, 32J. 6d. ; or, separately, -js. Samper volume. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by T. Cook. 84 Plates, atlas 
folio, half-morocco, ^^5. 

HOGARTH MORALIZED : A Complete Edition of all the most 
capital and admired Works of Wiluam Hogarth, accompanied by concise 
and comprehensive Explanations of their Moral Tendency, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Trusler ; to which are added, an Introductory Essay, and many Original and 
Selected Notes, by John Major. With 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. DemySvo, hf.-Koxburghe, its. 6d. 

HOGARTH'S FIVE DAYS' FROLIC ; or, Peregrinations by 
Land and Water. Illustrated by Tinted Drawings, made by Hogarth and 
Scott during the Journey. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt, lor. 6</. 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY 

THE EIGHTH. A Series of 84 exquisitely beautiful Tinted Plates, engraved 
by Bartolozzi, Cooper, and others, and pnnted on Tinted Paper^ in imitation 
of the Original Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor. With Historical 
Letterpress by Edmund Lodge, 5lorroy King of Arms. Imperial 4to,. half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £^ 15/. 6d. 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY VOL 
Chamberlaine's Imiutions of the Original Drawings, mostly engraved by 
Bartolozzi. 9a splendid Portraits (including 8 additional Plates), elaborately 
tinted in Colours, with Descriptive and Biogra{>hical Notes, by Edmund Lodge, 
Norroy King of Arms. Atlas fol., half-morocco, gilt edges, £10. — ^The same. Proof 
Impressions, uncoloured, half-Roxburghe, ;C^8- 

HONE'S SCRAP-BOOKS : The Miscellaneous. Collections of 
William Hone, Author of " The Table-Book," " Every-Day Book," and "Year- 
Book : *' being a Supplementary Volume to those works. Now nrst published. 
With Notes, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. 
Crown 8vo. \^In preparation. 
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HOOD'S (Tom) FROM NOWHSRB TO THE KOBTH 
POLE : A Noah's Arkaeolo^ical Narrative. By Tom Hood. With as lUostn- 
tions by W. Brunton and £. C. Barnes. Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and 
•peciaily-designed binding, gilt edges, 6«. 

' •* Poor Tom Hood I It is very sad to turn otct the droU pages of * Fmn Nowfaae 
to the North Pole,* and to think that he will nerer make the young peopl^ fer 
whom, like his famous father, he ever had such a kind, sympathetic heart, Uo^ or 
cry any more. Thi« is a birthday story, and no part of it is better than the first 
ctiapter, concerning birthdays in general, and Frank|s birthday in particular. Tke 
amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes which chiklrcn 
love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full justice to the writer's 
meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious oo-<^ieration of author and artkt 
could not be desired." — Times. 

HOOD'S (Tom) HUMOROUS WORKS. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by his Sister, Mrs. Brodbrip. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portnit, 
and numerous Illustrations, 6f. [/» tke pms, 

HOOKER'S (Sir William) SXOTIO FLORA. Containing Figures 

and Descriptions of Rare or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants. With Remarks 
upon their Genenc and Specific Characters, Natural Orders, Culture, &c. Con- 
tidning 833 large and beautifully Coloured Plates. Three Vols., imperial 8vs, 
cloth extra, gilt, £,t 6x. 

HOOKER AND GRBVILLE*S ICONES FILICUM; or, 

Fig^ures and Descriptions of Ferns, many of which have been altogether un- 
noticed by Botanisu, or have been incorrectly fibred. With 340 beautifully 
Coloured Plates. Two Vols., folio, half-morocco, gilt, ;^ia zax. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OP THE ANCIENTS. lUustrated in 

upwards of -tso Outline Engravings, containing Representations of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. A New Edition. Two Vols., royal 8vo, 
with Coloured Frontispiece, cloth extra, /^a 5/. 

HORNE.— ORION. An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard 

Hengist Horne. With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^s. 

" Orion will be adnriitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, if not 
the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and cooTcntional, 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme." — Edgak Allan Poe. 

HUGO'S (Victor) LES MISfiRABLES. Complete in Three 
Parts.— Part I. FANTINE. Illustrated boards, 2*.— Part II. COSETTE 
AND MARIUS. Illustrated boards, 2*.— Part III. ST. DENIS AND JEAN 
VALJEAN. Illustrated boards, ax. td, 

*' Its merits do not merelv consist in the conception of it as a whole ; it abounds, 
page after page, with details of unequalled beauty."— ^Mar/rnff Review, 

HUGO'S (Victor) BY THE KINO'S COMMAND. Complete 
English Translation of " L'Homme qui Rit" Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9S.6J. 
*'Thc book is great and heroic, fender and strong, full from end to end of divine 
and p.issionnte love, of holy and ardent pity for men that suffer wrong at the hands 
of men ; full, not less, of lyric loveliness and lyric force, and I for one am content 
to be simply glad and grateful ; content in that simplicity of spirit to accept it as 
one more benefit at the hands of the supreme singer now living among us tne beau- 
tiful and lofty life of one loving the race of men he serves, and of them in all time to 
be beloved." — Swinburne. 

HUME AND SMOLLETT'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. With 

a Memoir of Hume by himself, Chronological Tabic of Contents, and Genera) 
Index. Imperial 8vo, with Portraits of the Authors, cloth extra, 15*. 

HUNT'S (Robert) DROLL STORIES OP OLD CORNWALL; 
or, Popular Romances of the West of Enguind. With Illustrations by 
Gborcb Cruikshank. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d, 
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TTALIAN SOHOOL OF DESIGN (The) : 01 beautiful Plates, 

*^ chielljr Engraved by Bartolozzi, after Paintings in the Royal Collection by 
MiCHABL Ancei.o, DoMBNiCHiNO, Annibalb Caracci, and others. Imperial 
4to« half-morocco, gilt edges, ^1 12s. 6d. 

TARDINB'S (Sir Wm. ) NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 42 vol*. 
^ Fcap. 8vo, illustrated bv over zaoo Coloured Plates, with nnmerouft Portrsuts 
and Memoirs of eminent Naturalists, half (imitation) calf, full gilt» top edges gilt, 
£g gs. ; or, separately, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. per Vol., as follows: — 

Vols, z to ^. British Birds ; 5. Sun Birds : 6 and 7. Humming Birds ; 8. Game 
Birds; 9. Pigeons; xo. Parrots: ix and xa. Birds of West Africa; 13. Fly 
Catchers ; 14. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. ; 15. Animals — Introduction ; x6. Lions 
and Tigers; 17. British Quadrupeds; 18 and 19. Dogs :^ so. Horses; ax and aa. 
Ruminating Animals ; 33. Elephants, &c. ; 34. Marsupialia ; 35. Seals, &c. :^ a6. 
Whales, &c. ; a7. Monkeys ; a8. Insects — Introduction : 39. British Butterflies ; 
30. British Moths, &c.; 31. Foreign Butterflies; 3a. Foreign Moths; 33. Beetles: 
34i Bees ; 35. Fishes — Introduction, and Foreign Fishes ; 36 and 37. British 
Fishes ; 38. Perch. &c. ; 39 and 40. Fishes of Guiana ; 41. Smith's Natural History 
«f Man : 4a. Gould's Humming Birds. 

JENNINGS' (Hargrave) ONE OP THE THIRTY. With 
numerous curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xos. 6d, 

JENNINGS' (Hargrave) THE ROSICRUCIANS : Their 
Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent Wor- 
shinpcrs, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments and Talismans 
of Primeval Philosophers. Crown 8vo, with 300 Illustrations, lof. 6d. 

JBRROLD'S (Blanchard) CENT. PER CENT. A Story Written 
on a Bill Stamp. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

JERROLD'S (Douglas) THE BARBER'S CHAIR, AND THE 
HEDGEHOG LETTERS. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Son, Bijvnchard 
Jkkrold. Crown 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

** Better fitted than any other of his productions to give an idea of Douglas 
Jerrold's amazing wit ; the ' Barber's Chair ' may be presumed to give as near an 
approach as is possible in print to the wit of Jerrold's conversation." — Examiner. 

JERROLD'S (Douglas) BROWNRIGG PAPERS, AND MINOR 
STORIES. Edited byhis Son, Blanchard Jsrrold. PostSvo, illust. bds, ar. 

' JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from 
the Author's Last and most Complete Edition, with all the Examples in full; to 
which are prefixed a History of the Language and a Grammar of the English 
Tongue. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, isr. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) WORKS. With Life, by Murphy. 

Two thick Vols., 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 15*. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OP ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 
PIRATES, AND ROBBERS. With Additions by Whitehead. Fcap. 8vo, 
x6 Plates, cloth extra, gilt, 5X. 

JOSEPHXTS (The Works of). Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both the ** Antiquities of the Jews," .-ind the "Wars of the Jews." Two 
Vols., 8vo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14^. 

yiNGSLEY^S (Henry) New Novel, NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 

"*^ In Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, price 21*., at all Libraries. 

KNIGHT'S (H. GaUy) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITE0TX7RE 
OF ITALY, from the time of Constantine to the Fifteenth Century, with Intro- 
duction and descriptive Text. Complete in Two Series ; the First, to the end of 

' the Eleventh Century ; the Second, from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century ; 
containing 8z beautiful Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of them 

. Illuminated in gold and colours. Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, price ;C3 ^V- ^* 
each Series. 
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T^AMB'S (Charles) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Vene, 

^^ reprinted from the Original Editions, with many pieces now first indaded ia 
an^ Edition, and Notes and Introduction by R. H. SMKrHBKD. With Two Por- 
traits and facsimile of a p.->ge of the " Essay on Roast Pig.*' Crown 8vo, doili 
extra, f(ilt, jx. 6d. 

** A complete edition of Lamb's writings, iu prose ar.d rerse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains to brmg 
together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a number of 
pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original appearance ia 
various old periodicals." — Saturday Review. 

LAMB (Mary and Charles) : THEIR POEMS, LETTERS* and 

REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. With 
Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous lliusirations. Crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, loj. td, \ Large Paper copies, aif. 

" Must be consulted by all future biographers of the Lambs.**— ^«>7f News. 
" Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his tAsXtx.** --Standard, 

ZJLKDSEER'S (Sir Edwin) ETCHINGS OF OARKIYOROUS 

ANIMALS. Comprising 38 subjects, chiefly Early Works, etched by his Brother 
THOXtASor his Father, with Letterpress Descriptions. Koy. 4to, cloth extra, 15*. 

LEE (G^neralRo):ertE.) : HIS LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. B7 

his Nephew, Edward Lbk Childb. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jeens, and 

a Map. Post 8vo, qj. 

"A valuable and well-uritten contribution to the history of the civil war in the 
United States."— .VA/wrfl'rtj' A'/rv^w. 

.** As a clear and con.pcnciic us survey of a life cf the true hemic t>-pc, Mr. Childe*s 
volume may wc'l be ct mmmdcd to the English reader."— (/r/7/A/V. 

"Though the Ameiiciii War came 10 a clo5C now a'niost exactly ten^carsago, and 
though the memory oi the dcings of niany of the men who took part in that disas> 
trous struggle is almost k>st, there rcmain.s one mtmory the brilliancy of which is 
still unclouded. Ccneral Kclcrt Lee, the man upon whom for so many months the 
whole of the Conftdciaie l.oi e& sctmcti to hang, won for himself the admiration, not 
only of those who could ai'juctiate military genius, but of those who could under- 
stand high honour and that honesty which gives the best charm to manhood. ' The 
Life of Oeneral Lee,' by Mr. Lee Childe, is a work that deserves the most careful 
attention. Not only dues it bring in connection with the early life and training of 
Robert Lee some things which will help to a better understanding of what his 
character in manhood wa<:, but it giNcs, in the fullest and best forms, accounts of the 

military operations which he conducted Mr. Childe has given us a most 

valuable book : not the least valuable part of it l>cing the introductory chapter, in 
which the causes that led to the American Civil War arc stated with a fairness and 
clearness that ue ha\c not met with before." — ScotsntaH. 

LEMPRIEBE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature 

Edition. Containing a Full Account of all Proper Names mentioned in Ancient 
Authors, and much Infonnation respecting the Usages and Habits of the Greeks 
and Romans, corrected to the present state of knowledge. i8mo, embossed 
roan, sx. 

LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the whole of Cri'IKshank's vbky 
Droll Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
ft, 6d, 

LINTON'S (Mrs. E. Lynn) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, CHRIS- 
TIAN AND COM MUNI. ST. Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. SmaU 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. td. 

" In a short and vigorous preface, Mrs. Linton defends her notion of the logical 
outcome of Christianity as embodied in this attempt to conceive how Christ would 
have acted, with whom He would have fraternised, and wh« would have declined to 
receive Him, had He appeared in the present generation." — Examiner, 
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" Pcrhapl Ihc ablesi noveJ publilhed in Londan this ycu (1874) . . . Wc know of 

prDixiKi 10 Dora ... We actvite our readers la leDd la ihe tibncy far the ttory. 
— AtlututHm. 

"This novel ii dlitinfuished by quali lis which tntille it to 1 place apart Irom the 
ordiiuTy fiction of tike day ^ . . . display) genuine humour^ as well u keen 
■ocial abservatioD. . , - . Enough graphic pojlraiture and witty abserralion to 
fuiDith materiaJi for halfa doitn novels of Ihe o<dinary kiiid."— i'a/xr^sr Rnim. 
LONDON. ^WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILI.TJSTHATA ; or. 

Graphic and Hislot^cal llluilraliont or Ihe m«I lutcoling and Curioiii Aichi- 

mOilly dcurayed). Two Vols., imperial 4I0. containing 107 Coppeiplale En- 

cravingi, with histoiical aod dcicTiptivc Lctterpreu, half-bouird moroccoi top 

«lg«Bili. LiiM. 

•.• An nammtlion of a fm of Ik, Plat,, aili gJT, am, id,, 0/ Ih, Kof, ,J 
fiiffCimt.-— SLBanholiiinew'iChucch.CUnateK.aacrPriory.iBijgji Sl.Miehael'a. 
Coinhill.iniaii: St. Pull's Cathedral and Cross, in 1616 and iSi6; St. John's (^ 
Jerusalem, deikenwell, i«6i>; Bunyan'i Meedng House, In ifiS; ; Guildhall in 

K1 ; Cheapude and il:^ Cross, in 1J47. ijGs. and ^6^\ : Comhill, is IJ99 : Merchant 

Bear Garden, in 1614 and 1647 : Dniry Lane, in T701 and 1814 : Covent Garden, in 
IZSa. 1J94. '"d iSo^ ; Whitehall, in 1638 and 1697 : York House, with Inigo Jones's 
Waler Gale, circa i6ifi ; Somerset Houie, previoui 10 its alteration by Inigo Jones. 
- - Monugu House (now ibe Britbh Muieurn) 
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LONaPBIXOW'S PROSE WORKS, Complete. With Portrait 

and Illustrations by Valintihe Biohlev. Soo pages, crown Ivo, cloth gilt, 

•.• Thi, is bj far Ih, mnl «:mfl,l, bUHch rsvr iinn/ in Iki, cmtlry. 

"Oiilrt'Mn-" caolaiii Hm addUiaial chafuri.rtitCTtd frsm llu fini tdilint 
vlMli " Tht PM, and Potlry cf Einf,^ and Ik, Kill* cMalitn ef Sktlehtl 
nliH,ii " DriftaKBd," art mmifir,! iaircducai I, It, EntliMk/nUic. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WQSES. With numerous fine 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth eitra, giti, yi. 6d. [/h Ik, /mi. 

LOST BSAUTIBS OF TKB ENGLISH LANaXTAQE. An 

K" peal to Aulhors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers. By Ck*iiles 
ICKAV, LL.D. Crown Svo. cloth c:tir3, 61. IW. 

LOTOS LEAVES: Original Stories, Essays, and Poems, by WiLKIE 
Collins, Maie Twain, Whitelaw Reid, John Kav, Noah Bnooxs, Johk 
BsouGHAH, P. V. Nabbv. Isaac Brohlev, and oiben. ProfuMly lllusiraled by 

AtrnBD PtBDKBICKS. ARTHLrit LuHLEV, ioHH La FaIGI, GILBERT BUEI.IHC, 

George White, and others. Crown 410, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt and 

gill edges, air. 

'*A very comely and pleaj^nt volume, produced by general contribution o( a 
literary club in Now York, which has some Icindly relations with a >iniilar Colerie in 
London. A livr, d, Iki,. ^.lendidly iUusiraied.''— />a./^ T,Ugnipk. 

MAOLISE'S OALLERT OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. (The FAMOUS Fmse-Portbaits.) Wiih Notes by ibe 
lale William Maginn, LUD. Ediied, with copious Additional Notes, by Wil- 
liam Bates, B,A. The volume contains Bj Char act eristic PoaTHAlT*. now 
first imied in a complete fimn. Demy 410, clolh gilt and gilt edges, 3ir. 6d. 

"DcsoKi a place on every drawing-mom table, and may act unfitly be maond 
frOB the drawiiwroom to the "^xt-ri^'S/Klaltr. 
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MAOQTTOID'S THE EVIL SYB, and other Stories. NTx^ 
8 Illustrations by Thomas and Pskcy Macquoid. Crown 8vo, cfoth eztn, 
price 6r. [/« tJu prwu, 

MADRE NATURA Yertus THE MOLOCH OF FASHIOK. 

By LuKB LtMNBR. With 33 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth EDinoif, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, ax. 6«^. 
** Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and anKlitaon are 
brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it." — LmmctU 

HLKQlSiK CHARTA. An exact Facsimile of the Original Docn- 
ment in the British Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
a feet wide, wirK the Amu and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold and 
Colours. fSrice 5f. 

A full Translation, with Notes, printed on a large sheet, price tdi 

MANTELL'S PICTORTATi ATLAS OF FOSSIL REMAINS. 
With Additions and Descriptions. 4to, 74 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, \u. 6d, 

A UTHOR'S CORRECTED EDITION, 

MARK TWAIN'S CHOIOE WORKS. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous IBustradoos. 
700 pages, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. &/. 

MARK TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP on the CONTINENT 
of EUROPE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

MARRYAT'S (Florence) New Novel, OPEN! SESAME! in 

Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31X. 6</. At all Libraries and at the Booksellers'. 
" A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree than, 
perhaps, any of iis author's former works. ... A very excellent story. "—Graf hie, 

MARSTON'S (Dr. Westland) DRAMATIO and POETICAL 

WORKS. Collected Library Edition, in Two Vols., crown Svo. \_Im tJu fress. 

MARSTON'S (PhUip Bourke) SONG TIDE, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8^. 

'* This is a first work of extraordinary performance and of still more extraordinary 
promise. The youngest school of Enghsh poetry has received an important accet- 
sion to its ranks in Philip Bourke l>itiX%ion.'*— Examiner. 

MARSTON'S (P. B.) ALL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 8 J. 

" Many of these poems are leavened with the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language. A tender melanciioly. as well as 
a penetrating pathos, gives character to much of their sentiment, and lends it ao 
irresistible interest to all who can fccL" — Standard. 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Three Vols., Svo, with numerous highly finished Line and Wood Engravings by 
Eminent Artists. Cloth extra, gilt, £1 7^. 

MATHEWS LONDON CHARACTERS: Illustrations of the 
Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life. By Henry Mayhbw, 
Author of " London labour and the London Poor," and other Writers. With 
nearly 100 graphic Illustrations by W. S. Gilbert and others. Cr.Svo, cl. extras 6x. 

"Well fulfils the promise of its title. • . The book is an eminently interestiag 
one, and will probably attract many readers." — Court Circular. 

MEYRIOK'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR. 154 highly finished Etchings of the Collection at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, engraved by Jossph Skklton, with HistoriaU 
and Critical Disquisitions by Sir S. R. Mevrick. Two Vols., imperial 4to, with 
Portrait, half*roorocco extra, gilt edges, £^ 14X. 6d. 
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MEYRICE'S PAINTED HiLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR : A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed 
in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 
Charles II. ; with a Glossary, by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. New and greatly improved 
Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance^f Albert Way 
and others. Illustrated by more than xoo Plates, splendidly Illuminated in gold 
and silver ; also an additional Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Three 
Vols., imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, j^io zor. 

"While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to excite 
curiosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extracts from the rare 
MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the author's anti- 
4|uarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in idleness, 
to peruse it with care. No previous work can be compared, in point of extent, 
arrangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question, xst. It for the first 
time supplies to our schools of art. correct and ascertained data for costume, in its 
noblest and most important branch — historical painting, and. It affords a simple, 
clear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our great 
dramatic poets — ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome — ajpunst which 
commentators and scholiasts have been trying their wits for centuries. 3rd. It 
throws a flood of light upon the manners, usages, and sports of our ancestors, from 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charles the Second. And lastly, 
it at once removes a vast number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which one 
•ompiler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in transmitting through 
the lapse of four or five hundred years. 

** It is not often the fortune of a painful student of antiquity to conduct his readers 
through so splendid a succession of scenes and events as those to which Dr. Meyrick 
here successively introduces us. But he does it with all the ease and gracefulness 
of an accomplished ciceront. We see the haughty nobles and the impetuous knights 
— we^ are present at their arming — assist them to their shields— enter the well- 
appointed hsts with them— and partake the hopes and fears, the perils, honours, and 
successes of the manly tournaments. Then we are presented to the glorious damsels, 
all superb and lovely, in * velours and clothe of golde and dayntie devyces, bothe in 
pearls and emerawds, sawphires and dymondes, — and the banquet, with the serving 
men and bucklers, servitors and trenchers — kings and queens — ^pageants, &c. &c. 
We feel as if the age of chivalry had returned in all its ffjiory** ^Edinburgh Review. 

MILLINaEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; 
comprising Painted Greek Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, and other Remains 
of Grecian Art. 6a beautiful Engravings, mostly Coloured, with Letterpress 
Descriptions. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, £^ X4X. td. 

MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS, Prose and Poetical. With an 
Introductory Essay by Robsrt Fletcher. Imp. 8vo, with Portraits, cl. extra, xsf. 

" It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton should, in our time, be so 
little read. As compositions, they deserve the attention of every man who wishes to 
become acquainted with the full power of the English language. They abound 
with passages compared with which the finest declamations m Burke sink into 
insignificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The style is stiff with 
gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the earlier books ofthe ' Paradise Lost| has the 
great poet ever risen higher than in those parts of his controversial works in which 
his feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. 
It is, to borrow his own majestic language, * a sevenfold diorus of hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies.' " — Macaui.ay. 

MITPORD'S (Mary RusseU) COUNTRY STORIES. With 
5 Steel-plate Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, y. 6d. 

MONTAGU'S (Lady Mary WorUey) LETTERS AND WORKS. 

Edited by Lord Wkarncliffb. With important Additions and Corrections, 
derived from the Original Manuscripts, and a New Memoir. Two Vols., 8to, 
with fine Steel Portraits, cloth extra, i&r. 

*' I have heard Dr. Johnson say that he never read but one book through from 
choice in his whole life, and that book was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's 
Letters."— BoswBLL. 
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MONX7MSNTAL INSCRIPTIONS OF THE WEST INDIES, 
from the Earliest Date, with Genealogical and Historical Annotations, &c^ frooi 
Original. Local, and other Sources. Illustrative of the Histories and Genealo- 
ffies of the Seventeenth Century, the Calendars of State Papers, Peerage, and 
Baronetages. With Engravings of the Arms of the Prindftal Famttics. Chiefly 
collected on the spot by Capt. J. H. Lawkkncb-Archbk. Demy 4to^ hall- 
Roxburghe, gilt top, 4M. 

"The coats of armsj wherever they exist, are given both in trick and blazon, and 
the mechanical execution of the work is entitled to unqualified praise. The volume 
is indeed a sumptuous one, and must necessarily find a place in the library c^ every 
antiquary It is not probable that more than once in fifty years an anti- 
quary with the enthusiasm and perseverance of Captain Lawrence* Archer will make 
bis appearance in those regions. — Colonel Chbstbr, in Tk* Academy, 

MOSES' ANTIQUE VASES, Candelabra, Lamps, Tripods, Paterae, 
Taxzas, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepulchral Chambers, Cinerary Urns. Sarcopha|nt 
Cippi, and other Ornaments. 170 Plates, several of which are coloured ; vnth 
historical and descriptive Letterpress by Tuos. Horn, F.A.S. Small 410, cloth 
extra, xSf. 

irOSES OF MAYEAIR : Vers de Societe of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Including Selections from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburnb, Rossxm, 
JsAN Ingrlow, Lockrr, Incoldsby, Hood, Lytton. CS-C, Landor, Austin 
DoBSON, Hknry Leigh^ &C. &c. Edited by H. Cholmondsley-Pennbll. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, ^t, 6d. 

^APOLEON III., THE MAN OF HIS TIME. From Carica- 

*'*^ tures. Part I. The Story of the Life of Napoleon III., as told by J. M. 

'Haswrll. Part II. The Same Story, as told by the Popular Caricatures 

of the past Thirty-five Years. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece and over 

100 Caricatures, js. td. 

NATIONAL GALLERY (The). A Selection from its Pictures, 
ByCLAUDR, Rembrandt, CuYP, Sir David Wilkib,Correcgio, Gainsborough, 
Canaletti, Vandyck. Paul Veronese, Caracci, Rubens, N. and G. Pous- 
siN, and other great Masters. Engraved by George Doo, John Burnett, 
Wm. FiNDSN, John and Henry Ls Krux, John Pys, Walter Bromley, and 
others. With descriptive Text. Columbier 410, cl. extra, full gilt and j^ilt edges, 42^ . 

NICHOLSON'S FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITECTURE (The 
Student's Instructor for Drawing and Working the). Demy 8vo, with 41 Plates, 
cloth extra, 5X. 

OLD BOOKS^FACSIMILE REPRINTS, 
ARMY LISTS OF THE ROUNDHEADS AND CAVALIERS 
IN THE CIVIL WAR, 1642. Second Edition, Corrected and considerably 
Enlarged. Edited, with Notes and full Index, by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 
4to, half- Roxburghe, ^s. 6d. 

D'URFET'S (** Tom") WIT AND MIRTH ; or. Pills to Purge 

Melancholy. Being a Collection of the best Merry Ballads and Song^s, Old 
and New. Fitted to all Humours, having each their proper Tune for either 
Voice or Instrument ; most of the Songs being new set London : Printed by 
W. Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespeare s Head, over against Catherine 
Street in the Strand, 1719. An exact reprint. In Six Vols., large fcap. 8vo, 
printed on antique laid paper, antique boards, £-i y. 

EARLY NEWS SHEET.— The 'Russian Invasion of Poland in 
1,563. (Memorabilis et perinde stupenda de crudeli Moscovitarum Expedi- 
tione Narratio, e Gennanico in Latinum coitversa.) An exact Facsimile of a 
Contemporary Account, with Introduction, Historical Notes, and full Translation. 
Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper, half- Roxburghe, ^s. td, 

HOOQ'S JACOBITE RELICS OF SCOTLAND : The Songs, 
Airs, and Legends of the Adherents to the House of Stuart. Collected and Illus- 
trated by James Hogg. Two Vols., demy 8vo. Original Edition. Qoth extra,a8f. 
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OLD BOOKS— continued, 

SNGLISH ROGUS (The), described in the Life of Mertton 
Latkoon, and other Extravagants, comprehending the most Eminent Cheats 
of both Sexes. By Richard Head and Francis Kirkman. A Facsimile 
Reprint of the rare Original Edition (1665-1672), with Frontispiece, Facsimiles 
of the Z3 Copperplates, and Portraits of the Authors. In Four Vols., large fcap. 
8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, ^6r. , 

IRELAND FORGERIES. — Confessions of William Henry 

Ireland. Containing the Particulars of his Fabrication of the Shakespeare 
Manuscripts : together with Anecdotes and Opinions (hitherto unpublished) of 
mainr Distinguished Persons in the Literary, Political, and Theatrical World. 
A Facsimile Reprint from the Original Edition, with several additional Fac- 
similes. Fcap. 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 
lor. td. ; a few Large Paper copies, at ais. 

JOE MILLER'S JESTS : The politest Repartees, most elegant 

Bons>mots, and most plexsing short Stories in the English Language. London : 
printed by T. Read. 1739. A Facsimile of the Original Edition. 8vo, half- 
morocco, gs. 6d. 

LITTLE LONDON DIRECTORY OP 1677. The Oldest Printed 
List of the Merchants and Bankers of Ix>ndon. Reprinted from the Rare Original, 
with an Introduction by John Camdbn Hottbn. z6mo, binding after the 
original, 6f. 6d. 

MUSARtTM DELIOIiE ; or, The Muses' Recreation, 1656 ; Wit 
Restored, 1658 ; and Wit's Recreations, 1640. The whole compared with the 
Originals. With all the Wood Engravings, Plates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New 
Edition, in Two Vols., large fcap. Svo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in 
antique boards, ais. 

MYSTERY OP THE GOOD OLD CAUSE. Sarcastic Notices 
of those Members of the Long Parliament that held Places, both Civil and 
Military, contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance of April 3, 1645 : with the Sums 
of Money and I^ndsthey divided among themselves. Sm. 410, half-morocco, •js.6d. 

RUMP (The) ; or, An Exact Collection of the Choicest Poems and 

SoNCS relating to the late Times, and continued by the most eminent Wits : from 
Anno i6^Q to 1661. A Facsimile Reprint of the rare Original Edition (London, 
T66a), with Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. In Two Vols., large fcap. 
Svo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 17X. 6d, 



OLD DRAMATISTS, 

BEN JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Complete in Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, 6r. each. 

CHAPMAN'S (George) COMPLETE WORKS. Now first 
Collected. In Three Volumes, crown Svo, cloth extra, with two Frontispieces, price 
x&r. ; or, separately, 6f. per vol. Vol. I. conuins the Plays complete, including 
the doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Translations, with an Inu-oduc- 
tory Essay by Algernon Charles Swinburne; Vol. III. the Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by. Col. Cunningham. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
gilt, with Portrait, price 6x. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. From the Text of Wm. Gtfford. 

With the addition of the Tragedy of " Believe as You List." Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. Crown Svo^ cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, price dr. 

iLD SHEKARRY'S FOREST AND FIELD : Life and Adven- 
ture in Wild Africa. With 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 6f . 
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OLD SHEKARRY*S WRINKLES ; or, Hints to Sportsmen and 
Trarellers upon Dress, Equipment, Armament, and Camp Life. A New Kditioe, 
with Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth ex^ gilt, 6f. 

'* The book is most comprehenshre in tu character, nothing neceatary to die pan- 
phemalia of the travelling sportsman being omitted, while the hints are giren in 
that plain, unvarnished Unguage which can be easily undentood. There are 
numerous illustrations, and tne book has been exoeUentlj bnra^it oat by the pub- 
lishers. *'—Sporttman, 

OBiaiNAL LISTS OF PERSONS OF QUALITY; Eniignuits; 
Religious Exiles; Political Rebels; Serving Men SoM for a Term of Years; 
Apprentices ; ChUdren Stolen ; Maidens Pre»ed ; and others iriio went from 
Great Britain to the American Plantatjons, i6oah-zToa From MSS. in Her 
Majesty's Public Record OflSce. Edited by John Camdbk HorrmN. Grown 
4to, cloth gilt, 700 pages, -At. \ LArge Paper copies, half-morocco, 60^. 
" This volume is an English Family Record, and as such may be oommended ta 

English families, and the descendants of English families, wherever they exist.*'— 

Acadtmy, 

O'SHAUaHNESSyS (Arthur) AN EPIO OF WOMEN, and 
other Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo» cloth extra, 6r. 

O'SHAUaHNESSyS LAYS OF FRANOE. (Fonnded on the 
" Lays of Marie.") Second Edition. Crown 8to, cloth extra, zor. &/. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY'S MUSIO AND MOONLIGHT: Poems 

and Songs. Fcap. 8vo, eloth extra, yf. (id. 

** It is difficult to say which is more exquisite, the technical perfection of structure 
and melody, or the delicate pathos of thought. Mr. O'Shaughncssy will enridi our 
Kterature with some of the very best songs written in our geaentiou.''-'Academiy. 

OTTLEyS FACSIMILES OF SOARCE AND CXTRIOUS 
PRINTS, by the Early Masters of the Italian, German, and Flemish Schools. 
199 Copperplate Engravings, illustrative of the History of Engraving, from the 
Invention of the Art (the Niellos printed in Silver). Imperid 410, half-bound 
morocco, top edges gilt, £6 6s. 

OIJIDA'S NOVELS.— Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

gilt, price 5X. each. 



Folle Farine. 

Idalia. A Romance. 

Chandos. A Novel. 

Under Two Flags. 

Oecil Castlemaine's Gage. 

Trlcotrin. The Story of a Waif 
and Stray. 

PaacardL Only a Story. 



Held in Bondage ; or, Granville 
de Vigne. 

Puck. His Vicissitudes, Adrcn- 
tures, &c. 

A Dog of Flanders, and other 

Stories. 

Strathmore ; or, Wrought by 

his Own Hand. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 



DALEY'S COMPLETE WORKS. Containing the Natural 
Theolcwy, Moral and Political Philosophy, Eridences of Christianity, Horae 
Paulinx, Clergyman's Companion, &c. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 5^. 

PARES OF LONDON : Their History, from the Earliest Period 
to the PreMnt Time. By Jacob Lakwood. With numerous Illustrations, 
Coloured and Plain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. td. 

PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 

Consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Piece<« of our Eariier Poets, 

together with some few of later date, and a copious Glossary. Medium 8to, 

with Engraved Title and Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt, 51. 

" The first time I could scrape a few shillings together I bought unto myself a 
eopv of these beloved volumes {Percys Reliques) ; nor do I believe I ever read a 
book half so frequently, or with half the enthusiasm."— Sir W. Scott. 



CHATTO 6- fVINDUS, PICCADILLY. 2% 

FIiATTKER'S UANU&L OF QUALITATTTE AND QUANTI- 
TATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOWPIPE. From ihe &n Gtrrnan 
Edilioo. RoLied and inlarEn] bv Prof. Th. Ricktiii, Royal Saun Mining 
AouJtmr. Ediud by T. Hugo Cookeslit. With aumeroiu I]luni>ti«u. 
Demy 8»o, cloth eiUa, sii, 
' ' Platmu'i Maaual ' deiErvedly nl 



ject, and its anwajanct in EncJiili will be hailed by , 
ihe analyna of miDcral oni, out wbo, ' — ' 



,„_, , ,^,. _, _., Gcnoan language, 

nave uecn uuenD unaUe U aHdy it, ll ia a vork of great practical at well aa 
■dcatific ■nive.'—Slamlard. 

** By faf the DHUt complete work extant on n lubjcct of growinE practical iinpoTl- 
aacfl and of oxtrcme interut.*' — Mining Jnntal^ 
PLUTAHCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the LaHO- 

HOHHI-i. New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. In Two Vok, Syo, doth 

FOE'S (Edgar Allan) CHOICE PROSE AND FoaiTIOAIi 

WORKS. WiibBAUDELAiail'l "Euay." 750 patel, crown S>o, Portrait and 
lUuitraliou, cloth extra, }i. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ASSATEH : A Guide to Mintrs and Explorers. 
Giving directions, in the limplest Tonn, for asiayiog bullion and the baser metal* 
by the cheapei^ quickeit. anj b(ji method!. By OLivaa NoKTH. With Tahlo 
aod lUuitralire Woodcuu. Crmko gvo, yi. id. 

PRIVATH BOOK OF USEFUL ALLOTS AND UEHO- 
RANDA FOR GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. By Jakis E. COLLtK* 
C.E. Royal .6niD, jr. bd. 

PROUT, FATHER.— THE FINAL RELIQOES OF FATHER 

PROUT. Collfclfd and edited, from MSS.iupplied by the family of the Rer. 
FaAHcis Mahomv, by Di.AiiCHAaD Jumou). With Portrait and Fac- 
aimilcL {lalki/mi. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. By H. Cholmosdelev-Penneli. Pro- 
fuKly iUustrated by John Luck, H. K. Browhi, Sir Noel Patch. J. £. 

Seventh Slition. crown Gvo. cloth cilra, g'dl, price 51. 

"The book i) clever and amusing, vigorouj and healthy."— >yii'>in/>ir Rrvirm, 

PUCIN'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 

APOLOOT FOR THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. With 10 large Etching!. Small (to, doth eatni, 51. 

EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from 
Ancient Edifices in England, ais Eneravingi by Li Katix.with deictipdve 
Letteiprtu by E. J. Willjoh. Three Vols., 4ta, cloth extra, jfj ijf. id. 

FLORIATED ORNAUEMTS. 31 Plato in Gold and Coloura, 
roynl 4to, hair-msioccc, tooled back and udes./i 161. 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 Plates, by J. D. HaKDING and 
DIhen. Royal 4to, half-bound, l^ 161. 

ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLSa 30 Plates. Royal 4to, 
cloth e.tta. 181. 

SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, Trom Ancient 
Edilicei io England. 114 Outline Flalei bv Li Kiirx and othen. Withdetcrip- 
live Letlerpreu ud Glouary by E. J. Wh-lsoh. Two Vol*., 4(0. cloth utn. 
/. l6r. 

POINTED OR CHRISTIAN 
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PUNIANA ; or, Thoughts Wise and Other- Why's. A New Collec- 
tion of Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each cootaininj; 
vxw of the best Riddles, io,coo most outrageous Puns, and upwaurds of fifty 
beautifuUy-executed Drawings by the Editor, the Hon. Hugh Rowley. Price 
of each Volume, in small 410, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6s. Each Serits 
Compute in itself. 
" A witty, dfoU, and most amusing work, profusely and el^antly illustrated." — 

Standard. 

PURSUIVANT OF ARMS (The) ; or. Heraldry founded upon 
Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. By J. R. Planch^ £sq-> 
Somerset Herald. To which are added. Essays on the Badges of thb Houses 
OF Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full-page Plates, 
and about 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7/ . td, 

SlUEENS AND KINGS, AND OTHER THINQS: A Rare 
and Choice Collection of Pictures, Poetry, and strange but veriuble Histories, 
esigned and written by the Princess Hbssb-Schwarzbourg.' Imprinted in gold 
and many colours by the Brothers Dal21BL, at their Camden Press. Imperial 
4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, jfz xx. 

IDABEIiAIS' WORKS. Faithfully translated from the French, 
^^ with variorum Notes, and numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb 
DoR^ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, ^s. td. 

READE'S (Winwood) THE OUTCAST. Cr. 8vo, doth extra, $5. 

*' He relaxed his mind in his leisure hours by the creation of a new religion." — 
Standard. 

" A work of very coniiiderable power, written with great pathos and evident 
earnestness. " — A tAenetum. 

REMARKABLE TRIALS AND NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. 

From " Half-Hanged Smith," 170c, to Oxford, who shot at the Queen, 1840. By 
Lapuin L. Benson. With nearly Fifty spirited full-page Engravings by Phiz. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S REFLECTIONS A MORAL MAXIMS. 

With Introductory Essay by Saintb-Bkuve, and Explanatory Notes. Royal 
i6mo, cloth extra, is. 6d. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY ; or, A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came over from Normandy with William the Conqiieror, and Settled in this 
Country', A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Anns emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Pncc 51. 

ROLL OF CAERLAVEROCK, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 
the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
British Museum. By Thomas Wright, M. A. The Arms emblaxoned in Gold 
and Colours. In 410, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE COUNTY OF YORK IN 1604 

(A LIST OF). Transcribed from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, and Edited, 
with Notes, by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. Small 4to, cloth extra, 15X. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE 
TENTH. Edited by his Son, Thomas Roscok. Two Vols., 8vo, with Portraiu 
and numerous Plates, cloth extra, i8x. 

•,• Also, an Edition in One Vol. i6mo, cloth extra, price 31. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE' MEDICI, called ** The 

MAGNiricENT." A New and much improved Edition. Edited by his Son, 
Thomas Roscoe. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and numerous Plates, clotJi extra, 9^. 

ROSS'S (C. H.) STORY OF A HONEYMOON. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, zt. 
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HOWLANDSON {Thomas}: HIS I.IPE AND TIMES: Wiih 

ihc Hi.lory of hi. Caricaliir«. and thr K»y lo \W'' Meaning. Will, very m.- 
eilm, eiLundEillcJg". 3"-6''- ' ' ' Utfrftttalitf. 

SAINT-SIMON (MEMOIRS OP THE DUKE OP), duriiig llie 
KtiRr of Louis Ihe F<.urt«iitli and iht R.^geiKy. TrajulaltU (romiht FkbcIi 
and Ediltd by B.vlK Si. JtiHS. A N.w Edinon. U Thr« Vols., gvo, with mi- 
mcTCUI Siil-plnte lllli»mioni. [/n/n-/arar»«. 

BALA (Oeorge AuguBtna) ON GOOKEHT IN ITS HISTO- 
RICAL ASPECT, Wilhviry iiunierouiIlluiUMLoD.bylheAiriHO». Ctown 

SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 
SANSON FAMILY. Memoir* of the. compiled from Private Docu. 
menu in tUt posscuion of Ihe Family (ie«3-iS4?). by Hsnei Sanson. Tnuliied 
from ihe French, with an Inuixluciioi. by Cahii-li B*rr*ii«. T.o VoU., Svo, - 

SCHOLA ITALIOA ; or, Enrravings of the finest Pictures in Ihe 

Gallcrieial Rome. Imperial folio, »ilh 40 b»ulillll Enmavingl iTler MlCHASI. 
and olhcts, half-bound morocco eitn. f 3 111. tJ. 
SCHOPENHAUER'S THE WORLD AS WILL AND IMA- 
GINATION. Translated b^^Dc. Franc HlTriB, Author of " Richard Wagnei 

SCOTT'S COMMENTART ON THE HOLT BIBLE. With 

the Author'! Lait Ci>TT«lion!, nnd beautiful Illuitralioni uh] Maps. Three Vuli., 

"SECXET OUT" SERIES. 

Cmwn SvD, clDlh Mlia. profiuely Illuslraled, pritre 41. iJ- each. 

ART OP AMUSING. A Collection of Ciraceful Arts, Games, 

TricVi, Puiil«, and Charades. By FiANK Bmluw. 300 IltuitninDS. 
HANKY-FANEY : Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White 

Magic, Sleight ofHand. Edile' ■- "' " " '" " 



MAQIC NO MTSTEHY: T.idts with Cards, Dice, Balls. &c, 
MERRY CIRCLE (Tha) : A Book of New Intellectual Games and 



SEYMOUR'S (Robert) HUMOROUS SKETCHES. £6 Clerer 

and Amuiing Caricarjrt Etching! on Steel, *iih LeltcrprcM Commentaty by 

li^IJnofPUla. ilo>alB™,cloih'«'i™'. gill ejjcs, ill. "'"'"' ™"'" 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE FIRST POLIO. Mr. William Shake- 

sruoa's Coniediei, HiHories, and Tngediei. Published according lolhetiue 

■ 69 J. — An caact Reproduction of ttic eaCrtinclr rare Original, in ti?duad fa^^iile 
by a photograi^ic pmccH — thus cuDTing tlw stiictot accuracy ia evtry ti«tjiL 
Syo, antiigue Undiec. [/« ilufrta. 
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8HAKESPBARE.— THE LANSDOWKS EDITION. Beaiuti- 
fully printed in red and black, in small but very dear type. Pwt 8vo, with 
engraved facsimile of Daofe^HouT's Portrait, cloth extra, filt, gilt edges, t^. ; or, 
illustrated by 37 beautiful Steel PUtes, after Stothard, cloch extra, gtlt, gilt 
edges, z8«. 

SHA W 'S ILL UMmA T£D WORKS. 

ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DlSVICES OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Selected ^rom the finest existing Specimens, ^to. 48 Plates 
(•6 Coloured), C"^ ts. ; Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Coloured Plates very hif^hly 
finished and heightened with Gold, £4 4X. [Nmr Editi^m ^refmrtng. 

ANCIENT 7XTRNITX7RE, drawn from existing Authorities. With 
Descriptions by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. 4to, 74 Plates, half-morocco, £t \\s. 6d. ; or, 
with some Plates Coloured, 4to, half-morocco, ;C 3 ar. : Large Paper copies, inqwrial 
4to, all the Plates extra finished in opaque Odours, half-morocco extra, ^4 X4X. td, 

DEOORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Exhibitiiig, 
in 41 Phites and numerous beautiful Woodcuts, choice Specimens of the various 
kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal Work, Wood Carvings, Paintings on Sta^Md 
Glass, Venetian Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery, Fictile Ware, Book- 
binding, &c. ; with elegant Initial Letters to the various i>eecripcioiu. Imperial 
8vo, half-morocco extra, £x ftr. 

DOMESTIC ARCHITEOTXTRE IN ENGLAND during the 
Reign of Quekn Elizabrth, as exemplified in Mr. Palmer's House at Great 
Yarmouth. Imperial 410, 43 Plates of Architectural Ornament, and Portrait, half- 
morocco, £i i6s. ; or India Proofs, half-morocco extra, £a ftr. 

DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 9^ Plates, beautifiiUv Coloured, 
a profusion of I nitial Letters, and Examples of Cunous Ornament, witn Historiau 
Introduction and Descriptive Text. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, half^Roxburighe, 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE (DETAILS OP). With 
Defcriptive Letterpress by T. Moulk. 4to, 60 Plates, half-morocco, £t $».: Larg:e 
Paper, imperial 4to, several of the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £» x»r. 6d. 

ENOYCLOPJBDIA OF ORNAMENT. Select Examples firom the 
purest and best Specimens of all kinds and all Ajj^es. 4to, 59 PUtes, half-morocco, 
£1 IS. : Large Paper copies, imperial 4to, with all the Plates Coloured, half- 
morocco, £9 IS'. 6./. 

ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
from the Sixth to the Seventeenth Century. Selected from Missals, MSS., and 
early printed Books. 66 Plates, carefully coloured firom the Originals, with 
Descriptions by Sir F. Maddbn, Keeper of MSS^ Brit. Mus. 4to. halt-Rox- 
burghc, £% 131. 6d.; Large Paper copies, the Plates finished with opaque 
Colours and illuminated with Gold, imperial 410, half-Roxburghe, £7 7<. 

LUTON CHAPEL : A Series of 20 highlj-finished Line EngntTixigs 
of Gothic Architecture and Ornaments, mperial folio, India Proofs, kali- 
morocco, £9 Ss. 

ORNAMENTAL METAL WORE : A Series of 50 CopperpUtei, 

several Coloured. 4to, half-morocco, i&r. 



SHAW AND BRIDGENS' DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with 
Candelabra and Interior Decoration. 60 Plates, royal 4to, half-morocco^ £t ts. ; 
Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £9 8#. 

SHELLEY'S EARLY LIFE. From Original Sources. With 
Curious Incidents, Letters, and Writings, now Furst Collected. By D. F. 
MacCaxthy. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 7#. 6d. 
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SHSRIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 
Including hit DianiaiicWciiin2i.prinUdfraiDlhi: OHgiiul Edilloni, bit V/oAi 
in Prou and Poetry, Tmulalisni, Sptnhe^ lakes Pudi, Slc : wiih a Collecunn 
of Shtridiniam. Crown Svo, cloth tiui, gilt, with 10 full-pigt Tinted llluiira- 

" Whatever Shciidu hu done, hm been,>ar (nc//nc<, alwayi the ieil ot ia 
kind. He hai wHiIen the beil cDinedy (School for Scandal), the «>i/ drama (the 
Duenna), the ir-/ bia (the Critic), and the irt/ addreu (Monologue on Gauick) : 
__j ,. j_.-..___j .. L... -■-^ihefamoui Begum Speech) ever 

-- „. — „- najeable eompaM not only the 

'n play« by which Sheridan 11 bell known, bul a collection alio of his poetkai 

S'eccA whjchue leu familiarlD the public. iketchcs of unfiniihed dramas, itiectioiv 
3EII his reported wiitidsms. and extracts from his pttocipal i^eechea. To these is 

and political career ; so that witb this roliune in his hand, the student may consider 



IX tm, 7'. ^■ 



le the good things are so i 



Larwood and Hottee's plum 1. because the good things are so numerous as to defy 

the most wholeiale depredatioiL'— T*r Tmrt. 

SILY£STKE'S UNTVERSAI. PAI.£:OOKAPH7 ; or, A Collec- 
tion or Facsimiles oF the Writings of every Age. Containingupwardsof 100 tar« 
and beautifully eiiecuud Faciimilei, taken from Miuals and other MSS.. ricUy 
lUuminaieil in the finest style ol an. A New Edition, arranged under the direi^ 
tioDoT Sir P. Maddbn, Keeper of MSS., Brit. Mnt. Two V^ls., atlai folio, balf- 
uotacco, fill, £ii io>.— Alio, a Volume of HisTDiitCAi. ahd UucaiPTtva 
LcTTenMIss, Inr Chamfoli.ion FiciAEand Chakpollidk, Tun. Translated, 
with Additions, br Sir F. Maqduj. Two Vali.. royal Svo, batf-morocco. gilt. 

" This ireat work contains upwards of three hundred hirge and beiutifullv 

^Ntoi'tion ™"»'l i^'from'*i!i"™''-^iii«'.''o™ °^ '"'""' "■■ "^ 'f'"*^ 
"The great work on PalEDgraphy generaDy— one of the most mmptuous works 

of its class ever published, "_<f*aHAnV£'>K7c/B/^ia. 

SIiANO DICTIONABT (The); Etymologiial, Historical, and 
Enlarged. Cniwn e>o, doth entra, gilt, £1. 0^. 
"We are glad 10 sec the Slang Dictionary renrinled and enlarged- From a high 

scientific pcnnl of view this book is not to be despised^ Ofcourie hpnnot failla 

odd'^^ranl grotesquenei''<. In a word, it 






1 valuable matenal both lor the 

in theediiionorTB64, [tsusesasadictionarr 

" 6unp!led with no^l enacting can. and based on the b^il authoritic>."^!/d>liAln^. 

SMITH'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CtJRIOBITIES ; 

Coataioing Facsimiles of AutographR, Scenes of Remarkahtc Events, iDtensting 
Localities, Okl Hduks, Portrait^ Illuminated and Miual Omameatt, Antiquities, 



ftc 4la,w- 



>iFlau>(soi 



Crrrrdalt, Sir Chrul^iur H 
Crar, Millut, Prit 



natedX balf-morocco cictra, j£a 5«. 
.tadiMU 

Cimrfv. P 

*. Ltik,, BnnH, StnU, Htm 
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SMITH (ThomM Aiiheton), REMINISOISNGSS of the ULTE; 

or. The Pursuits of an English Country Gentlenuw. By Sir J. E. Eaxdlby 
WiLMOT, Bart. New Edition, with Portrait, and plain and coloored lUusuatioos. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extn, 71. 6^. 
SMOKER'S TEXT-BOOK. DyJ. Hamer, F.R.S.L. Exquisitel/ 
printed from " silTer-(aced ** type, cloth, very neat, gilt edges, %*. 6d, 

SOT7TH'S.(Dr. Robert) SERMON& With Biogniphiail Memoir, 
Analytical Tables, General Index. &c. Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, xis. 

SOUTHEY'S GOMMON-PLAOS BOOK. Edited by hU Son-in- 
Law, J. W. Waktbk. Second Edition. Four Vols., medium 8vo, with Portrait, 
cloth extra, £1 tot. 

SOWERBY'S MANUAL. OF CONOHOLOaY: A Complete 
Introduction to the Science. Illustrated by upwards of 650 etched ^jnires of 
Shells and numerous Woodcuts. With copious Explanations, Tables. Glossary, 
&c 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ijf. ; or, the Plates beautifully Coloured, £\ %*. 

SPECTATOR (The), with the Original Dedications, Notes, and a 
General Index. Demy 8vo, with Portrait of Addison, cloth extra, gf. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIQISS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, selected from our Cathedrals and Churches. With Historical De- 
scription and Introduction, by John Kbmpb, F.S^ A New Edition, with a 
large body of Additional Notes by John Hewitt. Imperial 4to, containing 147 
beautifully finished Etchings, all Tinted, and some Illuminated in Gold and Colours, 
half-morocco. £^ gs. ; Large Paper, half-morocco, ;£ 15 15/.^ [/x the ^u. 

** No English library should be without this unique and important publication. 

Charles Stothard is the model which every antiquariaA aitist must follow, if he 

wishes to excel. His pencil was always guided oy his mind, and we may safely 

aMcrt that no one ever united equal accuracy and f^vag.**— Quarterly Review. 

STOWS (John) SURVEY OP LONDON, written in the Year 
1C98. Edited by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A., Secreury of the Camden Society. A 
Nc.v Edition, with Copperplate Illustrations, large 8vo, price 91. [/m tke^reu, 

STRUTT*S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE ENQLISH, 
from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the Present Time. With an 
Historical Inquiry into every branch of Costume, Ancient and Modem. New 
Edition, with Explanatory Notes by J. R. Planch A, Somenet Herald. Two 
Vols., royal 4to, with \$-\ Engravings from the most Authentic Sources, beauti- 
fuliy Coloured, half-Roxburgne, £6 6s. ; or the Plates splendidly Illuminated 
in Silver and Opaque Colours, in the Missal style, half-Koxburghe, £ts i^r. 

STRUTT'S REGAIi AND ECGLESIASTIOAL ANTIQUITIES 

OF ENGLAND : Authentic Representations of all the English Monarchs, from 
Edward the Confessor to Henry tne Eighth ; with many Great Personages eminent 
under their several Reigns. New Ediuon, with critical Notes by J. R. Planch^ 
Somerset Herald. Royal 4to, with 73 Engravings from Manuscripts, Monu* 
ments, &c., beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, j63 3'* > or the Plates splendidly 
Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half-morocco, j^io lof. 

STRUTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, 
Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous Spectacles, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. Illustrated by One Hundred and Forty 
Engravings, in which are represented most of the popular Diversions, selected 
from Ancient Manuscripts. Edited by William Honk, Author of the " Every- 
day Eook." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, i^ilt, price f*. 6d. A few Large Papir 
Copies have been prepared, uniform with the " Dresses,*' with an extra set of 
Copperplate Illustrations, carefully coloured by hand, from the Originals, pnce 6y. 

STUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine Coppeq>Iate 
Engravings on a very large scale. Imperial folio, cloth extra, £t ts. 

SUMMER ORUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAR B7 Charles 
Warrkn Stoddard. With Twenty-five Illustrations by Wallis Mackav. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, js. td. 
** This is a vtry amusing book, and full of that quiet humour for which the 

Americans are so iamous." — Vanity Fair, 
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SYNTAX'S (Dr.) THREE TOURS, in Search of the Picturesque, 
in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
son's droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. 
HoTTEN. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

SWINBURNE'S WORKS. 
THE QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. Fcap. 8vo, 5.r. 
ATALANTA IN OALYDON. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
OHASTEIjARD : A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, yj. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Fcap. 8vo, 91. 

WILLIAM BLAKE : A Critical Essay. With Facsimile Paint- 
ings, Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by Blakr and his Wife. Demy 8vo, i6x. 

SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, lar. dd, 

BOTHWELL: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, I2j. (id, 

GEORGE CHAPMAN : An Essay. Crown 8vo, Is, 

SONGS OP TWO NATIONS: DirjE, A Song of Italy, Ode 

ON THE Frsnch REPUBLIC Crown 8vo, f>s, 

ES£IAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 12/. 

"A volume of subtle explanation and analysis, displaying as strongly as Mr. 
Swinburne's poems his mastery of language and his power of perception. The style 
is such as few Englishmen have ever reached, and the whole volume is a contribution 
to literatiure." — Athtnaum. 

Also, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 3X. 6</. 

ROSSETTI'S (W. M.) CRITICISM UPON SWINBURNE'S 
POEMS AND BALLADS. 

rpAYLOR'S HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS : Ancient and 

^ Modem Games, Conjuring, Fortune-Telling, and Card Sharping, Gambling 

and Calculation, Cartomancy, Old Gaming- Houses, Card Revels and Blind 

Hookey, Picquet and Vingt-et-un, Whist and Cribba^e, Tricks, &c With Sixty 

curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, pnce ^t. 6d. 

TAYLOR'S (Jeremy) COMPLETE WORKS. With Biographical 
and Critical Essay. Three Vob., imperial 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, £» 5/. 

THACKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a pro- 
fusion of Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his 
every-day reading. Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, now First Published, from Mr. Thackeray's Ori^nal 
Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 11s. 6d. 

"An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the diverting pa^es of which are 
adorned b^ some six hundred engraved facsimiles of the little caricature sketches 
which the illustrious author of 'Vanity Fair' was perpetually scribbling in the mar- 
gins of books, and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and which these 
eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores of times.** — G. A. Sala, in the 
jUusirated London News. 

THEODORE HOOK'S CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, with 
his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js, 6d. 

"As a wit and humourist of the highest order his name will be preserved. His 
political songs and teux tCesprit will form a volume 0/ sterling and leuting 
attraction "-^y G. Lockhart. 

THESEUS : A GREEK FAIRY LEGEND. Illustrated, in a 
series of Designs in Gold and Sepia, by John Move Smith. With Descriptive 
Text. Oblong folio, price 7*. 6</.- 
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THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSUULTE AND £JCPIBS 
OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Roy. 8vo, cloth extra, xsx. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH RSVOLXTTIOK. 

Roy. 8vo, cloth extra, xsx. 

*' The History of the French Rerolution br Thiers is a celebrated and popular 
book in France — and 1 believe in Europe. It combines the compactness and unity 
of the book, the order and arrangement of the journal, the simpUdty of the biogra- 
phy, the valuable and minut^ details of the autubioKraphy, and the enthusiasm, the 
passion, and the indignation of the pamphlet. There are in many parts of this 
great book, whole ch.npters which read as if they had been written with the sword." 
—}\3V3& J AN IN, in tfu Atfunantm. 

THOMSON'S (James) THE SEASONS, and THE CASTLE 

OF INDOLENCE. With a Biographical and Critical Introouaion by Alla.h 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine lUustratioas on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo» 
cloth extra, gill, 6*. [In tkt /r*«. 

THORNBURY.— ON THE SLOPES OF PARNASSUa Br 
Walter Thornburv. Illustrated by J. Whistlbr, John Tknnibi., A. F. 
Sandys, W. S-mali,, M. J. Lawl«ss, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwkll, F. Walxbs, 
T. Macqi-qiu, J. Lawson, and others. Handsomely printed, crowo 4to, <Joth 
extra, gilt and gilt edges, azx. [/« prtpamtion^ 

TIMBS' ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES : 

Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures and Fanatic Missioas, 
Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
I.etters, &c. By Tohn TiMns, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7*. 6a. 

*'The reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd company 
might do much worse than take an occasional dip into 'Engli^ Eccentrics.' 
Beaux, preachers, authors, actors, monstrosities of the public shows, and leaders ol 
religious impostures, will meet him here in infinite, almost perplexing, variety. The 
queer illustrations, from portraits and caricatures of the time, arc admirably suited 
to the letterpress."— Gra/AiV. 

TIMES' CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. With 

Anecdotes of iu Famous Coffee Houses. Hostsljiiks, and Tavkrns. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7*. td, 

TOURNEUR'S (Cyril) COLLECTED WORKS, including x 
hitherto altogether unknown Series of Sonnets. Edited by J. Chuston Coixims. 
Post 8vo, antique boards. [,In ^rtt^arattim. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIBER PLUVIORUM; or. River 

Scenery of France. 62 highly-finished Line Engravinn by Willmokb, G00DAI.L, 
Miller, Cousens, and other distinguished Artists. With descriptive Letterpress 
by Leitch Ritchie, and Memoir by Ai^ric A. Watts. Imperial 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, £\ ixs. td. 

TURNER (J. M. W.) and GIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY. 

ao beautiful Mezzotinto Plates, engraved on Steel by Reynolds, Bromlbt, 
LupTON, and Charles Turner, principally after the Drawings of J. M. W. 
Turner. Small folio, in Portfolio, ^i iix. 6</. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished hy his Friends and Fellow- AoMioai- 
cians. By Walter Thorneury. New Edition, entirely rewritten and added 
to. With numerous Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra. [/» ^rw^rmtimu 

TURNER GALLERY (The) : A Series of Sixty Engraving from 
the Principal Works of Josefh Mallord William Tvrnbr. With siMeniocr 
and Illustrative Text hy RALfH N1CHOL.SON WoRNUBi. Keeper and Secretary, 
National Gallery. Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal ftdio, £to'. 
lATgt Paper copies. Artists' India Proofs, elephant folio, aso. — ADesaipdve 
Pamphlet will be sent upon application. 
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ihtought . _ .. 
..,m.heLLf<:by ToK.. _.. ._._ ^^_ . 

ihc Woodcuu and (he 31 Plaiti. fram tli< aHgiDal Coppcn. Crown 410, half- 
Roibpuhe, iji. W. 

TTKEE'S NOT1T1A.VENATICA: A Treatise on Fox-Hunting, 

■he Gcncnl Manuenicnl of Hounds, and the DlKaKI of Don : Diltcmpec and 
Rabid ; Kennel Lamcncii, ftc. Br Robiht C Vvt<i>. SijuhEdilion. Enlaried. 
With ipiriud Calound lUu>lraiion> by Alkih. Royal Sto, doih unrn, >i(. 

WALFOLE'S {Horace) ANSCDOTBS OF PAJNTING IN 
ENGLAND. Wiih mmbc Accounl of the prioclpil Enetish Ailiui, and 
incidenul Nolicn of Sculpton. Carven, Enametlcrs, Archilecti, MedlllUu, En- 

KYCn. &c. With AddilLon. by ihc Ker. J*M1!S D*LL*W*V. New Edilion, 
<i«d and Edited, wiih Addilionil Noim, by R:ilph N. Woihuh, Kecpit and 
SeCRIaiy. National Oalleiy. Three Voli , 8yo, mlh upwardi of ijo Poitraimmd 
Flaws cl<>>h «iia. /i 71. 
WALPOI^'S (Horaos) ENTIBS CORRESPONDBHCE. 
ChnKialaiicallyainiiied, with Ihe Prcficet ud Nolo of Ciokir, Lotd Dotbii, 
and Mheu : ihe Nowi of all previoui Edilort, and Additional Nolo by PnTix 
CtlHHIHCHAH, Nine Voll., 8vo, willi numeraui fine Portiaita entraTed on 

"Thochun vhich lurtii in Horace Walpole'i Lettcn i> one fbi which wg hare 
DO term ; and our Gallic ntlghboun teem to hive cngroiKd bath [he word and the 

you 'r«l TouwIfTpelT-^und till you have 'nxi '^"^a\am^"-QiiarUHj Rnini. 

WALPOLE'S (Honiae) ROYAL KSU NOBLS AUTHORS OF 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND: with Liui of their Worki. A 

lenrTiireTtllulinted Wneai'"™ Cop^r'pi " Pomifo. Sii^Voli,, Bvo, 
doth extra. j£i 141. [/■ fnfaratitn. 

WALTON AND COTTON. ILLUSTRATED,— THE COM- 
PLETE ANGLER; or. The Contemplative Man'i Recreation: BeiDE ■ 
Diicoune of Riven. Fiih-pondi, Fiih and Fiihinf. wiillen by IiajiK Waltoh ; 
and Initmctiona how to Anffle for 4 Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charlis Cottotv. With Original Memoirs and Nolei 6y Sir Ha»is NkOLAS, 
K.C.M.G. With the 61 Plate Illuslratioiu, ptedielr ai in Pickering*! Iwo-rdiuiaB 
Edition. Complete in One Volume, large crown Sni, cloth aatiqut, yj. 6J. 

WARRANT TO SXECUTB CHARLEa L An exact Foaimile 

WARRANT to' BXECUTH MART QUEEN OP SCOTS. 

An exact Faciimile of thii impcrtant Document, including the Signature of 

Sueen Elirabeth and Faoimile of the Great Seal, on tialed paper, to imiute the 
KginalMS. Price ». 

WATBB70BD ROLL (The).— lUamtnatact Clutrter-BoU of 

Waterford.Temp. Richard It. The lilumiBationi accurately Traced and Coloured 
for the Work from a Copy carefully made by the laleGloaci V. Dll NovB», Eiq., 
UrR-I.A. Thote Charter! whicn have not already appeared id print will be 
edited by the Rev. Jahu Gtuyaa, A.B., U.K.I.A. Imperial tio. cloth eon, 
gilt, 36*. [A^ror^ rgmdy^ 

WELLS' JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: A Scriptural Drama, 
and other Poemi. By C.O.Willi. Wiihan InDoductory Eiaay by ALnianoH 
Chailb SwiHlUamt. Crown Svo, cloth citra. [Vii Uufna, 

WESTWOOD'S PALJffOQRAPHIA SACRA PIOTORIA: 

being a Seriei of lUuiDationi of the Ancient VeniODl of the Bible, copied from 
Illuminated Manuicriptl, executed between the Fourth and Sitteenth Centufiia. 
Royal 410, with jo beautifully lUuminaled Plate*, half-bouad ■wroccs, £i iw. 
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WILD'S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelve select examples 

of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages ; l>eautifully coloured, after 
the Original Drawings by Charles Wild. Imperial folio, in portfolio, /,^ ^t. 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS. Twelve fine plates im- 
perial folio, coloured, after the Ori>;inal Drawings, by Charles Wild. In port- 
folio, ;C4 4*. 
" These splendid plates are unequalled, whether bound as a volume, treasured in 

a portfolio, or framed for universal uUmiration."— <4///«»<^x///. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or. Natural History 
of the Birds of the United States ; with the Continuation by Prince Charles 
LuciAN Bonaparte, New akd Enlarged Edition, completed by the 
insertion of above One Hundred Birds omitted in the ori}:inal Work, and Illus- 
trated by valuable Notes, and Life of the Author, by Sir William Jardine. 
Three Vols., 8vo, with a fine Portrait of Wilson, and 103 Plates, exhibiting 
nearly four hundred figures of Birds accurately engraved and beautifully coloured, 
half-bound morocco. \_I n tk* press. 

"The History of American Birds by Alexander Wilson is equal in elegance to the 
a&ost distinguished of our own splendid works on Ornithology. —Cuvier. 

WILSON'S FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY : containing: full Explanations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms, 
Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules for the Pronunciation of each 
Lsmguage. Compiled from the Dictionaries %f the French Academy, Boyer, 
Chambaud, Garnier, Lavbaux, Des CarriiAres and Fain, Johnson, and 
Walker. Imperial 8vo, 1,323 closely-printed pages, cloth extra, \^s. 

WONDERFUL CHARACTERS : Memoirs and Anecdotes of 
Remarkable and Eccentric Persons of every Age and Nation. By Hrnrv 
Wilson and James Caci.field. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 6r full-page 
Engravings; ^s. bd, 

WRIGHT'S (Andrew) COURT-HAND RESTORED ; or, Stu- 
dent's Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, Records, &c. Folio, half- 
morocco, xof. td. 

WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES 

(House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, 
Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wkioht, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^s. td. 

*' Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. 
Has the twofold merit of beini; at once amusing and edifying." — Morning Pott. 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY OP CARICATURE AND OP THE 
GROTESQUE IN ART. LITERATURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest ']inestf> the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M. A. F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S-A Large post 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. hd. 

"Almost overwhelms us with its infinite research. Mr. Wright dexterottsly g\iides 
the reader to a full survey of our English caricature, from its earliest efforts to the 
full-blown blossoms of a Rowland^on or a Giilray. 1'he excellent illustntions of 
Mr. Fairholt add greativ to the v.iluc of the volume." — Graphic. 

** A very amusing and in:>iruciive volume." -6V»/«r</rty Review. 

yENOPHOirS COMPLETE WORKS. Translated into EnglUh. 

Demy 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, a thick volume of 770 pages, laj. 

'^U^TKE^ DROLLERIES. Edited, with Introduction., by George 
* AuGusTi'S Sai.a. In Three Parts, each complete in itself. Crow^n 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3.1. bd. per Vol. 
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